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ANECDOTES OF SCIENCE. 



" Learning is an addition beyond 
Nobility of birth ; honour of blood 
Without the ornament of knowledge, is 
But a glorious ignorance." shirley. 



ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS. 
Although nothing like the true system of natural 
philosophywAs known to the ancients, on account of their 
utter inattention to experiment, there are nevertheless 
to be found in their writings many brilliant concep* 
tions, several fortunate conjectures, and gleams of the 
light which was afterwards to be so generally diffused. 

Anazagoras, for example, who thought that the sun 
was a red-hot iron, as large as the Peloponesus, tau^t 
at the same time the just doctrine, that liie moon 
shines by light bonowed from the sun ; and was led 
to that opinion not only from the phases of the moon, 
but from its light being weak and unaccompanied by 
heat. 

Democritus, who maintained that the sun and the 
moon are bodies no larger than they appear to us ta 
b2 
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4 PERCY ANECDOTES 

be, supposed correctly, though very inconsistently, that 
the spots on the face of the moon arise from the ine- 
qualities of the surface, and from Che shadows of the 
more elevated parts projected on the plains. Every 
one knows how conformable this is to the dbcoveries 
since made by the telescope. 

The same philosopher was still more fortunate in 
another conjecture. He taught, that the milky way 
is the light of a great number of small stars, very 
close to one another ; a magnificent conception, which 
the latest Improvements of the telescope have fully 
verified. 

Plutarch, whose ideas were encumbered with fewer 
absurdities than most of the ancient philosophers, 
considers the velocity of the moon's motion as the 
cause which prevents that body from falling to the 
earth, just as the motion of a stone in a sling prevents 
it from falling to the ground — a comparison which 
clearly implied the notion of centrifugal force. 

All such conjectures, however, were theonere specu- 
lations of ingenious minds, wandering through the 
regions of possibility, guided by no evidence, and 
having no principles whidi could give stability to their 
opinions. The foundations which they might have laid 
for a just and complete system, were laid without 
dfect ; the era of experiment and observation, without 
which ^Mthing real in physics is to be acquired, was 
yet many centuries distant 

DISCOVERY OF GLASS. 
" As some merchants," says Pliny," were carrying 
nitre, they stopped near a river which issues from 
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SCIENCE. 5 

Mount CarrneL As they could not readily find stones 
to rest their kettles on, Uiey used for this purpose some 
of these pieces of nitre. The fire which gradually db- 
solved the nitre, and mixed it with the sand, occasioned 
a transparent matter to flow, which in fact was nothing 
less than glass.'' 

In the reign of Tiberius, according to the same 
author, a Roman artist had his house demolished ; or, 
as Petronius Arbiter and others affirm, lost his head 
for making malleable glass. 

SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 

Hiero, King of Syracuse, who reigned in the fifth 
century, having furnished a workman with a quantity 
of gold for making a crown, suspected that he had 
been cheated, and that the workman had used a 
greater alloy of silver than was necessary in the manu- 
facture of it ; he therefore applied to Andiimedes for 
a detection of the fhiud. This cdebrated mathema- 
tidan was led by chance to a method of detecting the 
imposture, and of determining precisely the quantities 
of gold and silver of which the crown was composed. 
While he was balhing in a tub of cold wate^, he ob- 
setved that, as he immersed his body in it, the water 
ran out, and he immediately concluded, that, supposing 
the tub full, the water which ran outwhen his whole body 
was immersed, was equal in bulk to his body. Archir 
medes was so pleased with the discovery, as to run about 
the streets, exclaiming, " I have found it I" Others 
affirm, that he offi?red a hecatomb to Jupiter for having 
inspired him with the thought. 

The principle having thus suggest^ itself to Archi- 
b3 
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® PERCY ANECDOTES, 

raedes, he procured a ball of gold, and another of 
silver, exactly of the same weight as the crown, con* 
sidering that if the crown were altogether either of 
gold or silver, the balls of gold or silver would be of 
the same bulk, and consequently, when immersed in 
water, would raise it just as high as the crown would 
if immersed. And if, on the contrary, the crown was 
of gold and silver mixed in a certain proportion, this 
proportion would be discovered by the height to which 
the crown would raise the water, higher than the gold 
ball, or lower than the silver ball. 

BUBNING MIRRORS. 
Many have questioned the fact recorded by several 
historians, concerning the surprbing effects of the burn- 
ing mirrors of Archimedes, by means of which the 
Roman ships besieging Syracuse were burnt to ashes» 
Descartes particularly discredited the story, as fabulous ; 
but Kircher made many experiments, with a view of 
establishing its credibility. He tried the effect of a 
number of plane mirrors ; and with five mirrors of the 
same size, placed in a frame, he contrived to throw 
the rays reflected from them to the same spot, at the 
distance of more than a hundred feet ; and by this 
means he produced such a degree of heat, as led him 
to conclude that, by increasing their number, he could 
have set fire to inflammable substances at a greater 
distance. He likewise made a voyage to Syracuse, 
in company witli hb pupil, Schottus, in order to exa- 
mine the place of the supposed transaction ; and they 
were both of opinion that the galleys of Marpellus 
could not have been more than thirty paces from 
Archimedes. 
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Proclns is also said to have destroyed the navy of 
Vitaiian besieging Byzantium, by means of burning 
glasses. 

Among the moderns, the most remarkable burning 
mirrors have been those of Magine; of Septala of 
Milan, which was nearly three feet and a half in dia- 
meter, and which burnt at the distance of fifteen or 
sixteen paces ; of Vilette, and Tschimhausen ; the new 
complex one of M. Buffon ; that of Trudalne ; and that 
of Parker. 

La Brocquiere, a traveller of the fifteenth century, 
pays, that at Damascus they make mirrors of steel 
that magnify objects like burning glasses; and one 
of them, when exposed to the sun, reflected the heat 
so strongly, as to set fire to a plank fifteen or sixteen 
feet distant 

M. Bufifon constructed a machine, consisting of a 
number of mirrors, by which he seems to have revived 
the secret of Archimedes, and to have vindicated the 
credit of history in this point The experiment was 
first tried with twenty-four mirrors, which readily set 
on fire a combustible matter prepared of pitch and 
tow, laid on a deal board at the distance of sixty-six 
French feet He then further pursued the attempt, 
and put together a kind of polyhedron, consisting of 
one hundred and sixty-eight pieces of plane looking- 
glass, each six inches square; and by means of this 
some boards of beech wood were set on fire at the 
distance of a hundred and fifty feet, and a silver plate 
was melted at the distance of sixty- feet. This machine, 
in the next stage of its improvement, contauied three 
hundred and sixty plane mirrors, each eight inches 
long and six broad, mounted on a frame eight feet 
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8 PERCY ANECDOTES, 

high and seven feet broad* Witb twelve of these 
mirrors, light combustible matters were kindled at the 
distance of twenty feet; with forty-five of them, at 
the same distance, a large tin vessel was melted ; and 
with a hundred and seventeen, a thin piece of silver. 
When the whole machine was employed, all the me- 
tals and metallic minerals were melted at the distance 
of twenty-five and even of forty feet Wood was 
kindled in a dear sky at the distance of two hundred 
and ten feet. M. Buffon afterwards constructed a 
machine, which contained four hundred mirrors, each 
six inches square, with which he could melt lead and 
tin at the distance of one hundred and forty feet 

But the most powerful burning mirror ever con- 
structed, was that of Mr. Parker, an eminent glass 
manufacturer in Fleet Street : it was made a few years 
ago by Mr. Perm, an ingenious artizan who lived at 
Islington. He erected an out-building at the bottom 
of his garden for the purpose of carrying on his opera- 
tions ; and at length succeeded in producing the most 
powerful burning lens that had ever been known. Its 
diameter was three feet ; and the completing it, with 
its necessary apparatus, is said to have cost his em- 
ployer, Mr. Parker, upwards of ^700. Its powers 
were astonishing ; the most hard and solid substances of 
the mineral world, as platina, iron, steel, fiint stone, &c. 
.were melted in a few seconds, on being exposed to its 
immense focus. A diamond, weighing ten graips, 
exposed to this lens for thirty minutes, was reduced to 
six grains, during which operation it opened and foli- 
ated like the leaves of a flower, and emitted whitish 
fumes; when closed again, it bore a polish, and 
retidned its form. Ten cut garnets, taken from a 
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ft 
bracelet, began to run into each other in a few 
seconds, and at last formed one globular garnet. The 
clay used by Mr. Wedgewood to make his pyrometric 
test, nm in a few seconds into a white enamel ; and 
several specimens of lavas and other volcanic pro- 
ductions, on being exposed to the focus of this lens, 
yielded to its power. 

A subscription was proposed in London, for raising 
the sum of seven hundred guineas, towards indemni- 
fying the inventor for the expense he had incurred in 
its construction, and retaining this curious and useful 
machine in England ; but from the failure of the 
subscription, and some other concurring circum- 
stances, Mr. Parker was induced to dispose of it to 
Captain Mackintosh, who accompanied Lord Macart- 
ney in the embassy to China ; and it was left, much 
to the regret of the philosophers in Europe, at Pekin, 
where it remains in the hands of persons, who, most 
probably, know neither its value nor use. 



DEATH OF ARCHIMEDES. 

When Syracuse was taken, Archimedes was de- 
scribing mathematical figures upon the earth, and 
when one of the enemy came upon him, sword in hand, 
and asked his name, he was so engrossed with 
the desire of preserving the figures entire, that he 
answered only by an earnest request to the soldier 
to keep off, and not break in upon his circle. 
The soldier, conceiving himself scorned, ran Archimedes 
through the body, tlie purple streams gushing from 
which' soon obscured all traces of the problem on 
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which he bad been so intent. Thus fell this illustrious 
man, from the mere neglect to tell bis name; for 
it is due to the Roman general, Marcellus, to state 
that he had ^ven special orders to his men to respect 
the life and person of the philosopher. 



, FIRE FROM HEAVEN. 

It appears clearly from Herodotus, that the an- 
cients possessed a knowledge of the power of attracting 
lightning with pointed instruments made of iron. He 
informs us that the Thracians disarmed heaven of its 
thunder-bolts, by discharging anows iato the ur ; and 
^the Hyperboreans, by darting into the clouds, pikes 
headed with pieces of sharp pointed iron. 

Pliny speaks of a process by which Porsenna caused 
fire from the heavens to fall upon a monster which 
ravaged the country. He mentions also, that Numa 
Pompilius and Tullius Hostilius practised certain my- 
sterious rites to call down the fire from heaven. What 
these mysterious rites were, it is not worth inquiring j 
the simple fact which was concealed under them is 
sufficiently manifest Tullius, because he omitted 
some prescribed ceremonies, is said to have been him? 
self struck with the thunder. 



DELIAN PROBLEM. 

The oracle of Apollo at Delphos having been con- 
sulted about the manner of stopping a plague llien 
raging at Athens, returned for answer, that the plague 
should cease when Apoflo's altar, which was cubical. 
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should be doubled. The philosophers of Athens im- 
mediately applied themselves in good earnest to dis- 
cover the duplicature of the cube, which henceforward 
was called the Delian Problem, and continued for a long 
time to bean object of the keenest pursuit to the curious 
in science. The first who discovered the solution was 
Hippocrates Chias. 

EARTHQUAKES. 

The learned Warburton, in his Divine Legation of 
Moses, says, "We are told that Pythagoras*s po- 
pular account of earthquakes was, that they were 
occasioned by a synod of ghosts assembled under 
ground." To this passage there is appended the fol- 
lowing note : " But Jamblichus informs us, that he 
sometimes predicted earthquakes by the taste of well 
water. . One scarce meets with any thing in antiquity 
concerning Pythagoras's knowledge in physics, but 
what gives us fresh cause to admire the wonderful 
sagacity of that extraordinary man. This story of his 
predicting earthquakes has so much the air of a fable, 
that I believe it has generally been ranked (as it is by 
Stanley) with that heap of trash, which the enthusiastic 
Pythagoreans and Platomsts of the lower ages have 
raked together concerning him. Yet we learn from 
the collections of Pliny the Elder, which say, " Future 
teme motu, est m puteis turbidior aqua" 1. ii c. 83, 
that the ancients profited of this discovery, verified by 
a modem relation of Paul Dudley, Esq. in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, No. 437, p. 72, who speaking of 
an earthquake which lately happened, was siuprised to 
find the water of his well, which used to be always 
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12 PERCY ANECDOTES, 

sweet and limpid, stink to that degree, that they could 
make no use of it, nor scarce bear the house when it 
was brought in ; and thinking some carrion was got into 
the well, he searched the bottom, but found it clear and 
good, though the colour of the water was turned wheyish 
or pale. In about seven days after the earthquake, 
the water began to mend, and in three days more re- 
turned to its former sweetness and colour." 

The discovery from which Pythagoras drew iiis re- 
puted gift of prophecy, has been recently much more 
clearly confirmed by the observations of Mr. Gavin 
Inglis, of Strathendry Bleachfield, in Fifeshire ; and 
"his man George," or "my Mentor," as with due 
respect he styles him. These will be found recorded 
in two entertaining and ingenious papers in Tilloch's 
Philosophical Magazine for the year 1819 and 1820. 
The highland country between Comrie and Inverness 
has been for many years past much subject to earth- 
quakes ', and such has been invariably the turbid effect 
of each shock on the waters of the river Leven, which 
flows into the sea at a little dbtance from Strathendry, 
that now, whenever a sudden muddy swell takes place 
in the river, unaccompanied by rain in the near vi- 
cinity, Mr. Inglis and his Mentor have no difficulty 
in at once pronouncing, that there has been an earth- 
quake somewhere. The post has never yet failed to 
bring in a day or two a verification of the omen. 

The predicting power of Pythagoras was doubtless 
nothing more than some such knowledge as that ac- 
quired by Mr. Inglis and his Mentor. To say with 
Jamblichus, that he " predicted earthquakes by the 
taste of well water," b as wise as it would be to say, 
that a man had predicted an explosion of gunpowder 
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by the noise or smell it jmidiiced. An attentive ob- 
servation of the phenomena of nature may have taught 
him, that every remarkable change in the taste of the 
well water was preceded by some distant earthquake ; 
and he may have thus been able to announce such 
events so instantaneously, or at least so long before the 
news of them arrived through the ordinary channels » 
as, joined to the oracular manner customary with the 
ancient sages, could scarcely fail to obtain for him that 
reputation for prophecy which he appears to have pos- 
sessed with the vulgar. 

THE STAGYRTTE. 

The illustrious Aristotle, after having taught thirteen 
years in the Lyceum of Athens with the highest repu- 
tation, was charged with irreligion before the Areopagus 
by Eurymedon, abetted by Demophilus, a person of 
weight in the republic, and both of them instigated to 
this prosecution by the philosopher's declared enemies. 
Although the heads of the accusation were extremely 
frivolous, yet AristoUe was condemned, and only es- 
caped punbhment by a voluntary banishment. After 
funking a rhetorical defence of himself, and accompa- 
nying it with a proverbial line, 

'* Pears upon pears, and figs on figs, grow here," 
importing that Athenians would always be Athenians, 
lie withdrew from Aliens, assigning this reason for his 
conduct, according to ^lian, (1. iii. c. 36.) <' I am not 
willing to give the Athenians an occasion of being 
guilty of injustice a second time against philosophy,'* 
referring doubtless to the case of Socrates, which he 
nu^it well consider very similar to his own. 
c 
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ARISTOTELIAN SYSTEM. 
For a long time the authority of Aristotle was 
scarcely inferior in the schools to that of the scriptures, 
and in some Universities it was supported by statutes, 
requiring the teachdrs to promise upon oath, that in their 
public lectures they would follow no other guide. Tlie 
renunciation in a great part of Europe of theolo^cai 
opinions, long consecrated by time, could not fail to 
encourage, in all other subjects, a congenial spirit of in- 
novation. Luther, at the same time that he lost hb 
veneration for his mother church, equally lost all vene- 
ration for the Stagyrite, of whom he speaks in various 
parts of his writings with rather unbecoming aaperi^ 
and contempt. In one passage he asserts, that the 
study of Aristotie is wholly useless, not only in theology, 
but in natural philosophy. " What does it contribute," 
he asks, " to the knowledge of things, to trifle and 
cavil in language conceived and prescribed by Aristotle, 
concerning matter, form, motion, and time V* In that 
delectable work, CoUoquia Mensalia, we are told, that 
** he abhorred the schoolmen, and called them sophis- 
tical locusts, caterpillars, frogs, and lice." An opinion 
nearly similar was entertained by Calyin, and the ex- 
ample of these two founders of new sects would pro- 
bably have been followed by consequences still greater 
and more immediate, among their followers, if their 
fellow labourer in the Christian vineyard, Melancthon, 
had not given the sanction of his name to the doctrines 
of the Peripatetic school. 
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FLOATING MILLS, 
When Vitigesy King of the Goiha, besieged Beli- 
sarios in Borne, in the year 5S6, and caused the fourteen 
large aqueducts to be stopped, the city was subjected 
to great distress, not on account of the want of water 
in general, because it was secured against that incon- 
venience by the Tiber, but on account of the loss of 
that water which the baths required, and above all, of 
that necessary to drive the mills, which were all situated 
on these canals. Horses and catde, which might have 
been employed in grinding, w^re not to be found ; but 
Belisarius, a meai of great ingenuity, devised an ex- 
pedient to remedy this distress. Below the bridge 
^i^Bch reaches to the walls of Janiculum, he extended 
n^8 well fastened, and stretched across the river from 
both banks. To these he affixed two boats of equal 
size, at the distance of two feet from each other, where 
the current flowed with the greatest rapidity under the 
aich of the bridge ; and placing large millstones in one 
of the boats, suspended in the middle space a machine 
1^ which they w«e turned. He constructed at certain 
intervals on the river other maclunes of the same de- 
scription, which, being put in motion by the force of 
the water that ran below them, drove as many mills as 
were necessary to grind provisions for the city. To 
destroy these, the besiegers threw into &e stream logs 
of wood, and dead bodies, which floated down the river 
intothe city ; but the besieged, by making use of booms 
to stop them, were enabled to drag them out before 
tb6y did any mischief. These are said to have been 
the first floating mills invented. 
c2 
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SIGHT PRESERVERS. 

The Emperor Nero was a myope, or short sighted, 
and, like many myopes, was so delicately sensible to 
the impression of light, as to require to have it mo- 
derated before he could see distinctly. For this 
purpose some myopes view distant objects through 
small holes in thin plates of metaL Nero employed 
what contemporary writers call a " mirror," but 
Father Abbat has shown, pretty satisfactorily, that it 
was nothing more than an emerald, reduced to a plain 
surface. 

In treating on this subject, Abbat quotes a curious 
fact from Ellis's Voyage to Hudson's Bay, a work 
not so much known as it deserves to be ', and which 
Dr. Beattie, in his Dissertations, regrets should have 
been suffered to go out of print. Speaking of the 
Esquimaux, he says, " Their snow eyes, as they very 
properly call them, are a proof of their sagacity. They 
are little pieces of wood, or ivory, properly formed to 
cover the organs of vision, and tied on behind the 
head. They have two slits of the exact length of the 
eyes, but very narrow, and they see through them 
very distinctly, and without the least inconvenience. 
This invention preserves them from snow blindness, a 
very dangerous and powerful malady, caused by the 
action of the light strongly reflected from the snow ; 
especially in the spring, when the sun is considerably 
elevated above the horizon. The use of these eyes 
considerably strengthens the sight, and the Esquimaux 
are so accustomed to them, that when they have a 
mind to view dbtant objects, they commonly use 
them instead of spy-glasses." 
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Am IN WATER. 

Aristotle relates, in his Meteorology, tliat the fisher- 
men who cast their nets in the Pontine Lake, used 
to cany in close vessels boiled water, for the purpose 
of sprinkling the reeds, that these might quickly 
fireeze together, and cease to disturb the iish by their 
rastHng noise. The. expulsion of air from water 
daring the progvess of congelation, was afterwards 
fully proved by Mariotte, one of the earliest members 
of the French Academy of Sciences. If tw6 wine 
glasses filled, the one with water from the well, and 
the other mth water recently boiled, be exposed to 
tile frost, the ice of the latter will seem almost uni- 
formly pellucid, while the ice of the form^ will appear 
charged with small air bubbles, crowding towards 
the centre of the mass to which they are drawn by 
the advance of the congelation. 



PTOLEMY'S MIRROR. 

We read, in several ancient authors, that Ptolemy 
Euergetes caused to be placed on the tower of the 
Pharos, at Alexandria, a mirror, which represented 
accurately every thing which was transacted through- 
out all Egypt, both on water and land ! Some writers 
affirm, that with this mirror, an enemy's fleet could 
be seen at the distance of 600,000 paces ; others say, 
500 parasangs, or more than 100 leagues ! 

Abulfeda, in his description of Egypt, says, that the 
mirror was of Chinese iron, and that soon, after 
c3 
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Mahomedanism prevailed, the Christians destroyed it 
by stratagem. 

Buffon thinks, that by Chinese iron, Abulfeda 
meant polished steel ; but there seems more plausi- 
bility in the conjecture of an acute anonymous 
writer, (Phil. Mag. 1805,) who supposes the metal to 
have been what is known to us by the name of 
tutanag, a Chinese metallic compound, which might 
be valued then, as it is now, for die high polish it re- 
ceives. 

The existence of this wonderful nurror has been 
very generally treated as a fiction. Some celebrated 
opticians, who have been so far staggered by the po- 
sitive terms in which the fact stands recorded, as to 
hesitate about discrediting it entirely, think that, at 
all events, it could be nothing else than the effect of 
magic. Such is the opinion of Father Kircher among 
others, who includes it among " those delusions of 
the devil, which we should shun with all our might ; 
and, after the example of our Holy Mother church, 
condemn and execrate." 

Experience however has taught us, that many facts 
once reckoned chimerical by a number of learned 
men, having been better examined by other learned 
men, have been found not only possible, but in actual 
existence. Father Abbat, in his Amusemem PhUoto- 
phiques, a work first published at Marseilles, in 1763, 
but now extremely scarce, has a very acute and ing<*- 
nious dissertation, in which he endeavours to show, 
that to a certain extent, the fact is in itself " neither 
impossible nor difficult, but, on the contrary, very 
probable." 

*^ If this minor," says Abbat, *< existed, it is probable 
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that it was the only one of its kind, and that no other 
means had been then found of viewing distant objects 
distinctly. It must therefore have been considered 
as a great wonder in those times, and must have tilled 
with astonishment all who saw its effects. Even 
though its effects had not been greater than those of a 
small telescope, it could not fail to be regarded 
as a prodigy. Hence it is natural to think, that 
those effects were exaggerated beyond all probability, 
and even possibility, as commonly happens to rare and 
admirable machines and inventions. If we abstract 
then from the accounts of the Mirror of Ptolemy, 
the evident exaggerations of ignorance, nothing will 
remain but that at some distance, provided nothing was 
interposed between the objects and the mirror, those 
objects were seen more distinctly than with the 
naked eye ; and that with the mirror many objects 
•were seen, which, because of their distance^ were im- 
perceptible without it.'' 

Here is nothing but what is both possible and pro- 
bable ; and nobody, we think, after perusing Father 
Abbat's proofs and illustrations, need blush for their 
philosophy, in acknowledging a belief in the actual 
existence of the long reputed fable of Ptolemy's 
Mirror. 

It is certain that, under some circumstances, objects 
may be seen at a much greater distance than b ge- 
nerally, supposed. For example, it is said, that the 
Isle of Man is clearly visible from the summit of Ben 
LfHuond, in Scotland, which cannot be less than a 
direct distance of one hundred and twenty miles. 
Glas, in his History of the Canary Islands, affirms, 
that the Peak of Teneriffe b visible at a distance of 
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one hundred and twenty miles in approaching it, and 
of one hundred and fifty in leaving it ; and Brydone, 
if wb recollect rightly, says, that from the summit of 
Mount Etiia, mountains two hundred miles off may 
be distinguished. But the most extraordinary fact 
of the kincL we have met with, if it be a fact, is to be 
found in the Encycl. Brit. Art London, where we 
are told that the illumination of the atmosphere, by 
the great fire at London, in 1666, ^as visible at Jed- 
burgh, in Scotland, three hundred and seventy-three 
miles distant ! 

iBARLY NAVIGATORS. 

Before the invention of the mariner's compass, the 
Phoenician, the Greek, and the early Italian na- 
vigators, were compelled to creep from headland to 
headland, without venturing to quit the shore, ex- 
cepting when an island so near, as to be distinctly 
seen from the continent, offered them an equally 
secure retreat from the violence of an accidental 
tempest Yet we know that the bolder Norwegians, 
though exposed to far greater perils, firom the habitual 
inclemency of a high northern latitude, and from the 
frequent cloudiness of their^ atmosphere, were in the 
habit of attempting, and often with success, a voyage 
of some length upon the ocean. It would be unjust 
to tax with temerity a spirit of enterprise, which 
so often accomplished its object ; it must therefore 
be supposed, that a patient observation of natural 
phenomena, attention to the flight of migratory birds, 
and to the direction of currents, and some few simple 
devices, which, being no long necessary, are now 
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forgotten, must have served as substitutes for the 
more valuable sources of modem navigation. Of one 
of the devices here enumerated, Amgrim Jonas relates 
an interesting anecdote. He tells us, that when Flok, 
a famous Norwegian navigator, was going to set out 
from Shetland for Iceland, then called Gardarsholm, 
he took on board some crows, because the fnariner*i 
compass was rwt yet in use. When he thought he had 
made a considerable part of his way, he threw up one 
of his crows, which, seeing land a-stem, flew to it ; 
whence Flok, concluding that he was nearer to Shet- 
land, (perhaps rather Faroe,) than any other land, 
kept on his course for some time, and then sent out 
another crow, which, seeing no land at all, returned to 
the vessel. At last, having run the greatest part of 
his way, another crow was sent out by him, which, 
seeing land a-head, immediately flew for it ; and Flok, 
following his guide, fell in with the east end of the 
island. Such was the simple mode of steering their 
course, practised by those bold navigators of the stormy 
northern ocean. The ancient natives of Taprobane 
(Ceylon) used the same expedient when skimming 
along the tranquil surface of the Indian ocean. 



CHARIOT WAY-WISER-PEDOMETER. 

Julius Capitolinus, in his Life of the Roman Em- 
peror Pertinax, relates, that Pertinax, to find money 
for a donation to the soldiers of the Praetorian guard, 
sold off, by nine days* auction, the sumptuous dresses, 
furmture, and curiosities of art, with which Com- 
roodus had filled the palace. In an inventory of 
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the things sold at the auction, we find the following 

article : 

" Carriages, which had contrivances to measure the 
distances over which they were driven, and to count 
the hours spent in the journey." 

It is manilest from this, that the Romans possessed 
all the advantages of the chariot way-wiser, generally 
supposed to have been first invented by some mem- 
bers of the Royal Society, about the year 1662, as 
also of the PedoTncter, not long ago invented by Mr, 
Ralph Gout 

SCULPTURE. 

Pliny relates a pleasing anecdote of the invention 
of sculpture. Dibutades, the fair daughter of a 
celebrated potter of Sicyon, contrived a private meet- 
ing with her lover, at the eve of a long separation. 
A repetition of vows of constancy, and a stay pro- 
longed to a very late hour, overpowered at length the 
faculties of the youth, and he fell fast asleep. The 
nymph, whose imagination was more alert, observ- 
ing that, by the light of a lamp, her admirer's 
profile was strongly marked on the wall, eagerly 
snatched up a piece of charcoal, and, inspired by 
love, traced the outline with such success, that her 
father, when bechanced to see the sketch, determined 
to preserve, if possible, the effect With this view, 
he formed a kind of clay model from it, which first 
essay of the kind had the honour to be preserved in 
the public repository of Corinth, even to the fatal day 
of its destruction, by that enemy to the arts, Mum- 
mius Archaicus. 
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INVENTION OF GUNPOWDER. 

The knowledge of gunpowder, or of some sub- 
stance of equivalent effect, b undoubtedly of very 
lemote antiquity. In a preface to the Code of Gentoo 
laws, published in 1776, it is asserted, on good 
grounds, to have been known, time out of memory, 
to the inhabitants of Hindostan. Marcus Graecns, 
who is supposed to have Hved about the beginning of 
the ninth century, mentions specifically two kinds of 
fire works ; the composition which he prescribes for 
both of which is, two pounds of charcoal, one pound 
of sulphur, and six pounds of saltpetre, well powdered 
and mixed together in a stone mortar. The reader 
need not be told that this was, in other words, no- 
thing else than gunpowder. 

Friar Bacon, who flourished about three centuries 
afterwards, was also in possession of the prescription j 
but, more governed than Graecus by the policy which 
prevailed so much of old, of concealing from the 
people, at large, truths of which it was supposed they 
could make no good use, he thought proper to veil 
part of the ingredients under an anagram. In his 
treatise De Secretis Operibus Artis et Natwra, ^c. the 
secret of the composition is thus expressed : " sed tamen 
saiis petriB, lura mope can ubbe et sulphuris ; et 
sic facies tonitrum et corruscationem si scias artificium." 
Imra mope can vJbre is the anagram for carbonum put- 
vere. Bacon supposes that it was by the use of 
something like gunpowder, that Gideon defeated the 
Midianites with only three hundred men (Judges, 
chap, vii.) The first time when it is mentioned io 
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have been used in Europe, was in a sea combat 
between the King of Tunis and the Moorish King of 
Seville, in the ninth century, when the vessels of the 
former are said to have had " certain tubes or barrels, 
wherewith they threw thunderbolts of fire." The 
Venetians made use of it in the year 1380, during a 
war with the Genoese; and it is recorded that ail 
Italy made complsdnts of it, as a manifest contraven- 
tion of fair warfare. 

Cervantes, who puts much excellent morality and 
philosophy into the mouth of Don Quixote, makes 
him say, that "he verily believes the inventor of 
artillery is now in hell.*' Milton, in his Paradise 
Lost, ascribes the invention of cannon to the leaders 
in the infernal regions; and Dean Swift, in his 
Travels of Gulliver, reprobates with his usual severity 
our perversion of geometry, mechanics, and die- 
mistry, to the discovery of the means of mutual 
destruction. Napier, of Mercbiston, and Sir Isaac 
Newton, have also left strong testimonials of th6k 
abhorrence in which they hold such destructive con- 
trivances. 

But notwithstanding the opinions of these great 
men, which do infinite honour to their humanity, it is 
now we believe generally agreed, that the modem 
battles with fire arms discharged at a distance in the 
midst of smoke, ^d without passion, are far less san- 
guinary than the close, we may say personal and 
angry, combats of the ancients. 
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SCHOOLMEN OF THE MIDDLE AGE& 

One of the most favourite topics of discussion 
among the schoolmen of the eleventh century, was 
tlie solution of the following quibbling problem : 

" When a hog is carried to market with a rope tied 
about its neck, which rope is held at the other end 
by a man ; whether is the hog carried to market by 
the rope, or by the man ?" 

This question, after having been discussed by thou- 
sands of the acutest logicians, through the course of 
a whole century, " with all the rash dexterity of wit," 
still remained unresolved. 

Menage says, that these scholastic questions were 
called Q^tiestiones Quodlihcticaf and they were generally 
so ridiculous, that we have retained the word Quod- 
Ubit, in our vernacular language, to express something 
ridiculously futile. 

MARINER'S COMPASS. 
The time when the attractive property of the mag- 
net was first discovered, is by no means known ; cer- 
tain, however, it is, that mankind were acquainted with 
it at a very early period. Father Kircher endeavours 
to prove, that the Hehrews were acquainted with the 
magnef s singular property of attracting iron ; and from 
Plutarch it appears that the Egyptians were not igno- 
rant of it. Pythagoras, Ptolemy, Hippocrates, Em- 
pedocles, Democritus, Leucippus, Epicurus, and several 
other ancient philosophers, knew and admired this 
wonderful propt^rty of the magnet. Thales and An- 
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axagoras were so struck with it, as to imagine that 
the magnet had a soul ; and Plato ssdd that the cause 
of- its attraction was divine. But the directive pro- 
perty of the magnet was not known to the ancients. 
To the simple application of this property, which was 
either discovered or introduced into Europe about 
five centuries ago, mankind is. indebted principally 
for the discovery of a new continent nearly equal to 
the old one, for an extensive commerce between the 
most distant nations, and for an accurate knowledge 
of the shape and size of the world we inliabit 

The use of the magnetic needle was not known in 
Europe before the thirteenth century. The honour of 
its discovery has been much contested ; but by the 
consent of most writers, it seems to belong to Flavio 
Gioia, of Amalphi. He lived in the reign of Charles of 
Anjou, who died in 1309, and it was in compliment 
to this sovereign that Gioia distinguished the North 
Pole by a fleur-de-lis. 

Du Halde, in hb " Description Geographique, Histo- 
rique, et Physique de I'Empire de la Chine," intimates 
that the use of the magnetic needle was known .to the 
ancient Chinese. Speaking of the Emperor Hoangti, 
when he gave battle to Tchi Yeou, he says, " He, 
perceiving that thick foga saved the enemy from his 
pursuit, and the soldiers rambled out of the way and 
lost the course of the wind, made a car which shewed 
them the four cardinal points. By this method he 
overtook Tchi Yeou, made him prisoner, and put him 
to death. Some say there were engraven in this car 
on a plate, the characters of a rat and a horse, and 
underneath was placed a needle to determine the four 
parts of the world. This would amount to the use of 
the compass, or something very near it, being of great 
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antiquity 'and -well attested.'* And in another part of 
the same book, speaking of certain ambassadora> be 
says, " After they had their andience of leave in order 
to return to their own coontry, Tcheou Kong gave 
them an instrom^oit, which on one side pointed towards 
the north, and on the opposite side towards the south, 
to direct them better on their way home, than they 
had been directed in coming to China. The instru- 
ment was called Tcki Nan, which is the same name as 
the Chinese now call the sea compass by ; this has 
given occasion to tiiink that Tcheou Kong was the 
inventor of the compass." This h!(()pened in -the 22nd 
cycle, above 1040 years before Chiist But notwith- 
standing the assertions of Du Hajde, Renaudot adduces 
strong reasons against the maHner^s compass having 
been known among the ancient people of China and 
of Arabia. 

The French have laid claim to the discovery of the 
mariner's compass, and in the Royal library at Paris 
there is a poem, contained in a curious quarto manu- 
script of the thirteenth century on vellum, in which 
the mariner's compass is evidently mentioned; but 
still it appears that the Neapolitan Flavio Gioia, if 
not the original discoverer, was at least the first who 
used the mariner's compass, or constructed it for the 
use of vessels in the Mediterranean. 



SPECTACLES. 

Spectacles first became known about the beginning 

of the fourteenth century ; an inscription on the tomb 

of a nobleman, Salvinus Armatus, of Florence, who 

died 1517, states that he was the inventor. The person, 

d2 
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however, who first made the invention public, was 
Alexander Spina, a native of Pisa. He happened to 
see a pair of spectacles in the hands t)f a person who 
would or could not explain the. principle of them to 
him ; but he succeeded in making a pair for himself, 
and immediately made their construction public for 
the good of others. 

PRINTING. 
It is related that Faust of Mentz, one of the many 
persons to -whom the honour of having invented the 
invaluable art of prmting is ascribed, having carried 
a parcel of his Bibles to Paris, and offered them to sale 
as MSS. the French, after considering the number of 
books, and their exact conformity with one another 
even to points and commas, and that the best book 
writers could not be near so exact, concluded there 
was witchcraft in the case, and by either actually 
indicting him as a conjurer, or threatening to do so, 
extorted the secret. Hence the origin of the popular 
story of the Devil and Dr. Faustus. 

VERNACULAR WRITING. 
The zeal of the Protestant Reformers first gave rise 
to the valuable innovation of addressing fbe multitude 
in their own vernacular tongues, and imposed on their 
adversaries the necessity ot employing in their own 
defence the same weapons. From tiiat moment, the 
prejudice began to vanish, which had so long con- 
foundbd knowledge with erudition, and a revolution 
commenced in the republic of letters, analogous to 
what the invention of gimpowder produced in the art 
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of war. " All the splendid distinctions of mankind/* 
as the Champion and Flower of Chivalry indignantly 
exclaimed, " were therehy thrown down ; and the 
knight clad in steel, levelled wtth the naked shepherd.'* 

CARDAN. 

Cardan, though a man of real science, and possessing 
great talents and industry, was vain-glorious to excess. 
" I have," said he, " been admired by many nations ; 
an infinite number of panegyrics, boih in prose and 
verse, have been composed to celebrate my fame. I 
was horn to release the world from the manifold errors 
under which it groaned* What I have found out, could 
not be discovered either by my predecessors or my 
contemporaries; and that is the reason why those 
authors who write any thing worthy of being remem- 
bered, scruple not to own that they are Indebted to 
me for it. I have composed a book on the dialectic 
art, in which there is neither one superfluous letter, 
nor one deficient I finished it in seven days, which 
seems a prodigy. Yet where is there a person to be 
found, that can boast of his having become master of 
its doctrines in a year ? And he that shall have com- 
prehended it in ^t lime, must appear to have been 
instructed by a familiar demon." 

Cardan professed divination, and was such a be- 
liever in the influence of the stars, that he died to 
accomplish an astrological prediction ; for having fixed 
the time of hb death, he abstained from food that his 
prediction might be fulfilled. What a melancholy 
proof that diere is no folly or weakness too great to 
be united to high intellectual attainments ! 
d3 
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CARDAN'S RULE. 
About the year 1508, Scipio Ferrei, professor of 
mathematics at Bologna, found out a rule for resolving 
one of the cases of cubic equations ; which, however, 
he concealed, or communicated only to a few of his 
scholars. One of these, Florido, on the stretigth of 
the secret he possessed, agreeably to the practice then 
common among mathematicians, challenged Tartalea 
of Brescia to contend with him in the solution of 
algebraic problems. Florido had at first the advan- 
tage; but Tartalea being a man of ingenuity, soon 
discovered his rule, and also another much more 
general, in consequence of which he came off at last 
victorious* The report of this victory strongly excited 
the curiosity of Cardan ; for though he was himself 
much versed in mathematics, he had not been able to 
discover a method of resolving equations higher than 
the second degree. By the most earnest and impor- 
tunate solicitation, he wrung from Tartalea the secret 
of his rules, but not till he had bound himself by 
promises and oaths never to divulge them. Tartalea 
did not communicate the demonstrations ; which, how- 
ever. Cardan soon found out, and extended in a very 
ingenious and systematic manner to all cubic equar 
tions whatsoever. Thus possessed of an important 
discovery, which was at least in a great part his own, 
he soon forgot his promises to Tartalea, and published 
the whole in 1545, not concealing, however, what be 
owed to the latter. Though a proceeding so directly 
contrary to an express stipulation cannot be defended, 
one does not much regret the disappointment of any 
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man who would make a mystery of knowledge, and 
keep his discoveries a secret for purposes merely 
selfish. 



MATHEMATICS IN VEBSE. 
Mathematicians were anciently in the practice of 
putting their rules into verse. Cardan has given his 
a poetical dress, in which, as may be supposed, they 
are very awkward and obscure ; for whatever assist- 
ance in this way is given to the memory, must be en- 
tirely at the expense of the understanding. Nobody 
now Ihii&s of translating an algebraical formula into 
verse, because if one has acquired any familiarity with 
the language of the science, the formula will be more 
easily remembered than any thing that can be substi- 
tuted in its room. 



MICHAEL ANGELO. 
It was a saying of this great artist, that a sculptor 
should carry hb compass in his eye. " The hands, 
indeed,'' said he, " do the work, but the eye judges." 
Of hb power of eye he was so certain, that having 
once ordered a block of marble to be brought to him, 
he told the stone-cutter to cut away some particular 
parts of the marble, and to poUsh others. Very soon 
an exquisite figure starts out from the block; the 
stone-cutter looked amazed. "My friend," says 
Michael Angelo, " what do you think of it now ?" — 
" 1 hardly know what to think of it," answered the 
astomshed mechanic ; " it b a very fine figure to be 
sure*~I have infinite obligations to you, sir, for thus 
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making me discover in myself a talent which I never 
knew I possessed." Angelo, full of the great and 
sublime ideas of his art, lived very much alone, and 
never suffered a day to pass without handling his 
chisel or his pencil. When some person reproached 
him with living so melancholy and solitary a life, he 
said, " Art is a jealous thing ; it requires the whole and 
entire man." 

PRIZE OF IMMORTALITY. 

On its being once remaiked to Zeuxis, that he was 
very long in finishing his works, he replied, " I am, 
indeed, a long time in finishing my works, but what I 
paint is for eternity." 

ST. PETER'S CHURCH, ROME. 

To Pope Julius II. the world is indebted for that 
wonder of architecture, St Peter's Church at Rome. 
The vanity of Julius had prompted him to order 
Michael Angelo to give him ar design for his tomb ; 
which that great artist made upon so grand a scale, 
that the choir of Old St. Peter's Church could not 
contain it " Well then," replied the Pope, " enlarge 
the choir." " Aye, holy father, but we must then 
build a new church, to keep up the due proportion 
between the different parts of the edifice." " That 
we will then do," replied the Pope ; and immediately 
gave orders for the sale of Indulgences to carry on 
the erection of this noble fabric 

Some of the figures intended for the Pope's Mau- 
soleum ; the famous figure of Moses sitting, in St. 
Pietro da Vinculi at Rome ; and two or three of the 
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slaves at the Hotel de Richelieu in Paris, are pre- 
served. The original design of the tomb is engraved 
in Vasari ; it has much of stately Gothic grandeur 
in it, and was to have been decorated with thirty-two 
whole length figures of prophets and apostles. For 
this design Michael only got twenty-five Roman 
crowns ; it was finished in a fortnight. 

THE TELESCOPE. 

Des Cartes gives the merit of the first construction 
of a telescope to James Metius, a person who was no 
mathematician. He says, that as he was amusing 
himself about the year 1590, with making mirrors and 
burning glasses,, he casually thought of looking 
through two of hb lenses at a time ; and that happen- 
ing to take one that was convex, and another that was 
concave, and happening, also, to hit upon a pretty 
good adjustment of them, he found that by looking 
through them, distant objects appeared very large and 
distinct. In fact, wkfaoBt knowing it, he had made, 
says Des Cartes, a telescope. 

Borellus again, the author of a book endtlcd De 
Vera Telescopu Inventore, ascribes the invention to 
Zacharias Jansen, a maker of spectacles at Middle- 
burgh. And it seema now to.be the general opinion^ 
that Jansen was really the original inventor about the 
year 1590. 

Jansen, who was more of a philosopher than a me- 
chanic, had no sooner hit upon the proper arrange- 
ment of glasses, than he enclosed them in a tube, and 
ran with his instrument to Prince Maurice, who imme- 
diately conceiving that it might be of use to him in 
hb wars, desired the author to keep it a secret But 
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this, though attempted for some time, was found to be 
impossible, and several persons immediately applied 
themselves to the making and selling of telescopes. 

The first telescope made by Jansen did not exceed 
fifteen or sixteen inches in length ; but Sirturus, who 
says that he had seen it, and made use of it, thought 
it the best that he had ever examined. 

About April or Mayj 1609, it was reported at 
Venice, where Galileo then happened to be, that a 
Dutchman had presented to Count Maurice a certain 
optical instrument, by means of which distant objects 
appeared as if they were near ; but no further account 
bad reached that place, though this was near twenty 
years after the first discovery. Struck with the account, 
Galileo instantly returned to Padua, of the Universify 
of which he was a professor, and revolved in his mmd 
what sort of an instrument this could be. On the 
night following, he thought he had hit on the mode of 
construction; and the day f^ter, putting diiTerent 
lenses together in the manner he had preconceived, 
he had the unspeakable satisfaction of completely ve- 
rifying the properties of the telescopic combination. 
Six days afterwards he carried a telescope of his own 
construction to Venice, where he greaUy astonished 
some of the leading personages of that republic, by 
shewing them from several eminences a number of 
distant objects. 

The reader will, after all this, be, perhaps, surprised 
to learn, that though Galileo and Jansen were, as re- 
gards themselves, original discoverers of this valuable 
instrument, the merit of its first invention belongs, in 
fact, to neither. It was not even an invention of their 
era, but of one far more remote. To the world it had 
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indeed been lost ; but in the libraries of the monastic 
order there still slumbered the testimony which was to 
vindicate, at a future day, the claim of a more remote 
antiquity to the invention. 

The hbtorian Henry made no deviation from the 
troth, when he ventured to make it matter of grave 
history, ** that in the works of Roger Bacon there is 
the clearest evidence that he was acquainted with the 
construction of all the different kinds of instruments 
for viewing objects to advantage, which have been 
so much admired as modem inventions." In the 
fifth chaptar of his work, " Of the Secret Works of 
Nature and Art, and of the Nullity of Magic," there 
is liie following passage : ** For transparent bodies 
may be so figured, that tilings at the greatest distance 
may appear to be the nearest ; and the contrary ; so 
that from an incredible distance we may read the 
smallest letters, and number things however ' minute. 
For thus it is thought that Julius Caesar on the coast 
of Gaul discerned ('per ingentia.^pecuUB) by or through 
very large glasses, the disposition and situation of the 
camps and cities of Britannia Major." We have here 
the invention of the telescope described in terms too 
plain to be possibly mistaken or perverted ; and in 
various parts of Bacon's Optis Mcqus, it is still more 
particularly explained, as depending on "refracted 
vision." 

In Recorders " Pathway to Knowledge," a book on 
the Elements of Geometiy, which was printed in the 
year 1551, and dedicated to Edward VI. of England 
— about forty years, it will be observed, previous to 
the discovery of Jansen — we find that even then the 
memory of Bacon's telescope still lived in England. 
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" Great talke," says Recorde, " there is of a glass that 
he (Roger Bacon) made in Oxforde, in whiche men 
might see thinges that weare doen in other places, -^ 
and that was iudged to bee doen by power of evill 
spirites. But I hwwe the reason of it to bee goode and 
naturall, and to be wroughte by geometrie (sUk perspec^ 
five is a parte of it ;) and to stand as well toith reason, a» 
to see your face in a common glasse. Bat this conclu- 
sion, and other divers of like sort, are more meete for 
princes, for sundry causes, than for other men, and 
ought not to be taughte commonly.** 

Bacon, it deserves to be remarked, does not claim 
for himself the merit of being the original inventor ; 
he only shews that he knew the invention well. It is 
not improbable therefore that it may have belonged to 
a period remoter than even that of Bacon ; perhaps 
as remote as the days of Ptolemy Euergetes, whose 
famous mirror may possibly have been nothing more 
than a telescope of extraordinary power. 

After Galileo and Jansen had revived the use of 
the telescope, some individuals carried to so great a 
length their devotion to Aristotle, that they positively 
refused to look through the instrument; so averse 
were they to open their eyes to any truths inconsbtent 
with their favourite creed. But when, a very few 
years afterwards, they found it impossible any longer 
to call in question the evidence of sense, it is amusing 
enough to find them modestly affirming, that it must 
have been from a passage in Aristotle (where he 
attempts to explain why stars become visible in the 
day time, when viewed from the bottom of a deep 
well,) that the inventor of the telescope had borrowed 
the idea ! The two facts., combined together, exhibit 
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a traly e^aracteristical portrait of one of the most 
fatal weaknesses incident to humanity ; and form a 
moral apologue, duly exemplified in subjects of still 
nearer interest than the phenomena of the heavens. 



THE MICROSCOPE. 

The invention of the microscope must have been 
almost necessarily coeval with that of the telescope, 
depending as they do on principles so nearly allied ; 
and it is cle^ir, from Friar Bacon's works, that he was 
not less acquainted with the one than with the 
other. It was first brought into use in more recent 
times by the same Jansen of Middleburgh, to whom 
Borellus ascribes the invention of the telescope. 

Jansen presented the first microscope he constructed 
to prince Maurice, from whom it passed into the 
hands of Albert, Archduke of Austria. William 
Borell, who gives this account in a letter to his brother 
Peter, says, that when he was Ambassador in England 
in 1619, Cornelius Drebell shewed him a microscope 
which he said had been given to him by the archduke, 
and was the same which Jansen himself had made. 

Many of those who purchase microscopes are so 
little acquainted with their general and extensive 
usefulness, and so much at a loss for objects to examine 
by them, that, after diverting their friends some few 
times with what they find in the slides which generally 
accompany the instrument, or, perhaps, with two or 
three common objects, the microscope is laid aside as 
of little farther virtue : whereas no instrument has yet 
appeared in the world capable of aflfording so constant. 
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various, and satisfactory ap entertainment to the mind. 
Of this a recent observer has furnished us with the 
following very curious particulars. 

On examining the edge of a very keen razor, by the 
microscope, it appeared as broad as the back part of a 
very thick knife ; rough, imeven, full of notches and 
furrows, and so far from any thing like sharpness, that 
an instrument so blunt as this seemed to be, would not 
serve even to cleave wood. 

An exceeding small needle being also examined, the 
point thereof appeared above a quarter of an inch in 
breadth ; not round nor flat, but irregular and unequal ; 
and the surface, though extremely smooth and bright 
to the naked eye, seemed full of ruggedness, holes, 
and scratches. In short, it resembled an iron bar out 
of a smith's forge. 

But the sting of a bee, viewed through the same 
instrument, shewed every where a polish amazingly 
beautiful, without tiie least flaw, blemish, or inequality ; 
and ended in a point too fine to be discerned. 

A small piece of very fine lawn appeared, firom 
the large distances or holes between its threads, some- 
what like a hurdle or a lattice ; and the threads them- 
selves seemed somewhat coarser than the yam witii 
which ropes are made for anchors. 

Some Brussels lace, worth five pounds a yard, looked 
as if it were made of a thick, rough, uneven hair-line, 
and twisted, fattened, or clotted together, in a very 
clumsy manner. 

But a silkworm's web being examined, appeared 
perfectiy smooth and shining, everywhere equal, and 
as much finer than any t^fead the finest spinster in the 
world ever made> as the smallest twine is finer than the 
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thickest cable. A pod of this silk being wound off, 
was found to contain nine hundred and ^irtty yards ; 
but it b proper to take notice, that as two threads are 
glued together by the worm, through its whole length, 
it makes really double the above number, or one thou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty yards ; which, being 
weighed with the utmost exactness, were found no 
heavier than two grains and a hal^ What an exquisite 
fineness was here ! and yet this is nothing when com- 
pared to the webb of a small spider, or even with the 
silk diat is issued from the mouth of this very worm, 
when but newly hatched from the egg. 

Let us examine things with a good microscope, and 
we shdl be immediately convinced that the utmost 
power of art is only a concealment of deformity, an 
imposition upon our want of sight ; and that our ad- 
miration of it arises from our ignorance of what it 
really is. 

This valuable discovery will prove the most boasted 
performances of art to be ill-shaped, rugged, and 
uneven, as if they were hewn with an axe, or struck 
out wi& a mallet and chissel; it will shew bungling, 
inequality, and imperfections in every part, and that 
the whole is disproportionate and monstrous. Our 
finest miniature paintings appear before this instru- 
ment as mere daubings plastered on with a trowel, and 
entirely void of beauty, either in the drawing or the 
colouring. Our most shining varnishes, our smoothest 
polishings, will be found to be mere roughness, full of 
gaps and flaws. 
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THE PHILOSOPHER'S STONE. ' 

The records of the middle ages present a motley 
group of adventurers, solely devoted to the occult art 
of transmutation. Some "were open impostors ; others 
deluded believers ; but their respective histories were 
in general accurate illustrations of the definition which 
describes alchymy as an art without principle, which 
begins in falsehood, proceeds in labour, and ends in 
beggaiy. 

Penotus, who died at the age of ninety-eight, in 
the hospital of Sierdon in Switzerland, had spent 
nearly his whole life in researches after the philosopher's 
stone ; and being at length reduced from affluent cir- 
cumstances to beggary and reason, he us^d to say» 
" That if he had a mortal enemy that he durst not 
encounter openly, he would advise him, above all 
things, to give himself up to the study and practice of 
alchymy." 

The following curious proclamation occurs among 
the records of the reign of Edward III. A. D. 1^29. 

" Know all men, that We have been assured that John 
Rows, and William de Dalby, know how to make silver 
by the art of alchymy : that they have made it in 
fonner tiroes, and still continue to make it ; and consi- 
dering that these men, by their art, and by making that 
precious metal, may Ife profitable to us, and to our 
kingdom, we have commanded our well-beloved Thomas 
Cary to apprehend the foresaid John and William, 
wherever they can be found, within liberties or without, 
and bring them to us, together with all the instruments 
of their art, under safe and sure custody." 
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So strong did the belief in this imagtauy art at length 
become, that government thought there was no other way 
of putting a stop to tiie utter deprecation with which it 
threatened the coin of the country , than to make the prac- 
tice of it felony! The act of parliament which was passed 
for this purpose in the 5th year of Henry IV. Lord CJoke 
calb the shortest he ever met with. It is in these words : 
** None from henceforth shall use to multiply gold or 
silver, or use the craft of multiplications ; and if any 
the same do, he shall incur the pain of felony." 

Thie earliest of the true alchymists, whose name has 
reached posterity, was Geifer, supposed td have been 
an Arabian Prince of the seventh century; whence 
Pr. Johnson shrewdly supposes that the word gibberish, 
anciently written gebberisk, was originally applied to 
the language of Geber and bis followers. 

BERNARD TREVISAN. 
Among the most remarkable victims to the chimera 
of the philosopher's stone, was Bernard Trevisan, who 
was bom at Parb early in the fifteenth century. He 
commenced his career with the unsuccessful repetition 
of certain processes of transmutation described by 
Rhazes, in which he expended eight hundred crowns. 
The perusal of Geber's treatise on the perfection of 
the metals rekindled his hopes, and after wasting two 
thousand crowns upon apparatus and materials, this ex- 
periment proved as fruitless as the former. The writings 
of Rupescissa, Archelaus, and Sacrobosca, shortly 
afterwards engaged his notice ; and to ensure success, 
he associated himself with a monk, and performed a 
variety of silly but laborious experiments, at the ex- 
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pense of more than a thousand crowns. He submitted 
the same portion of spirit of wine, to three hundred dis- 
tillations ; and was^ngaged during a period of twelve 
years in a series of fruitless and unmeaning operations, 
upon alum, common salt, and copperas. At length he 
quitted his native country for Italy, whence he proceed- 
ed to Spain and Turkey, in search of the adepts of the 
art, from whom he hoped to acquire the secret, and re- 
imburse himself. Having thus squandered away the 
remains of his broken fortune, and reduced newly to 
beggary, he retired to the Isle of Rhodes, where he 
entered the service of Arnold of Villa Nova, from 
whom he falsely states, that he obtained what he had 
so long searched for. 

POSSIBILITY OP A VACUUM. 

The Peripatetics maintained, that the creation of a 
vacuum was impossible even to supernatural power. 
This dogma was first shaken by a circumstance which 
happened to some workmen employed by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Having sunk a deep well, they 
endeavoured to bring the water to the surface by a com- 
mon sucking pump, but found, to their surprise, that 
they could only make it ascend to the height of about 
thirty feet Galileo, whose talents had gained him 
great celebrity and respect, was consulted in thi» 
emergency. His answer was, that although nature 
does disIUce a vacuum, there is a certain limit to her 
antipathy, equivalent to the pressure of a column of 
water eighteen palms high. 
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ANTIMONY. 



The origin of the name of antimony is rcmarkahle. 
Basil Valentin, superior of a college of Keligionists, 
having observed that this mineral fattened the pigs, 
imagined that it would have the same effect on the holy 
brotherhood, but the case was seriously different ; for 
the unfortunate fathers who greedily made use of it, 
died in a very short time. This is the origin of its 
name, Anti-moine. In spite of this unfortunate be- 
ginning, Paracelsus resolved to bring the mineral into 
practice ; he thought he could make it useful, by mixing 
it with other preparations ; but he did not succeed ac- 
cording to his hopes. The faculty of Paris were on 
this occa^on divided into two parties ; the one main- 
tained that antimony was poison ; the other affirmed 
that it was an excellent remedy. The dispute became 
more general, and the Parliament and the Sorbonne 
interfered in the matter ; biit some time afterwards the 
world began to judge rightiy concerning thb excellent 
mineral ; and its wonderful effects have occasioned the 
faculty to place it among their best remedies. 

COPERNICAN SYSTEM. 

Copernicus, who flourished in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had no sooner stored his mind 
with an extensive knowledge in mathematics, than he 
* applied it to correcting the system of astronomy which 
then prevailed. After examining the various hypotheses 
that had been invented for the solution of the celestial 
phcnora^a, he adopted that of Pythagoras, which 
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makes the sun to be the centre of the system, and 
supposes the earth to move not only round the sun, 
but ako roimd its own axis. This system Copernicus 
began to consider, and to write upon, when he was 
thirty-five years of age. He employed himself in 
contemplating the phenomena carefully ; in making 
mathematical calculations; in examining the obser- 
vations of the ancients, and in making new ones of 
his own. After more than twenty years chiefly spent 
in this manner, he brought his scheme to perfection, 
and established that system of the world which goes 
by his name, and is now universally received. His 
system was, however, then looked upon as a most 
dangerous heresy; for which he was thrown into 
prison by Pope Urban VIII., and not suffered to come 
out until he had recanted his opinion ; that is, until 
he had renounced the testimony of his senses. 

It would be in the highest degree interesting, to 
know by what steps Copernicus was led to conceive 
the bold system which removes the earth from the 
centre of the world, and ascribes to it a two-fold 
motion. And it appears extraordinary that so natural 
a thought should have occurred at so late a period 
for the first, or neArly for the first, time. 

TYCHO BRAKE. 
The great eclipse of the sun on the 21st of August, 
1569, happening at the precise time the astronomers • 
had foretold, Tycho Brfdi6, then a boy of fourteen 
years of age, began to look upon astronomy as some- 
thing divine, and he felt the strongest desire to be- 
come acquainted with it. Here indeed was called in 
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action a propensity nearly allied both to the ttfength 
and the weakness of the mind of this extraordinary 
man ; the same that attached him on the one hand to 
the calculations of astronomy, and on the other to 
the predictions of judicial astrplogy. 

When sixteen years of age, Tycho Brah6 was sent 
to Leipsic lo study law ; but astronomy wholly en- 
grossed hb thoughts, and he spent all his pocket 
money in purchasing books on that science. Having 
procured a small celestial globe, he would wait until 
his tutor was gone to bed, in order to examine the con- 
stellations €md leara their names ; and when the sky 
was clear, he spent whole nights in viewing the stars. 

Tycjio, on his retum to Denmark, obtained the 
patronage of the king ; by which he was enabled to 
eiect aA observatory, and form an establishment in 
the Island of Huena, such as had never yet been 
dedicated to astronomy. He had also a pension of 
two Uiousand crowns allowed him ; and the cantmry of 
Roshild, which produced one thousand more. He was 
alfio provided with instruments of far greater size, 
more skilfully contrived, and more nicely divided, 
than any that had yet been directed to the heavens. 
- Among the improvements which he made in the 
art of astronomical observation, was that of verifying 
the instruments, or determining their errors by actual 
observation, instead of trasting, as had been hitherto 
done, to the supposed infallilHlity of the original 
construction. 

One of the first objects to which the Banish astro- 
nomer applied himself, was the formation of a new 
catalogue of tiie fixed stars. The irregularities of the 
moon's motions were his next subjects of mquiry. 
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The comet of 1^70 was carefnlly observed by Tycho, 
and gave rise to a new theory of these bodies. He 
considered comets, as bodies placed far beyond the 
reach of our atmosphere, and moving round the sun. 
This was a severe blow to the physics of Aristotle, 
which regarded comets as meteors generated in the 
atmosphere. 

Yet Tycho, with this knowledge of astronomy, and 
after having made observations more numerous and 
accurate than all the astronomers who went before 
him, continued to reject the system of Copernicus, 
and to deny the motion of the earth. If Tycho had 
lived before Copernicus, his system would have been 
a step in the advancement of knowledge -, coming 
after him, it was a step backward. 

Tycfho had a strong belief in the predictions of 
astrology. If he met an old woman when he went 
out of doors, or a hare upon the road when on a jour- 
ney, he used to turn back immediately, being per- 
suaded that it was a bad omen. When he lived at 
Uraniaburg, he had at his house a madman, whom he 
placed at his feet at table, and fed himself. As he 
imagined that every thing spoken by mad persons 
presaged something, he carefully observed all that 
this man said ; and because it sometimes proved true, 
he imagined it might always be depended on. But 
credulity so unworthy a man deeply versed in real 
science, is certainly to be set down less to hb own 
account, than to that of the age in which he lived. 
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THE GREGORUN CALENDAR. 

In the year 1474, Pope Sixtus IV. being convinced 
of the necessity of a reformation of the Julian calendar, 
sent for Regiomontanus, a celebrated mathematician 
of that period, to Rome, and presented him to the 
archbishopric of Ratisbon, in order to engage him in 
the undertaking. But a premature death preventing 
his assistance, and no one being thought worthy to 
be his successor, the project was for that time sus- 
pended ; apd it was not until after the lapse of a 
hundred years, that Pope Gregory XIII. had the 
honour of accomplishing what several preceding pon- 
tiffs and councils had attempted in vain. He invited 
to Rome a considerable number of mathematicians 
and astronomers, employed ten years in the examina- 
tion of their several formuls ; and finally gave the 
preference to the plan proposed by Aloisius and 
Antoninus lilius, two brothers of Verona. He trans- 
mitted copies of this plan, in the year 1577, to all 
catholic states, academies, &'c. A council of the 
most learned prelates was convened by the Pope; 
and the subject being finally 'settled, a brief was 
published in the month of March, 1582, by which 
the use of the ancient calendar was abolished, and 
the new one substituted in its stead, called from the 
Pope's name the Gregorian Calendar, or New Style. 



INVENTION OF LOGARITHMS. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century, the time 
and labour required for arithmetical calculations had 
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become excessive, and were felt as extremely burdetL" 
some by the mathematicians and astronomers' all over 
Europe. Napier of Merchiston, whose mind seems 
to have been peculiarly turned to arithmetical re- 
searches, and who was also devoted to the study of 
astronomy, had early sought for the means of relieving 
himself and others from this difficulty. He had 
viewed the subject in a variety of lights ; and a num- 
ber of ingenious devices had occurred to him, by 
which the tediousness of arithmetical operations 
might more or less completely be avoided; till at 
length he arrived at that beautiful system of logarithms 
which has rendered his name so illustrious. 

It has been justly said, by Professor Playftdr, that 
as there never was any invention for which the state 
of knowledge had less prepared the way, there never 
was any where more merit fell to the share of the 
inventor. 

His good fortune was not less remarkable than his 
great sagacity. Had the invention of logarithms been 
delayed till the enid of the seventeenth century^ it 
would have come about without effect, and would .not 
have conferred on the author the high celebrity which 
Ns^ier so justly derives from it In another respect 
he has also been fortunate. Many inventions have 
been eclipsed or obscured by new discoveries, or they 
have been so altered by subsequent improvements, 
that their original form can hardly be recognized, and 
in some instances has been entirely forgotten. This 
has almost always happened to the discoveries made 
at an early period in the progress of science ; and 
before their principles were folly unfolded. But it has 
been quite otiierwise with the invention of the loga- 
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lithml^ whkb came out of the hands of the author so 
perfect, that it has never teceived but one material 
improvem^t, that which it derived from the ingenuity 
of his friend Briggs, in conjunction with his own. 

NAPIER'S SECRET INVENTIONS. 

In the Archiepiscopal Library at Lambeth Palace, 
there is a curious paper preserved among the MSS. of 
Anthony Bacon, Esq. written by Lord Napier: 
entitled, " Secret Inventions, profitable and neces* 
sary in these days for the defence of this Island, and 
withstanding of strangers, enemie's to God's truth and 
religion." These inventions are four in number, all 
of which Lord Napier said he hoped to perform. The 
third is the most curious ; it is the invention of a 
piece of artillery, which would destroy a whole army, 
or cut down the masts and tackling of a whole fleet, 
at once. 

Sir Thomas Urquhart, of Cromarty, in his Jewel, 
mentions such a machine as laving actually been con- 
structed. Speaking of Napier, he says, " He had the 
skill, as is commonly reported, to frame an engine, 
(for an invention not unlike that of Archy tas's Dove) 
which by virtue of some secret springs, inward resorts, 
with other implements and materials fit for the pur- 
pose, inclosed within the bowels thereof, had the 
^ower, if proportionable in bulk to the action required 
of it, (for he could have made it of all sizes,) to clear 
a field of four miles in circumference of all the livmg 
creatures exceeding a foot in height that should be 
foun4 thereon, how near soever they might be found to 
one toother ^ .by which means he made it appear that he 

¥ 
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was able, with the help of this machine alone, to kill 
thirty thousand Tuiks without the hazard of one 
Chrbtian. Of this it is said that (on a wager) he 
gave proof upon a large plain in Scotland, to the de-' 
struction of a great many head of cattle and flocks of 
sheep, whereof some were distant from others half a 
mile. To continue the thread of my story as I have 
it, I must not forget, that when he was most earnestly 
desired by an old acquaintance and professed friend 
of his, even about the time of his contracting the 
malady whereof he died, that he would be pleased, 
for the honour of his family, and hb own everlasting 
memory to posterity, to reveal unto him the manner of 
the contrivance of so ingenious a mystery ; subjoining 
thereto, for the better persuading him, that it were a 
thousand pities that so excellent an invention should 
be buried with him in the grave, and that after his 
decease, nothing should be known thereof : his answer 
was, " That for the ruin and overthrow of man there 
were too many devices already framed, which if he 
could make to be fewer, he would with all his might 
endeavour to do ; and that therefore, seeing the ma- 
lice and rancour rooted in the heart of mankind 
will not suffer them to diminbh the number of them, 
by any new conceit of hb they should never be 
increased." 



TWO SORTS OF TRUTH. 
As late as the year 1598, Daniel Hoffman, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity in the University of Helmstadt, 
laying hold of some particular opinions of Luther, 
extravagantly muutained, that philosophy was the 
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mortal enemy of religion; that troth was divisable 
into two branches, the one philosophical, and the other 
theological; and that what was true in philosophy, 
was false in theology ! 



CIRCULATION OF THE BLOOD. 

The cirtmlation of the blood is the most important 
discovery that ever was made in the whole science of 
physiology ; the influence which it necessarily exerted 
on the doctrines of pathology, caused a general revo- 
lution throughout the whole circle of medical know- 
ledge. To William Harvey, an Ikiglish physician, 
the glory of thb discovery has been assigned, by 
the almost unanimous concurrence of his successors, 
although some have endeavoured to deprive him of 
his well-eamed fame by ascribing a knowledge of the 
circulation to varioOs preceding writers. 

Mr. Duteps, in his " Becherches sur TOri^e des 
Decouvertes attributes aux Modemes," has brought 
forward passages from Hippocrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Julius, Pollux, Apuleins, and several others, to prove 
that they knew the course of the blood; and yet 
nothing moi^ is necessary to disprove his assertion, 
than to examine the very passages which he adduces 
in support of it. 

Vigneul Marville, in his Milanges de Literature, says, 
" It is said that the religions of St. Vannes have dis^ 
covered, in St Ambrose, the doctrine of the circula- 
tion of the ' blood, which has been thought to be a 
modem discovery by Harvey :" and Voltaire assures 
us, that Servetus made the discovery long before 
f2 
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Haivey, who is considered on the continent iiot as 
the first who discovered the ciienlation of the blood, 
but the first who denumstrcAed it But Servetus only 
knew the minor circulation ; he laid the foundation 
of the building which had baffled all the efforts of 
the great geniuses of antiquity. 

The merits of Harvey, whose fame can never perish 
while medical science continues to be cultivated, is 
enhanced by considering the degraded state of medical 
knowledge at that time in England. While anatomical 
schools had been long established in Italy, France, 
and Germany, and several teachers had rendered 
tbeur names illustrious by the successful pursuit of 
the science, anatomy vmis still unknown in England, 
and dissection had hitherto hardly begun ; yet at this 
inauspicious period did Harvey make a discovery, 
which amply justifies Haller in ranking hkn as only 
second to Hippocrates. 

The publication of this grand discovery, which vras 
first promulgated about the year 1619, roused the 
attention of all Europe, and it was powerfully op- 
posed for some time: but as this was a dispute in 
which no particular interests opposed the final re^ 
ception of truth, Harvey had the satisfaction of 
living to see his doctrine fully established. It is 
somewhat mortifying, however, to find, that so far from 
advancing his reputation and success as a candidate 
for practice, this unrivalled display of sagacity, in- 
dustry, and knowledge, seems to have had a contrary 
eflfect; for he never appears to have occupied the 
highest rank as a medical practitioner. " Perhaps,*' 
says Dr. Aikin, " his researches took him out of ihe 
common road to popular -eminence -, and they seem 
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to have exposed Mm to the prejudice so commoiUy 
prevailing against an innovator ; for we find him com- 
plaining to a fnend, that his practice considerably de- 
clined after the publication of his discovery." 

GALILEO. 

The succession of noble discoveries made by Gralileo, 
the most splendid, probably, which it ever fell to the 
lot of one individual to make, in a better age would 
have entitled its au&or to the admiration and gratitude 
of tiie whole scientific world, but they were viewed at 
the time with suspicion and jealousy. The ability and 
success veith which Galileo had laboured to overturn 
tiie doctrines of Aristotle and the' schoolmen, as well 
as to establish the motion of the earth, and the im- 
mobility of the sun, excited many enemies. The 
churdi itself was roused to action by reflecting, that 
it had staked the infallibility of its judgments on the 
truth.pf the very opinions which were now in danger 
of being overthrown. 

The Dialogues of Galileo contuned a full expo- 
sition of the evidence of the earth's motion, and set 
forth the errors of the old, as well as the discoveries of 
the new philosophy with great force of reasoning, and 
with the charms of the most lively eloquence. They 
are vmtten indeed with such singular felicity, that we 
read them at the present day, when the truths con- 
tained in them are known and admitted, with 
all tiie delight of novelty, and feel carried back 
to the period when the telescope was first directed to 
the heavens, and when the earth's motion, with all its 
train of consequences, was proved for the first time. 
f3 
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The author of such a work Could not be forgiven. 
Galileo accordingly was twice brought before the in- 
qubition. The first time, a council of scTcn cardinals 
pronounced a sentence, which for the sake of those 
disposed to believe that power can subdue truth, 
ought never to be forgotten : " That to muntain the 
sun to be immoveable, and without local modem, in 
the centre of the world, is an absurd proposition, false 
in philosophy, heretical, in religion, and C(mtrary to 
the testimony of Scripture. That it is equally absurd 
and false in philosophy to assert, that the earth is not 
immoveable in the centre of the world, and, considered 
theologically, equally erroneous and heretical." 

Galileo was Uireatened with imprisonment, unless 
he would retract his opinions, and a promise was at 
length extorted from him, that he would not teach the 
doctrine of the earth's motion either by speaking or 
writing. To thb promise he did not conform. 

In the year 1663, Galileo, now seventy years old, 
was again brought before the Inquisition, forced 
solemnly to disavow his beKef in the earth's motion, 
and condemned to perpetual imprisonment, though 
the sentence was afterwards mitigated, and he was 
allowed to return to Florence. The sentence appears 
to have pressed very heavily on Galileo's mind, and 
he never afterwards either talked or wrote on the sub- 
ject of astronomy. Such was the triumph of his 
enemies, on whom ample vengeance would have long 
ago been executed, if the indignation and contempt 
of posterity could reach the mansions of the dead^ 
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ATTAINMENTS OF TIIE CHINESE. 

The Chinese have been represented by some of 
the French missionaries as profound astronomers, at 
a time when all Europe was in a state of barbarism ; 
as being able to calcnlate the recurrence of eclipses ; 
to adjust the regular motions of the sun and moon ; 
to measure the distances of the planets, &c. 

Of the real extent of their knowledge of eclipses, 
subsequent travellers have afforded us some rather 
singular specimens. Von Braam, the Dutch ambas- 
sador, tells ns, that an eclipse happened which kept 
the Emperor and his mandarins the whole day de* 
Toutly praying, that the moon might not be swallowed 
Qp by the great dragon that was hovering about her! 

The state in w}\ich the calendar was found when 
Adam Schaal, one of the earliest Jesuits, made his way 
to Fekin, sufficiently proves their ignorance of astro- 
nomical calculations. An intercalary month was in- 
serted into the wrong year ! On his announcing this 
blunder, all the departments of the state, ordinary 
and extraordinary, were summoned to sit in judgment 
on the good father's report ; and, after mature consider- 
ation, they unanimously decreed, that the father must 
be in the wrong, and that the intercalary month should 
stand where it was. 

" What," says Sir Jasper, in the farce, " I always 
thought till now that the heart was on the left side, 
and the liver on the right ? 

** Gregory. Aye, so they were formerly, but we 
have changed all that. The college at present, su*, 
proceeds on an entire new method.'* 
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Of natural and experimental philosophy, the Chinese 
only knew what the Jesuits taught them, and tl^at ap- 
pears not to have been much* Of clock-making, 
dialling, optics, and electricity, they knew nothing ; 
of hydrostatics and hydraulics, very little; they 
raised water by a machine resembling the Persian 
wheel, and by a large wheel with bamboo tubes, fixed 
obliquely on its rim ; but they were ignorant even of 
the principle of the common pump. Tlie use of most 
of the mechanical powers is known even to savages, 
but the mos> commodious and effective application of 
them was not known to the Chinese ; in most cases, . 
manual strength supplied the place of mechanical 
power. When Mr. Barrow, in delivering the presents 
to the Emperor Kien-long, failed in making him com- 
prehend the use of the mechanical powers from a 
complete set of models, the old man observed, that 
they might serve as playthings for his grandf^hildreiu 

At the same time, whatever depends on mere imi- 
tation and manual dexterity, can be executed as weU 
and as neatly by a Chinese, as by the most skilful 
artists of the western world, and some of them in a 
style of very superior excellence. No people, for ex- 
ample, have carried the art of dyeing, or extracting 
dyeing materials from so great a variety of animal, 
mineral, and vegetable substances, as the Chinese have 
done ; and this merely from a practical knowledge of 
chemical affinities, without troubling themselves with 
theories derived from scientific principles. 
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SECRET WRITINa 
Before the mode of writing in cypher was discovered, 
vanons were the arts resorted to by the ancients for 
conveying secret intelligence. Harpagus, when he 
wished to excite Cyrus to a conspiracy against his 
uncle, sent his letters in the belly of a hare. Dema- 
ratus. King of Sparta, when a refugee at the Spanish 
court, acquainted his countrymen with the designs of 
Xerxes to invade Greece, by writing an epistle on a 
tablet of wood, and covering the letters over with wax. 
This intelligence enabled the Grecians to make such 
provision for the war, as to defeat ihe most numerous 
army mentioned in history. Some have carried 
epistles which have been inscribed on their bodies. 
This is one of the secret modes of conveyance men- 
tioned by Ovid. 

Caveat hoc custos, pro charta, conscia tergum 
Frobeat, inque suo corpore verba ferat. 

But among all the ancient devices for secret com* 
munication, none appears so ingenious or so singular as 
that of Histsns, mentioned by Herodotus. While 
he resided with Darius in Persia, he was anxious to 
send to Aristagoras in Greece, about exciting the re- 
volt from the Persian government, but did not know 
how at that distance to convey so dangerous a message 
with sufficient secrecy. At length he. hit upon this 
expedient He selected one of his household servants, 
whose eyes were unwell, and told him that for his re- 
covery, his hair must be shaved and his head scarified. 
In the performance of this business, Histaeus imprinted 
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his secret intentions on the bald head of his servant, 
and kept him close at home until his hair was grown. 
He then told him that, for his perfect recovery, he 
must travel into Greece to Aristagoras, who by shaving 
his head the second time, would certainly restore 
him to perfect sight and health. By this means^ 
Histaeus wias enabled to make the wished-for com- 
munication. 

Le Sieur Guillet de la GuiUetiere endeavours to 
show that the Spartans were the inventors of writing 
in cypher ; lEUid that their ScytalaB were the first rudi- 
ments of this art. The nature and use of the Scy tals, 
according to Hutarch, was this. When the Grecian 
magistrates sent out an admiral or a general, they pre- 
pared two cylindrical pieces of wood with so much 
exactness, that they were perfectly equal both in 
length and thickness. One of these they kept them- 
selves, and the other was given to the' military officer 
there employed. When they had any secret or im- 
portant orders to communicate to him, they took a 
long narrow slip of parchment, and rolled it round 
their own staff in a spiral form, one fold close to 
another^ and then wrote their communication upon the 
edges of the parchment This done, they took it off 
the scroll and sent it to the commander, who, on re- 
ceiving it, applied it to his staff, so that the broken 
and imperfect characters now became legible. 

In the age of Aristotle, secret writing assumed a 
more regular and systematic form ; and iBneas is said 
to have collected and invented a great number of secret 
modes of corresponding. 

In modem times, Lord Bacon, the Marquis of Wor- 
cester, Baptista Porta, Vieta, Dr. WalHs, Bishop 
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Willpas, &c. have reduced the art of writing in cypher 
to a science ; and letters, nomeral figures, secret cha- 
racters, pieces of thread, gloves, notes of music, &c. 
have all been employed with great ingenuity. In 
Rees's Cyclopaedia there is a very elaborate and curious 
article on this subject, in which the writer ha^ given 
some cyphers which cannot be discovered by any of 
the roles inown for decyphering at present 

DIVING BELL. 

The first use of the diving bell in Europe, was at 
Toledo in Spain, in the year 1588, before the Emperor 
Charles V., and ten thousand spectators. The expe- 
riment was made by two Greeks, who, taking a very 
large kettle, suspended by ropes, with the mouth down- 
wards, fixed planks in the middle of its concavity, 
upon which they placed themselves, and with a lighted 
candle gradually descended to a connderable depth. 

In 1683, William Phipps, ihe son of a blacksmith 
in America, formed a project for searching and un- 
loading a rich Spanish ship sunk on the coast of 
Hispaniola. He represented his plan in such a plaus- 
ible manner, that Charles II. gave him a ship, and 
furnished him with every thing necessary for his un- 
dertaking ; but, being unsuccessful, he returned in great 
poverty. He then endeavoured to procure another 
vessel from James II. ; but, failing in tlds, he got a sub- 
scription opened for the purpose, to which the Duke 
6f Albemarie largely contributed. In 1687, Phipps 
set sail in a ship of two hundred tons burden to try 
his fortune once more, having previously engaged to 
divide the profits according to the twenty shares of 
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which the subscription consisted. At first,, all his 
labours proved fruitless ; but, at last, when he seemed 
almost to despair of success, he was fortunate enough 
to bring up so much treasure, that he returned to 
England with the value of two hundred thousand 
pounds sterling. Of this sum he got about twenty 
thousand, and the duke ninety thousand pounds. 
Phipps was ktughted by the king, and laid the 
foundation of the fortunes of the present noble House 
of Mulgrave. 

THE LONGITUDE. 
The discovery of the lon^tude still remains a 
desideratum, although science has progressively made 
n^ approaches to it. In 1598, Philip III. of Spkin 
offered a hundred thousand crowns ; and the States of 
Holland, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
proposed a reward of thirty thousand florins to the 
person who should be fortunate enough to solve this 
difficult and important problem. In 1675> Charles XI. 
erected the Observatory at Woolwich, and appointed 
Mr. Flamstead his astronomical observer, with the 
express command that he should apply himself witli 
the utmost care and diligence to the rectifying the 
table of the motions of the heavens, and the places of 
the fixed stars, in order to find out the so-much de- 
sired longitude at sea, for perfecting tlie art of navi- 
gation. 

It was in the year 1714, that the parliament of 
Great Britain first began to consider this question as 
an object of national concern, tlieir attention having 
bfeen more particularly drawn to the subject by the 
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lofe of Sir Cloudesley Shovel's fleet. An act was 
accordingly passed in that year, offering re^vards to 
the person who should discover the longitude at sea, 
proportioned to the degree of accuracy that might be 
attained by such method : vfa. a reward of ^10,000 if 
it determines the same longitude to one degree of a 
great circle, or sixty geographical miles ; ^15,000 if 
it determines the same to two thirds of that distance ; 
and ^20,000 if it determmes it to half that dis- 
tance. Commissioners were appointed to examine the 
claims of persons, and forward the object of the act 
In 1774, all the acts concerning the longitude at sea 
were repealed, except what relates to the commis- 
sioners, and it was enacted, that any person who should 
discover any method for finding the longitude by 
means of a time-keeper, should be entitled to a reward 
of ^5000 for determining the Icngitude to or within 
one degree ; ^7500 for determining the same to forty 
geographical miles ; and ;£* 10,000 for a determination 
of within half a degree. Mr. Harrison had previously 
received the largest reward offered by the first act, 
£20,000, for his celebrated time-keeper. In addition 
to this, the jgratuities of the Board of Longitude, of 
the East India Company, and of others, contributed 
to augment the whole sum to about ^24,000. 

THE CHRONOMETER. 

The first person who proposed to ascertain the re- 
lative longitude of any place or ship at sea, by means 
of an horological machine for indicating the time of 
the first meridian, was Gemma Frisius, about the year 
1530. TIus method was described and recommended 
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in Carpenter's Geography as eariy as the year 1635 ; 
but the state in which horological machine-s were at that 
tune, prevented his accomplishing the design ; the idea 
however, once suggested, was valuable ; and stimulated 
ingenious mechanists to attempt the accomplishment 
of an object of such national importance. 

The discovery of the bochronism of springs^ which 
led the way to such great improvements in the con- 
struction of horological instruments, was made by Dr. 
Hooke, who registered his discovery by an anagram 
composed of the Latin sentence, ** Ut tensio sic vis," 
in the year 1658. In 1724, Henry Sully, an English 
clock-maker, who had settled at Paris, presented the 
Academy of Sciences with a marine time-keeper, 
made in 1721, and published a description of it in 
French by the title of ** Description abr^g^ d'une 
Horologe de Nouvelle Invention pour la juste mesure 
du temps en mer." Sully also made a second marine 
time-keeper, which was tried at sea at 1726 ; but the 
inventor died two years afterwards a martyr to his 
horological studies, before he had brought machines 
to that state of perfection which their object demanded. 

At a later period, Harrison got o£'20,000 for his 
chronometer ; but Mudge, who constructed better in- 
struments, was less fortunate, as the new act of pariia- 
ment required a greater degree of accuracy than that 
under which Harrison was remunerated. Mudge's 
chronometers did not keep time within the limits pre- 
scribed by the act, which required that they should keep 
time for six months, during which the error should not 
exceed four minutes. Mr. Mudge complained of the 
Board of Longitude, and petitioned the House of Com- 
mons, when a compensation of ^£2500 was ordered 
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liim. Messrs. Brockbank, Arnold, and Eamshaw, 
have all distinguished themselves in the construction of 
chronometers ; but none of them has been able to make 
them sufficiently correct to obtain the parliamentary 
reward. The Ommissioners of the Board of Longi- 
tude, however, gave Mr. Eamshaw ^3000. 

When Mr. Pitt proposed to lay a tax on watches, it 
was proved to him by a committee of watch-makers, 
diat a piece of the value of ^500 had been made out 
of materiab, which did not in their native original state 
cost more than sitpence. This induced him to abandon 
the tax. 



A HUGE TASK. 

Sir Henry Savilte, who founded the churs for 
geometry and astronomy in the University of Oxford, 
published in 1620 a work in quarto, now quite for- 
gotten, entitled, Prelectiones xiii, in Principiurh 
EUmentorum EuctidiSt 8^c, It began with these words, 
Contiihim meum est, aitditores, si vires et vaUtudo sujfe- 
cerint, explicare definitumes, peAtiones, communes sen- 
tentias, et octo priores propositiones prim iibri Elemen' 
torum; cetera post me venientibiis reUnquere* And it 
finished with the following : Exsolvi per Dei gratiam, 
Domini avditoreSf promissum, liberavijidem meam, ex* 
plicavi pro modulo meo, defmUiones, petitiones, communes 
sententias, et octo priores propositiones Elementonim 
Euclidis. Hie anmsfessus cychs artemque repono, Suc- 
cedent in hoc munus nUifortasse magis vegeto corpore et 
vitAdo ingenio, 

Now-a-days, an hour's labour at most will enable 
any person of ordinary talent to learn the definitions, 
g2 
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postalates, axioms, and first eight propositions, of 
Euclid ; but here we have an illustrious s^van of the 
seventeenth century, speaking of such an enterprbe 
as one of exceeding greatness and difficulty. He is 
afraid, good man, that his strength -will fail him ; Si 
vires et vuUtvAo suffecerint. He leaves it to those who 
may come after him to push things a litde farther ; 
cetera post me venientibus relinqtiere. He thanks God 
that, by a singular degree of favour, he has been 
enabled to execute what he promised ; Exsolvi per 
Dei gratican promiisum, liberamfidem meanly explicavi 
pro modtUo suo. What ? The quadrature of the circle ? 
the duplication of the cube ? No,tio. Tliis great man 
has succeeded, by divine favour, in explaining, pro 
wadulo suo, the definitions, postulates, axioms, and 
first eight propositions, of the first book of Euclid*s 
Elements! PerhapSf amcHig those who may come 
after him, some one will be found with more health 
and more ability to continue the great work ; Succe- 
dent in hoc munus alii fortasse magis vegeto corpore et 
vivido ingemo* Perhaps, indeed. But for him, it is time 
that he should think of repose ; hie annisfessus cycles, 
artemquerepono! 

How satisfactory to think of the effect which philo- 
sophy has since had in removing tiiose obstacles to 
the acquisition of useful knowledge, which were 
created by the pedantic taste prevalent two centuries 
ago. . What a contrast to a quarto commentary on 
the definitions, postulates, axioms, and first eight pro- 
positions of Euclid's Elements, is presented by Con- 
dorcet*s estimate of the time, now sufficient to con- 
duct a student to the highest branches of mathe- 
matics ! In the last century, it required some years 
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of stndy to learn all that Aichimedes imd Hippaichus 
knew ; and now two years of instruction from one 
professor, are sufficient to make a pupil versant in all 
the knowledge of Leibnitz or of Newton." 

CA3XINATI0N. 

In the year 1629, Brun, an apothecary residing in 
the town of Bergerac, in France, melted two pounds 
six ounces of tin,' and in six hours, the whole was con- 
verted into a calx,' which weighed seven ounces more 
than the tin employed. Brun, astonished at this cir- 
cumstaoce^i (for it was not then known that metals 
experience an increase of weight during their calci- 
nation,) communicated it to John Rey, a physician 
of Perigord, who, in 1630, published a tract upon the 
subject, in which he justly refers the increase of 
weight to the absorption of air. "Thus," says 
Hey, in the fanciful language of the period, " have I 
succeeded in liberating this surprising truth from the 
dark dungeons of obscurity ; which was vainly, but 
laboriously, sought after by Cardan, Scaliger, 
Faschius, Coesalpinus, and Libavius. Others may 
search for it, but in vain, unless they pursue the royal 
road which 1 have cleared. The labour has been 
mine — the profit is the reader^s-^-ihe glory is from 
above." 



JESUIT'S BARK. 

A casual circumstance discovered that excellent 
febrifuge, the Jesuit's bark. An Indian in a delirious 
fever, having been left by his companions by the 
c3 
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ude of a river, 33 incurable, to quench his burning 
tbirst, he naturally drank copious draughts of the 
water, which having long imbibed the virtues of the 
bark, which abundantly floated on the stream, it 
quickly dispersed the fever of the Indian. He re- 
turned to his friends, and having explained tiie na- 
ture of his remedy, the indisposed crowded about the 
margin of the holy stream, as they imagined it to be, 
till they perfectly exhausted all its virtues. The 
•ages of the tribe, however, found at length in what 
the efficacy of the stream consisted. The Americans 
discovered it, in the year 1640, to the lady of the 
Viceroy of Peru, who recovered by its yse from a 
dangerous fever. In 1643, the reputation of this 
remedy was spread about Italy and Rome, by the 
Cardinal de Lugo and other Jesuits.- It was called 
Cardinal de Lugo's bark, on account. of his distri- 
buting it very freely, though it was then extremely 
dear. 

A French merchant, M. Delpech, residing at 
Guayra in the Caraccas, had stored up a large 
quantity of fresh cinchima, in apartments which were 
afterwards required for the reception of some tia- 
vellers as guests. These apartments contained each 
eight or ten thousand pounds of bark, and in conse- 
quence of its fermentation, the heat was mu^h greater 
than in the other parts of the house, rendering the 
place somewhat disagreeable. One of the beds 
placed in these rooms was occupied by a traveller 
ill of a malignant fever. After the first day he found 
himself much better, though he had taken no medi- 
cine ; in a few days he felt himself quite recovered, 
without any medical treatment whatever. This un- 
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expected success induced M. Delpecfa to make some 
other trials ; several persons, ill of fever, were placed 
successively in his magazine of cinchona, and they 
vrere all speedily cured, simply by the effluvia of tlie 
bark. A bale of coffee, and a quantity^ of brandy, 
which were in tiie same room, were found to taste 
similar to an infusion of the baik. 

ORIGINAL AIR-PUMP. 

The idea of constructing a machine for the pur- 
pose of rarefying air, first occurred to Otto Guericke, 
who, after many fruitless attempts, succeeded by 
means of a sucking pump, in withdrawing a consi- 
derable portion of air from the interior of a copper 
ball. With this awkward and imperfect air-pump, he 
performed several notable experiments. One of these 
is often exhibited at the present day. It consists in 
exhausting a hollow brass globe, composed of two 
hemispheres, closely fitted to each other. When a 
portion of the interior air is removed, the pressure of 
the exterior atmosphere is such as to resist consider- 
able force applied to separate the hemispheres. This 
is called the Magdeburg experiment, and was first 
publicly exhibited in ine year 1654, before the depu- 
ties of the Empire, and the foreign ministers, assembled 
at the Diet of Ratbbon. 

This original air-pump, invented by the Burgo- 
master of Magdeburgh, was greatly improved by 
Hooke, who, in conjunction with Boyle, performed 
by its means a variety of new and important expe- 
riments, illustrative of the mechanical properties of 
the atmosphere, which, at a subsequent penod, tended 
considerably to the progress of pheumatic chemistry. 
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SEAT OF THE SOUL. 

The hypothesis of Descartes, which assigns to 
the soul for its principal seat, the pineal gland, 
is known to every one who has perused the Alma 
of Prior. It is not, perhaps, equally known, that 
the circumstance which determined him to fix on 
this particular spot, was the very plausible consi- 
deration, that among the different parts of the brain 
this was the only one he could find, which, being 
single and central, was fitted for the habitation of a 
being, of which he had previously conceived that 
unity and indivisibility must be essential attributes. 
In what manner the animal spirits, by their motions 
forwards and backwards in the nervous tubes, keep 
up the communication between this gland and the 
different parts of the body, so as to produce the 
phenomena of perception, memory, imagination, and 
muscular motion, he has attempted paiticulaily to 
explain ; describing the processes by which these 
various effects are accomplished, with jas decisive a 
tone of authority as if h^ had been demonstrating ex- 
perimentally the tsiiodliition of the blood. How 
curious to meet with such visionary speculations in 
the works of the same philosopher who, at the outset 
of his inquiriies, carried his scepticism so far as 
to reqmre a proof even of the existence of his own 
body! But so it is with all system builders ; they 
strain at gnats, and swallow camels by hundreds. 

The same idle theory was adopted by a contempo- 
rary English philosopher, Mr. Smith of Cambridge ; 
and for some time after the beginnihg of the eighteenth 
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century, it contmued 1p afford one of tiie chief 
objects of controversy between the rival Uidversitiea 
of Cambridge and Oxford. Of this, the Alma of 
Prior affords incontestible evidence. From the same 
poem it appears how mach the reveries of Descartes, 
about the seat of the soul, contributed to wean the 
" Cambridge wits" from their attachment to the still 
more incomprehensible pneumatology of Aristotle ; 
thus aptly illustrating a shrewd remark of D'Alem- 
bert, that " when absurd opinions are become inve- 
terate, it is sometimes of use to replace them by other 
errors, if nothing better can be done.** " Such," adds 
the same author very happily, " are the uncertainty 
and the vanity of the human mind, tfiat it has always 
need of an opinion on which it may lean ; it is a 
child, to whom a plaything must occasionally be pre- 
sented, in order to get out of its hands a mischievbus 
weapon ; the plaything will soon be abandoned when 
the light of reason begins to d&wn»" 

— Here Mathew said. 

Alma in verse, in prose, the mind 

By Aristotle's pen defin'd^ 

Throughout the body, squSt or tall. 

Is bona-Jide, all in aU. 

And yet, slap-dash, is all ag^ 

In every sinew, nerve, and vein ; 

Runs here and there like Hamlet's ghost. 

While every where she rules the roast. 

This system, Richard, we are told. 
The men of Oxford firmly hold ;■ 
The Cambridge wits, you know, deny 
With fp^ dixit to comply : 
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They say, (for in good truth they speak 
With small respect of that old Greek,) 
That putting all his words together, 
'Tis three blue beans in one blue bladder. 

Alma, they strenuously maintain. 
Sits cockhorse on her throne, the brain. 
And from that seat of bought dispenses 
Her sovereign pleasure to the senses. 

&c. &c. 
The whole poem is one continued piece of ridi- 
cule upon the various hypotheses of physiologists, 
concerning the nature of the connection between the 
soul and the body. It has been well pronounced 
by Professor Stewart, to be " by far the most original 
and characteristic of all Prior's works." 

DESCARTES' WOODEN DAUGHTER. 
When Descartes resided in Holland, he with great 
labour and industry made a female automaton, which 
occasioned some wicked wits to report that he had 
an illegitimate daughter, named Franchine. The 
object of Descartes was to prove demonstratively 
that beasts have no souls, and that they are but 
machines nicely composed, and move whenever 
another body strikes them, and communicates to them 
a portion of their motions. Having put this singular 
machine on board a vessel, the Dutch captain, who 
sometimes heard it move, had the curiosity to open 
the box. Astonished to see a littie human form un- 
commonly animated, yet, when touched, appearing 
to be nothing but wood, and being little versed in 
icicnce, but very superstitious, he took the ingenious 
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I labour of the philosopher for a little devil, and tenni- 

i nated the experiment of Descartes, by throwing hb 

toooden daughter into the sea. 

BOXLEY, ROOD OF GRACE. 

A more curious automaton tiian that of Descartes 
I which was made by the mere ingenuity of a natural 
genius, is described in Lambard's Perambulations. 
He says, • 
, " A carpenter of our country being a prisoner in 

France, got together fit matter for his purpose, and 
compacted, of wood, wire, paste, and paper, a Rood, 
[the MPage of a saint] of such exquisite art and ex- 
cellence, that it not only matched in comeliness and 
due proportion of parts, the best of the common sort ; 
but, in strange motion, variety of gesture, and nimble- 
ness of joints, passed all others that before had been 
seen ; the same being able to bow down and lift up 
itself; to shake and stir the hands and feet; to nod 
the head, and roll the eyes; to wag the chops; to 
bend the brows, and, finally, to represent to the 
eye both the proper motion of each member of the 
body, and also a lively and sigiiificant show of a well- 
contented or displeased mind; biting the lip, and 
gathering a frowning, froward, and disdainful face, 
when it would pretend offence ; and showing a most 
mild, amiable, and smiling cheer and coimtenance, 
when it would seem to be well pleased. This was the 
Rood of Grace at Boxley, which was, by Bishop 
Fisher, exposed at St PauFs Cross for a cheat, and 
broke to pieces." 
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MUSICAL COMPOSITION. 
The celebrated mnsician, LuUy, was one day re- 
proached with setting nothing to music, but the lan- 
guid verses of Quinault He ran immediately to his 
harpsichord, and, after having for a few minutes ran 
over the keys in a most violent manner, and witli 
great violence of gesture, sang from Bacine's tragedy 
of " Iphigenie," the following terrific lines : 

Un Prdtre environn^ d*nne foule cruelle 
Portera snr ma fille une main criminelle ; 
Dechirera son sein, et d*un oeil curieux 
Dans son coeur palpitant consoltera les Dieux. 

A similar anecdote is related of Kameau. On a 
quarrel with Quinault, whose operas he set to music, 
he said, ** You will see how well 1 can do without 
my poet I will in future set the Dutch gazette to 
music." 

The same musician, Kameau, had one day some 
men of letters at his house, who laughed at him very 
much on his making an anachronism. Hameau fiew 
with gre^t emotion to his harpsichord, and running 
rapidly over the keys of it, played a most exquisite 
piece of harmony. ** Now,'* said he, " gentlemen, it 
surely shows more talent to be able to compose such 
a piece of music as that which you have just heard^ 
than to be able to tell in what year Charlemagne or 
Clovis died. You only remember, I invent; and 
pray which is tlie most admirable — genius or erudi- 
tion?" 
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ANCIENT FABLE EXPLAINED. 

We are told in Grecian story, that in Peloponne- 
sus, between Mycenae and Argos, there was a fen 
or marsh of some extent, called Lema, which 
was inhabited by Hydra, a horrible and devour- 
ing monster, with several heads ^ some say seven, 
others nine, and others fifty. The malignity of 
her poison was such, that a wound from an arrow 
dipped into it, was instantly mortal. She made dread- 
ful havoc among the people of the surrounding 
country, and devoured a great number of their sheep 
and other cattle. In obedience to the orders of the 
tyrant Eurystheus, Hercules went to fight this de- 
structive and formidable creature. On his approach, 
a crab came forth to the assistance of Hydra, but 
Hercules crushed the crab, and afterwards slew the 
monster. Of the heads of Hydra, it was reported, that 
when one was cut off, two would spring from tlie 
wound, unless prevented by the immediate applica- 
tion of fire. Hercules, availing himself of this ele- 
ment, succeeded in hb undertaking. 

Thus far the fable. Hydra is seemingly mentioned, 
by Virgil, as a fictitious or poetical animal. Bochart, 
however, with hb usual prodigious erudition, appears 
desirous to make the whole story literally intelligible. 
But Lancisi, physician to Pope Clement XI., with a 
more clear and discriminating mind» perceived ihkt 
important physical truths were concealed under this 
two-fold allegory, and if he had reasoned upon his 
owa discovery, he would not have iailed in giving that 
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explanation of it, which has been reserved for owr 

own day. 

Lancisi, by his persevering and luminous rdseaiches, 
discovered so long ago as 1716, that marsh water, bj 
simple distillation, manifested an acid quality ; and 
that calcaTeoui stones were better for paving the streets 
of cities than siHcemts ones, because the alkaline 
nature of the former was adapted to imbibe the 
noxious moisture of the air, and sweeten the acid salts 
with which it abounded. 

Dr. Mitchell, in a letter to Dr. Priestley, printed 
in the year 1799^ after noticing this discovery of 
Lancisi, offers the following ingenious solution of the 
Lemian Hydra. 

" It appears to me," says the doctor, " that this is 
an allegory, expressive of the pestilential vapours 
l^mitted by the bog of Lema, and of the means 'found 
by experience, useful to drain off its stagnant water, 
and to clear the adjoining imd surrounding mo- 
rasses. 

" The word * hydra,' is derived from a Greek 
word, signifying %mter. This fluid then detained, 
upon the marsh of Lema, fevoured occasionally the 
production of unwholesome exhalations. Such vapours 
being at once invisible and injurious, were ascribed 
to some pineter-natural enemy or destructive monster j 
and being diffused or wafted around the country, 
and often cutting off both men ;and beasts, were 
fancied to be the effect of the supposed monster's 
poison. According to her extent and virulence, was 
•he reported to have fewer or more heads for pre- 
paring and inflicting this poison. The mere drawing 
off the water, and leaving the mud and slime bare. 
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was termed cutting ojBT an iiead ; and the increase of 
deleterious gases, in consequence of exposing such a 
Slaked surface, was aptly expressed by the sprouting 
forth of two in its place. By cauterising or searing, 
«vas understood either the solar heat in drying the 
ground^ after the water was drained away, or the 
burning up of the trees, shrubs, and obstacles to 
firee ventilation by ordinary combustion, or, perhaps, 
both. The crab which was Hydra's ally, perhaps, 
does not refer to the sun's place in the constellation 
cancer, so much as to show the frequent recurrence of 
the difficulties, and the superior strength and skiM 
requisite to overcome them. In the whole allegory, 
' Heicules* may be understood to mean insuperable 
courage and industry. .This interpretation is con- 
^rmed by another consideration, that the ancients had 
aot ^nly thdr Hydra, who lived in the water, but 
their Chenydra, who remained after the marsh or fen 
was dried up. Chenydra being derived from two 
Greek words, signifying land not Jit for the piough^ 
and the monster of the fern, will thus mean the veno- 
ntoos and sickly condition of the neighbeoring at** 
iBosphere, after the water was exhaled, and the 
ground, at the same time, not rendered arable thereby, 
typified by a poisonous serpent It was thus ex- 
pressive of the rage of pestilential effluvia, which 
sometimes, and under certain circumstances, continue 
in a virulent state> in dry weather, neat their dried 
•ooEces,'* 
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ANATOMY. 

The ancient anatomists must have felt a zeal for 
the science which makes the imagination shudder. It 
reached to nothing less than dissecting men ative ; for 
this purpose the bodies of criminals were devoted. 
Herophilus, a Greek physician of Chalcedon, whjo 
flourished five hundred and seventy years before the 
Christian era, is said to have been one of the first 
who dissected human bodies. Tertullian says he dis- 
sected them alive; but Cocchi, who published a 
Dissertation in 1736, denies that he was guilty of 
this barbarity. Herophilus, by an unprecedented 
spirit of investigation, discovered, as some report, the 
lacteals, the nerves, witli their various uses, the glands, 
the pulse, &c. and gave to the difierent parts of the 
human frame the names which they still bear. 

The dissection of dead bodies was, at no very late 
period, looked on as a sacrilege ; and the Emperor 
Charles V. ordered a consultation of the theologians 
of Salamanca, to determine whether, in point of con- 
science, a body might be dissected, in order to 
obtain a knowledge of its structure. 

In the month of January, 1474, the physicians 
and surgeons of Paris represented to Louis XI. that 
** several persons of condition were afflicted with the 
stone, cholic pains, and stitches in the side ; that it 
would be proper to inspect the parts where these 
disorders were engendered ; that the greatest light 
they could receive, would be from performing an 
operation on a living man, and therefore they begged 
that a franc archer, condenmed to be hanged for a 
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robbery, who waa frequently afflicted with these 
complaints, should be delivered up to them. Their 
petition was granted, and the operation, the first in 
lithotomy ever made, was publicly performed in St. 
Seveiin's church-yard. After the operators had ex- 
amined and made their experiment, the bowels were 
replaced in the body, which was sewed up, and so 
well dressed, that in a fortnight's time, the man was 
cured and pardoned his crimes. 

ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS. 

Leonardo da Vinci, to his talents as a painter, 
added that of being the best anatomist and physio- 
logist of his time ; and was the first person who in- 
troduced the practice of making anatomical drawings. 
Vassare, in his Lives of the Painters, says Leonardo, 
made a book of studies, drawn with red chalk, and 
touched vnth a pen with great diligence, of such sub- 
jects as Marc ^tonio de la Torre, an excellent philo- 
sopher of that day, had dissected. " And concerning 
those from part to part, he wrote remarks in letters of 
an ugly foim, which are written by the left hand 
backwards, and not to be understood but by those 
who know the method of reading them ; for they are 
not to be read without a looking-glass.'' 

Those very drawings and writings alluded to by 
Vassare, are happily found to be. preserved in his 
majesty's great collection of original, drawings, where 
Dr. Hunter was permitted to examine them. The 
doctor in noticing them says, '< I expected to see 
little more than such designs in anatomy as might be 
useful to the painter in bis own profession; but I 
h3 
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saw, and, indeed, with astonishment, thiat Leonardo 
had been a general and a deep student. When I 
consider what pains he has taken upon eVery part of 
tile body, the superiority of his universal genius, his 
particular excellence in mechanics and hydraulics, 
and the attention with which such a man 'would 
examine and see objects which he was to draw, I am 
fully persuaded that Leonardo was the best anatombt 
at that time in the world." 



PRINCE MAURICE, OF NASSAU. 
It is painful to remark, tliat the first application of 
the telescope, in the country where it first made its 
re-appearance in Europe, was directed to a very 
difierent purpose from that of philosophy. The 
maker after having finished one, judging it of singular 
use in the military profession, was naturally induced, 
by the hope of patronage, to present it to the young 
Prince Maurice, whose bravery and conduct had so 
beneficially contributed to the independence of the 
United Provinces. But at tliis moment a bloody 
tragedy was acted in Holland. The chief of the 
republic, not content with that high station which the 
gratitude of his fellow citizens had conferred upon 
him, sought to aggrandize his power by crushing all 
opposition. In the prosecution of his ambitious 
designs, he artfully gained the favour of the undis- 
cerning populace, and, joining his intrigues to the 
violence of the Presbyterian clergy, he succeeded in 
preferring the charge of a plot against the more 
strenuous supporters of the commonwealth, which in- 
volved them in ruin. Not only was the celebrated 
Grotius condemned to the gloom of perpetual impri* 
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sonment, but the aged senator, Barneveldt, vihose 
wise and upright councils had guided the state 
amidst all the troubles of a long revolutionary storm, 
was led to the scaffold on the 14th of May, 1619, 
while his persecutor, ashamed to approach tiie spec- 
tacle of his sufferings, beheld at a distance, with 
the coolness of a tyrant, from the windows of his 
palace, by the help of a telescope, the gesture and aspect 
of the venerable patriot, and all the melancholy 
circumstances attending the decollation. 

REVERENCE FOR ANnQUITY. 
. There have been found occasionally some artists, 
who could so perfectly imitate the spirit, the taste, 
the character, and the peculiarities of great masters, 
that they have not unfrequentiy deceived the most 
skilful connoisseurs. Michael Angejo executed a 
Sleeping Cupid, of which he broke off an arm, and 
afterwards buried the statue in a place where he knew 
it would soon be found. It was found accordingly, 
and the critics were never tired of admiring it, as one 
of the most precious relics of antiquity. It then re- 
msdned to decide, whether it was the work of Phi- 
dias, of Lysippus, or of Praxiteles. It was sold to 
the Cardinal of St George, to whom Michael Angelo 
discovered the whole mystery, by joining to the 
Cupid the arm which he had reserved. 

An anecdote of Peter Mignard is more singular. 
This great man painted a Magdalen on a canvas, 
fabricated at Rome. A broker, in concert with Mig- 
nard, went to the Chevalier de Clairville, and told 
him, as a secret, that he was to receive from Italy a 
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Magdalen of Goldo, and his roaster-piece^ The che- 
valier caught the bait, begged the preference, and 
purchased the picture at a very high price. Some 
time afterwards, he was informed that he had been' 
imposed upon, for that the Magdal^i was painted by 
Mignard. Although Ml^ard himself caused the 
alarm to be given, the amateur would not believe it ^ 
all the connoisseurs agreed it was a Guido, and 
the famous Le Brun corroborated this opinion. 

The chevalier came to Mignard. " There are," he 
says, " some persons who assure me that my Mag- 
dalen b your work." " Mine ! they do me great 
honour } I am sure that Le Brun is not of that 
opinion." " Le Brun swears it can be no other than 
a Guido. You shall dine with me, and meet several 
of the first connoisseurs." 

On the day of meeting, the picture was more closely 
inspected than ever. Mignard hinted his doubts 
whether the piece was the work of that great master ;. 
he insinuated that it was possible to be deceived ; 
and added, " that if it was Guidons, he did not think 
it in his best manner." " It is a Guido, sir, and in his 
very best manner," replied Le Brun, with warmth, 
** I am perfectly convinced." And all the critics 
unanimously agreed with him. Mignard then spoke 
in a firm tone of voice : " And I, gentlemen, will 
wager three hundred louis, that it is not a Guido." 
The dispute now became violent Le Brun wa^ 
desirous of accepting the wager. In a word, the 
affair became such as could add nothing more to the 
glory of Mignard. *< No, sir," replied the latter, " I 
am too honest to bet, when I am certain to win. Mon- 
sieur le Chevalier, this piece cost you two thousknd 
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orowDS ; the money must be returned — the painting 
is by my hand." Le Bnin would not believe it. " The 
proof/* Mignard continued, " is easy ; on this can- 
vas, which is a Roman one, was the portrait of a 
cardinal; I will show yen his cap." ITie chevalier 
did not know which of the rival artists to believe ; 
the proposition alarmed him. " He who painted the 
picture shall mend it," said Mignard. He took a 
pencil dipped in oil, and rubbing the hair of the Mag- 
dalen, discovered the cap of the cardinal —the ho- 
nour of the ingenious painter could no longer be 
disputed* 

DRINKING UP THE SEA, 

Amasis, King of Egypt, was reputed one of the 
most learned men in the country ; and from his love 
of science, had shown particular marks of favour to 
'Thales, of Miletus, who visited Egypt .during his 
reign. Between this prince and the contemporary 
King of Ethiopia, there subsisted an emula^on of 
a very extraordinary kind, which was maintained by 
alternately proposing tp each other questions of diffi- 
cult solution, and on which they would sometimes 
stake whole districts of their dominions. 

In one of these disputes, the King of Egypt, finding 
himself unable to maintain the contest by the assist- 
ance of his own subjects, had recourse to Bias, the 
philosopher of Priene, to whom he sent the following 
letter by Niloxenus : 

" Amasis, King of Egypt, saith thus to Bias, the 
wisest of the Greeks. The King of Ethiopia con- 
tcndeth witli me for pre-eminence in wisdom. Mastered 
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in oibet thhigs, he has at length made a very strange 
demand, • which is no less tiian that I shall drink 
ap the sea. This proposition if I resolve, I shall ob- 
tain many of his towns and cities ; but if otherwise, 
I must lose all tho^ about Elephantina. Consider of 
it, and send Nilo|jmus back with all speed. What- 
ever I can do for yCm friends and country, shall not 
be wanting." 

When Bias recdved this letter, he was at Corinth, 
in company with the rest of the wise men, who had 
been invited thither by Periander. He had no 
sooner perused it, thag he whispered to CIeobulus» 
who happened to sit next to him, and then addressing 
himself to Niloxenus, " What !" said he, " Amasis, 
who commands so many men, and possesses so 
excellent a country, will he, for a few obscure vil- 
lages, drink up the sea ?" «* But if he was desirous 
of doing so,'' answered Niloxenus, smiling, ** con- 
sider and tell me. Bias, how might he be able to 
accomplish it?" " Bid Ae Ethiopian,** replied Bias, 
** withhold the rivers from miming into the sea, until 
Amasis shall have drank that which is now sea. For 
the requisition concerns that only which is such at 
present not what shall be hereafter." On receiving 
this answer, Niloxenus embraced him with joy ; 
and the rest of the wise men applauded the solution. 

CANNON. 

There is nothing in the history of the Chinese, nor 

in their ** Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,'* that 

bears any allusion to their knowledge of cannon, 

befbre the invasion of Gengis-Khan in 1219, when 
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inentioD is made of ho^pas, or fire tubes, the present 
name of cannon, which are said to kill men, and to 
set fire to inflammable substances ; they are said, too, 
to have been used by the Tartars, not by the Chinese, 
and very probably, were nothing more than the enor- 
mous rocket known in India at the period of the M»- 
hommedan invasion. 

The Moors, or Arabs, in Spiun, appear to have 
used gunpowder and cannon in the beginning of the 
fourteenth century ; an insulated case is mentioned 
even of an earlier date. In the Cronica de Espana, 
by Abu-Abdalla, it is said, thut " El Rey de Granada, 
Abu-Walid, Ilevo consigo al sitio de Basa una 
gruessa m^uina, que, cargada con mixtos de azufre, 
y dandole fii>ego, despedia con estuenda globos contra 
ei Alcazar de aquella Ciudad.'' And in 1331, when 
the King of Granada laid siege to Alicant, he battered 
its walls with iron bullets, discharged by fire from 
machines. This novel mode of warfare, adds the 
annalist, inspired great terror. 

It b stated in the " Cronica de Don Alonzo el 
Onceno,** that when Alonzo XI. King of Castile, 
besieged Algesiras in 1342-3, the Moorish garrison 
in defending the place, "lanzaban muchos truenos 
contra la hueste en que lanzaban pellas de fierro muy 
grandes." That the truenos (literally thunders) were a 
species of cannon, and fired with powder, is clear, 
from other passages in the same chronicle. And 
Mariana mentions the circumstance of the inhabi- 
tants defending themselves by " tiros con polvora que 
lanzaban piedras," and adds, that this was the first 
instance he had found of any mention gf the use of 
such arms. The celebrated battle of Creci was 
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fought by Edward .IIL in 1346 ; and Hume, on the 
authority of Villani, says the English had cannon, bat 
not the French. This assertion is unsupported by 
Proissart, who was a contemporary, and almost an 
eye witness; he makes no mention of cannon, 
although hp describes the battle very minutely. 
Thomas, of Walsingham, who wrote more than three 
centuries before Hume, and who not only gives a de- 
tailed account of the battle,, but even specifies by 
name the arms and weapons used by the English, 
^makes no mention of cannon, which he certainly 
would have done had they been used. 

The oldest piece of cannon in existence, 'is pre- 
served in the Castle of St. Juiliao da Barra, ten miles 
from lisbon ; it is twenty feet seven inches in length, 
and discharges a ball of one hundred pounds weight. 
It has neither dolphins, rings, nor button ; is of a 
strange metal, and has an Hindostan inscription, which 
says it was cast in the year 1400. 

Cannon were originally made of iron bars soldered 
together, and bound round with strong iron hoops. 
Some of these relics of the clumsiness of our ancestors 
may still be seen. One is in the Tower of London, 
two at Woolwich, and one in the Royal Arsenal at 
Usbon. They were sometimes also made with leather, 
and plates of iron and copper. 

Queen Elizabeth's pocket pistol is well known. At 
Bois-le-duc, in France, there is a caimon called the 
.Devil ; there is an eighty pounder in the Tower, 
brought from Edinburgh Castle, called Mount's Meg ; 
an eighty pounder in the Arsenal at Berlin, called ^e 
Thunderer; two curious sixty pounders in the Arsenal 
at Bremen, called the Messengers of Bad News ; and 
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• lastly, a seventy pounder in the Castle of St. Angelo 

at Rome, made of the nails which cov^d the Old 

Pantheon, with this inscription : " Exclavis traba- 

libus, Porticus Agr^pae." 

There was at Tong Castle, in Shropshire, a forty 
pounder, called, " Clear the way of the Lord," which 
was used at the demolition of Cheney Longueville 
Castle in that county, by Oliver Cromwell. The 
Protector gave scripture phrases as names to most of 
the cannon made during the period of the common- 
wealth, impressions of which they generally bore. 

MUSKETS. 

Portable fire-arms, the introduction of which is very 
recent in Europe, were in use among the Mahomme- 
dans of Asia at a much earlier period. La Brocquiere, 
who travelled to Jerusalem in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, mentions small harquebuses being 
fired off at their great festivals at Damascus. 

Muskets were first used in Europe at the siege of 
Rhege in 1591, by the Spaniards. They were very 
heavy, and could not be used without a rest, but they 
had match-locks, and did execution at a considerable 
distance. On their march, the soldiers only carried the 
rests and the ammunition, and had boys to bear their 
muskets after them. They were slow in loading, not 
only on account of the clumsiness of their pieces, and 
the ball and powder being carried separate, but also 
from the time it took to prepare and adjust the match. 
Afterwards a lighter match-lock came into use ; and 
the soldiers carried their ammunition in bandeliers, to 
which were bung several litUe cases of wood, covered 
I 
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with leather, each of which contained a charge of 
powder. The balls were carried loose in a pouch, and 
priming-horns hung by the sides of the soldier. The 
muskets with rests were in use so late as the time of 
Charles I. Firelocks wJere not introduced until tlie 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

GREEK FIRE. 

Bertrandon de la Brocquiere, who travelled into 
Palestine in the year 1432, as counsellor and first 
esquire-carver to Philippe le.Bon, Duke* of Burgundy, 
says that the secret of the Greek fics was known to 
the Moors at that 6me. At Baratt, he was present 
at a feast celebrated by the Moors in their ancient 
manner. " It began in the evening at sunset. Nume- 
rous companies, scattered here and there, were singing, 
and uttering loud cries. While this was passing, the 
cannon of tiie castle were fired, and the people of the 
town launched into the air, ' bien hault et bien loing> 
une maniere de feu plus gros que le plus gros fallot 
que je veisse oncques allum^.' They told me, tiiey 
sometimes made use of such at sea, to set fire to 
the sails of an enemy's vessel. It seems to me, tliat 
as it is a thing easy to be made, and of little ex- 
pense, it may be equally well employed to bum a 
camp or a tl^tched village, or in an engagement with 
cavalry to frighten their horses. 

" Curious to know its composition, I sent the servant 
of my host to the person who made this fire, and re- 
quested him to teach me the method. He returned 
for answer, that he dared not, for that hfe should run 
great danger were it known ; but as there is nothing 
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a Moor will Jiot do for money, I offered him a ducat, 
which quieted his fears, and he taught me ail he knew, 
and even gave me the moulds in wood, with the other 
ingredients, which I have brought to France." 

When I^ Brocquiere brought the secret of the 
Greek fire to Europe, no use appears to have been 
made of it, at least not for the purpose of war ; it is, 
therefore) presumed that it was less efficacious &aa 
gunpowder, which then began to be tn common use*- 
Perhaps the flying dragons winch were aftenraids ex- 
hibited in royal fire-woiks, were something of the 
kiod. It should «eem also that the ingredients were 
scaice i^Eorope^otfaerwise the traveller wonld not have 
thought of bringfaig ^m with him from Palestine. 

LORD BACON. 
The merits of Bacon, as the father of experimental 
philosophy, have been universally acknowledged. 
The power and con^ass of a mind which could lay 
down rules for the conduct of experimental inquiries, 
before any such inquiries had been instituted, and trace 
not merely the outline, but many of the most minute 
ramifications of sciences which did not yet exist, must 
be an object of admiration to aU snceeeding ages. 
As he has had no rival in the times which are past, so 
he is likely to hav^ none in those which are to come. 
" Before any parallel to him can be found," says an 
eqnally elegant and profound writer. Professor Flay- 
£Jr, ** not o^y must a man of the same talents be 
produced, but he must be placed in the same circum- 
stances; the memory of his predecessor must be 
effaced, and the light of science, after being entirely 
I 2 
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extinguished, must be again begifaning~To revive. If 
a second Bacon is ever to arise, he must be ignorant 
of the first*" 

The .ascendancy of Bacon was not more remark- 
able in physical than in moral science. It is a 
curious fact, however, that so much better suited 
were the far inferior talents and accomplishments 
of his contemporary, Grotius, to the taste, not only 
of the age in which they lived, but of their remote 
descendants, that while the merits of Bacon failed 
for a century and a half to command the general 
admiratipn of Europe, Grotius continued, even in the 
British universities, the acknowledged oracle of juris- 
prudence and of ethics, itilllong after the death of 
Montesquieu. Nor was Bacon himself unapprised 
of the slow growth of hb posthumous fame. No 
writer seems ever to have felt more deeply, that he 
properly belonged to a later and more enlightened 
age ; a sentiment which he has pathetically expressed 
in that clause of his testament, where he " bequeaths 
his name to posterity, after some generations shall be 
past" 

BOYLE. 
The same year in which the father of experimental 
philosophy died, gave birth to one of the first and most 
successful of experimentalists- — the illustrious Boyle. 
« Which," says Boerhaave, " of all Mr. Boyle's 
writings shall I recommend ? All of them. To him 
we owe the secrets of fire, air, water, animals, vege- 
tables, fossils ; so that from his works may be deduced 
the whole system of natural knowledge." It has at the 
same time been justiy observed, that he who would do 
justice to Boyle's scientific character, must found it 
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father upon tiie indirect benefits which he confencd, 
than' npon any immediate aid which he lent to 
science. He exMbked a variety of experiments in 
{mbiic, which kindled the zeal of others more capable 
than himself; and in this his chief merit consisted.'' 

No feature of Boyle's character was more remark^ 
nble than his perfect liberality* He was ever open to 
conviction, and courted opposition and controversy, 
on the principle that truth is often elicited by the 
conflict of opinions. His disposition was ever ami- 
able, mild« and generous, and he was at once the 
patron of learning and virtue. 

The only attack that the writings of this great and 
good man ever provoked, came from the pen of the 
irascible Swift In 1665, Boyle had published " Oc- 
casional Beflections upon several subjects, whereto is 
prefixed a Discourse about such kind of thoughts." 
To ridicule this production, Swift wrote his Pious Medi- 
tatims on a Broomstick, in the style of the hoiiourable 
Mr. Boyle, " To what a height," says Boyle's noble 
relation, the late Lord Orrery, " must the spirit of sar- 
casm arise in an author, who could prevail on himself 
to ridicule so good a man as Mr. Boyle ? The sword 
of wit, like the scythe of time, cuts down friend and 
foe, and attacks every object that lies in its way. But 
sharp and irresistible as the edge of it may be, Mr, 
Boyle will always remain invulnerable." 

MEZZOTINTO. 

Prince Rupert, nephew to Charles the First, who 
devoted himself much to the prosecution of chemical 
and philosophical experiments, as well as the practice 
I 3 
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of mechanic arts, for which he was famous^ was the 
inventor of Mezzotinto, of which he Is^^aid to have 
taken the hint from a soldier scraping, hb rusty fusil. 

The prince, going out early one morning, observed 
a sentinel, at some distance from his post, very busy 
doing something to his piece. The prince inquired 
what he viras about? He replied, that the dew had 
fallen in the night and made his fusil rusty, and there- 
fore he was scraping and cleaning it. The prince, 
looking at it, was struck with something like a figure 
eaten into the barrel, with innumerable little holes 
closed together like frieze work on gold and silver, 
part of which the soldier had scraped away. From 
this trifling incident. Prince Rupert conceived the 
idea of Mezzotinto. He concluded that some con- 
trivance might be found to cover a brass plate with 
such a grained ground of fine pressed holes, as 
would undoubtedly give an impression all black, and 
that, by scraping away proper parts, the smooth super- 
ficies would leave the rest of the paper white. Com- 
municating his ideas to Wallerant Vaillant, a painter, 
they made several experiments, and -at last invented 
a steel roller, cut with tools to make teeth like a file 
or rasp, with projecting points, which effectually pro- 
duced the black grounds ; those being scraped away, 
and diminished at pleasure, left the gradations of 
light It is said, that the first Mezzotinto print ever 
published, was engraved by the prince himself. It 
may be seen in the first edition of Evelyn's Sculptura ; 
and there is a copy of it in the second edition, printed 
in 1755. 
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TORRICELLI BAHOMETER. 

The explanation which Galileo gave to the artisans 
of the failure of their sucking pump to rwse water 
higher than thirty-two feet, namely, that it was the 
limit of nature's abhorrence of a vacuum, he did not 
himself consider as quite satisfactory ; it was indeed 
evading, rather than meeting, the difficulty proposed 
for his solution. In the last of his dialogues, he men- 
tions an experiment to ascertain this power or virtu, 
as he calls it, of a vacuum ; but although he got 
the length of weighing air, he advanced to no con- 
clusion respecting the effect of its incumbent mass. 
The atmosphere "was, in hb days, still supposed to 
reach to the moon, and the pressure of columns of 
such enormous height seemed to mock all calculation, 
and to overwhelm the imagination. 

Torricelli, the friend and pupil of Galileo, resumed 
the investigation at the interesting point where his 
master had left it. He conceived the happy idea of 
exhibiting the. action of a pump on a contracted scale, 
by means of a column of mercury, which is fourteen 
times heavier than water. This experiment brought 
very neatly under one view all the circumstances af- 
fecting the question. He ascertsdned that the water 
and mercury were each supported by the same equi- 
poise, which, after some hesitation, he at last concluded 
to be the pressure of the external atmosphere ; and 
having ^terwards constructed what has since received 
the name of the syphon barometer, he detected that 
variation of pressure which depends on the change 
of weather. These unportant results were published 
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in the year 1645 j but Torricelli did not live to enjoy 
the fame of hb great discovery, being snatched away 
by a putrid fever in the flower of hb age. 

PASCAL. 

Pascal, one of the finest and most original geniuses 
that France ever produced, happened to be residing 
at Ronen, in 1646, when he was informed of Torri- 
cclU's extraordinary barometrical experiments. Having, 
fortunately, access to a glass-house, he was enabled 
immediately to repeat the experiments on a large scale^ 
and was led by them to the important and then 
wonderful conclusion — that a real and absolute va- 
cuum could be formed. 

Pascal, who was then only twenty-four years of age, 
proposed to write a treatise on the subject of those- 
inquiries ; but thought proper in the mean time to pub^' 
Ibh a short abstract of it, which appeared in 1647, and 
involved him in a wretched controversy. Father 
Noel, the Rector of the Jesuit's College at Paris, 
keenly attacked it, armed with all the miserable 
sophisms of the schools ; and to enforce his shallow 
arguments, he did not scruple to charge Pascal with 
being guilty of a very alarming heresy in maintaining 
such opinions. This coarse attack only roused in the 
youthful philosopher a keener spirit of inquiry, and 
pushed him on to a still more decbive experiment, 
which completed the discovery of the eflFects of at- 
mospheric pressure. It occurred to Pascal, that if 
the mercury in the Torricellian tube were really sup- 
ported by the counterpobing weight of the atmos- 
phere, it would Be effected by the mass of super- 
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incumbent fluid, and must partially subside in the 
higher elevations* He was impatient to have his 
conjecture tried in a favourable situation, and wrote 
a letter communicating his views to his brother-in-law, 
Perier, who resided at Clermont in Auvergne, in the 
immediate vicinity of the Puy-de-Dome, a conical 
mountain, computed to be 500 toises in height* 
Early in the morning of the 19th September, 1648, a 
few curious friends joined Perier in the garden of a 
monastery, situate near the lowest part of the city of 
Clermont, where he had brought a quantity of mercury, 
and two glass tubes hermetically seated at the top. 
These Perier filled and inverted as usual, and found 
the mercury stand in both at the same height, namely, 
26 inches, and'3f lines,' or 28 English inches. Leaving 
one of the tubes behind in the custody of the sub- 
prior, he proceeded with the other to the summit of 
the mountain, and repeated the experiment, when his 
party were surprised and delighted to see the mercury 
sink more than three inches under the former mark, 
and remain suspended at the height of 23 inches and 
two lines, or 24.7 English inches. In hb descent 
from the mountain, he observed, at two several stations, 
that the mercury successively rose ; and on his return 
to the monastery, he found it stood exactly at the same 
point as at the first. Encouraged by the success of 
this memorable experiment, Perier repeated it on the 
highest tower of Clermont, and noted a difference of 
two lines at an elevation of 20 toises. Pascal, on his 
part, as soon as the intelligence reached him at Paris, 
where lie then chanced to be, made similar observations 
on the top of a high house, and in the belfry of 
the church of St. Jacques des Boucheries, near the 
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border of the Seine ; and so much was he satisfied 
with the results, that he proposed at once the appli- 
cation of the barometer, for measuring the relative 
height of distant places on the surface of the globe. 

STRANGE FANCIES. 
• The discovery by Pascal 6f the variation in tfie 
pressure of the atmosphere, threw a sudden blaie over 
the whole contexture of physical science ; but luch is 
the foice ci habit and early prejudice, that after the 
first moments of suipirise nui coaaiaiaxm^ few of tbe 
learned had the courage to opoi thdr eyes to the lig^ 
which had so unexpectedly b^f st upon them. Iktber 
Mersenne, though a man not without common sense, 
conceived that suction was occasioned by certain 
hooked particles dispersed through the atmosphere, 
which laid hold of any fluid in contact with them, a&d 
drew ^t towards the general mass. Father Linus, 
plunging still deeper in mysticism and abswdity* 
gravely proposed the funicular hypothesis, which at- 
tributes the suspension of the mercurial column to th6 
agency of certain invisible small threads ! 

OTTO GURICKE'S WEATHER-MANNIKIN. 

This ingenious magistrate, whose invention of the 
Magdeburg Experiment has been already noticed, 
used to take great pleasure in a huge water-baiometer 
which he erected in his house. It consisted of a tube 
above thirty feet rising along the wall, and ter- 
minated by a tall and rather wide tube hermeticaHy 
sealed, containing a toy of the shape of a man. The 
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whole being filled with water, and set in a bason on 
the ground, the column of liquid settled to the proper 
altitude, and left the toy floating on its surface ; but 
all the lower part of the tube being concealed under 
the wainscoting, the little image, or weather-man- 
nikin, as he was called, made its appearance only when 
raised up into view in fine weather. This whimsical 
contrivance, which received the name of anemoscope, 
or semper vivumf excited among the populace of Mag- 
deburg vast admiration ; and the worthy magistrate 
was in consequence shrewdly suspected by his towns- 
men of being too familiar with the powers of darkness. 

THE THERMOMETER, 
The thermometer, although invented half a century 
earlier than the barometer, was more than half a 
century later in arriving at perfection. Hero, who 
flourished at Alexandria about one hundred and thirty 
years before Christ, ha» described in his Spiritalia a 
sort of huge weather glass, in which water was made 
to rise and fall by the vicissitudes of day and night, 
or rather the changes of heat and cold. This machine 
had been for ages overlooked, or merely considered in 
the light of a curious contrivance. But Sanctorio, a 
very learned and ingenious Italian physician, who was 
long Professor of Medicine in the University of Padua, 
and had laboured to improve his art by the application 
of experimental science, reduced tiie hydraulic machine 
of Hero into a more compendious form ; and thus con- 
structed, about the close of the sixteenth century, the 
instrument since known by the name of the air ther- 
ihometer, which he employed with obvious advantage 
to examine the heat of the human body in fevers. 
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Some years afterwards, a similar instrument was 
contrived, perhaps without any cpmmuiucation, by 
Drebbel, a very clever and scheming Dutch artist, who 
visited London in the reign of James L, and introduced 
the knowledge of the instrument into England. 

FAHRENHEIT. 

This great improver of the thermometer was origi- 
nally a merchant of Dantzic, who, having failed in 
business, and being attached to chemical and mecha- 
nical pursuits, was obliged to gain a livelihood by 
making and selling these instruments. The divbion 
of the thermometric scale had occupied the attention 
of several learned and ingenious men j butit was Fahren- 
heit who first pointed out the most accurate means of 
accomplishing this purpose. He observed how the 
boiling l^oint differed under different degrees of atmos- 
pheric pressure, and pointed out the necessity of fixing 
it at a mean barometrical altitude. .He had also noticed, 
that a degree of cold much more intense than that of 
ice, might be procured by a mixture of snow and salt ; 
and conceiving this to be extreme cold, he commenced 
his scale from that point, which is 32^ below the 
freezing of water. Accordingly, Fahrenheit's scale 
commences at 0°, the temperature of , his freezing 
mixture ; the freezing point of water is marked 32**, and 
the boiling point 212°, the space between the freezing 
and boiling of water being divided into 180(>. 

NEWtON GRAVITATION. 

The simple falling of a stone to the ground has 
been found to involve principles which are the basb 
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of all we know in mechanical philosophy. Without 
accurate experiments on the descent of bodies at the 
surface of the earth, the objections Against the earth's 
motion could not have been answered ; the inertia of 
body would have remained unknown ; and the nature 
of the force which retains the planets in their orbits 
could never have been investigated. 

In 1665, when the tremendous visitations of the 
plague raged in London, and threatened Cambridge 
and other places communicating with the metropolis, 
Sir Isaac Newton, then a student at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, withdrew to his rural farm near Grantham, 
and devoted himself to most profound meditation. 

As he was reading one day under a apple tree, one 
of that species of fniit fell, and struck him a smart 
blow on the head. When he observed the smalbess of 
the apple, he was surprised at the force of tlie blow. 
This led him to consider the accelerating motion of 
falling bodies ; from which he divined the principles 
of gravitation, and laid the foundation of that philo- 
sophy, by which his name is so justly immortalized. 

DISCOVERY OF FLUXIONS. 
Sir Isaac Newton was only twenty-tiiree years of 
age, when, in 1666, he discovered his method of 
Fluxions, a method much more general and useful in 
its application, than either that of the ancients by 
Exhaustions ; Cavaleri's Geometry of Indivisibles, 
printed in the year 1635 ; or Dr. Wallis's Arithmetic 
of Infinites, published in the year 1656. By this 
discovery, so sublime and extensive, Newton attracted 
the attention of the whole body of mathematicians and 

K 
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philoBophers, both at home «iid abroad ; and indeed 
the envy of some of the moat eminent of them, who 
could not bear to have the meridian of thdr glory 
eclipsed by this rising sun. His own modesty and 
diffidence occasioning the delay of the publication of 
this discovery till the year 1687, when he printed his 
Brineipia, several mathematicians had in the mean 
time, by pirivate correspondence with him, become 
acquainted with, the principle. Among others, it 
was communicated particularly to Mr. Godfirey 
William Leibnite, a German philosopher, in the year 
1676 ; who applied it to some few propositions, and 
published them in the Acta Euridiiomtn, printed at 
Leipsic in 1684, wherein he claimed the invention to 
himself. 

So great was the glory of the invention, that a warm 
dispute ensued between the English and Foreign 
philosophers, as to whom the merit belonged ; it was 
however very satisfactorily proved to belong to Sir 
Isaac Newton, and the wretched fraud of Leibnitz was 
exposed. 

THE ORRERY. 
This curious machine had its name from a scientific 
fraud. Mr. Rowley, a mathematical instrument 
maker, having procured an orrery from Mr. George 
Graham, the original inventor, to be exported with 
some of his own instruments, he secretly copied it, and 
made one for the Earl of Orrery. Sir Richard Steele, 
who knew nothing of Mr. Graham's machine, thinking 
to do justice to Uie first encourager, as well as to the 
inventor of such a curious instrument, called it an 
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Ofuery, and gave Mr. RoTvley the praise due to Mr. 

MARQIXESS OF WORCESTER. 

When thb dSstingaisfaed nobienalk first published 
his " Century of Inventions," he was regarded by tlwr 
public 83 at best a visionary projector, if not an ab^ 
solute relator of falsehoods. A manuscript copy of 
this curious work, in the hand writing of the noble 
author, is preserved in the Hkrleian MSS. No. S4S8, 
in the British Museum. It is dated 1569, and slightly 
differs fh>m the copy printed in 1663. 

The Marquess, who had sacrificed his fortune in 
scientific pursuits, wished to obtain the encouragement 
of the king or of the parliament ; but offered to carry 
his grand projects into efiect, gratis. In a dedication 
to the king, speaking of the list of his inventions, he 
says, " If it might serve to give aim to your majesty 
hpw to make use of my poor endeavours, it would 
crown my tiioughts, who am neither covetous nor 
ambitious, but of deserving your majesty's favour, 
upon my own cost and charges ; yet according to the 
old English proverb, 'It is a poor dog not worth 
whistling after.' Let but your majesty approve, and 
I will effectually peribrm to the height of my under- 
taking ; vouchsafe but to command, and with my 
life and fortune I shall cheerfully obey, and maugre 
envy, i^ioiance, and malice, ever appear your majesty's 
passionably devoted, or otherwise disinterested, subject 
and servant^ 

WORCESTER." 

In a second dedicalion to the niembers of the two 
k2 
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houses of parliament, he states, that he had already 
spent more than ten thousand pounds in maturing 
his dbcoveries for the public good. He speaks of 
them with that modest confidence so inseparable from 
transcendant talents. 

" The treasures buried under these heads," he says, 
"both for war, peace, and pleasure, being inex- 
haustible, I beseech you pardon me if I say so; it 
seems a vanity, but comprehends a truth ; since ho 
good spring but becomes the more plentiful, by how 
much more it, is drawn ;~ and the spinner to weave his 
web is never stinted, but enforced. 

** The more then that you shall be pleased to make 
use of my inventions, the more inventive shall you 
ever find me, one invention begetting still another, I 
more and more improving my ability to serve my king 
and you ; and as to my heartiness therein, there needs 
no addition, nor to my readiness a spur. And there- 
fore, my lords and gentlemen, be pleased to be^, and 
desist not from commanding me, . till < I flag in my 
obedience and endeavours to serve my king and 
country. 

" For certainly you'll find me breathless first t'expire. 
Before my hands grow weary, or my legs do tire." 

It would be foreign to the nature of this work to 
give the " Century of Inventions" of the noble author ; 
it may however be necessary to observe, that however 
much they were slighted in his own day, it is now 
universally acknowledged, that the Marquess sug- 
gested the first idea of the steam engine; and that 
in like manner he evidently hints at the tel^aph, the 
torpedo, and at that foolbh thing of modem (though 
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BOW almost ftbsolete) use, the velocipede. And it is not 
improbable that in his 15th "Scantling," "A boat 
driying against wind and tide/' he had an eye to 
steam navigation. 

THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 

About the year 1645, several ingenious men, who 
resided in London, and were interested in the progress 
of mathematics and philosophy, agreed to meet once 
a week to discourse upon subjects connected with 
these sciences. These meetings were held sometimes 
in Dr. Goddard's lodgings in Wood-Street, because 
he kept in his house an operator for grinding glasses 
for telescopes; sometimes in Cheapside, and some- 
times in Gresham College. In the years 1648 and 
1649, several of the gentiemen who attended these 
meetiligs being appointed to situations in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, they instituted a similar society in 
that city, in conjunction with several eminent men 
already established there. Among the primitive mem- 
bers of this Oxonian Society, we find the following 
celebrated names: Dr. Wilkms, Dr. Wallis, Dr. 
Goddard, Dr. Setii Ward, Dr. Bathurst, Dr. William 
Petty, Dr. Willis. The meetings were for some time 
held in Dr. Petty's lodgings ; and when that gentle- 
man went to Ireland in 1652, the society met first in 
Dr. Wilkins' apartments, and afterwards in those of 
Mr. Boyle. 

The greatest part of tiiese Oxford gentiemen coming 

to London in 1659, held their meeting twice a week 

at Gresham College. Here they were joined by several 

new associates ; among others, by Lord Brouncker, 

k3 
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William Brereton, Esq. Sir Paul Neile, John Evelyn, 
Esq., Thomas Henshaw, Esq., Henry Slingesby, Esq., 
Dr. Thnothy Clarke, Dr. Ent, WilliamBalle, Esq., 
Abraham Hill, Esq., Dr. William Croune. These 
meetings were continued till the members were scat- 
tered by the disasters of 1659, after the resignation of 
Kichard Cromwell, when their place of meeting was 
converted into quarters for soldiers. But, after the 
restoration of King Charles II. in 1660, these meetings 
were revived, and still more numerously attended. 
On the!28th of November 1660, a number of gentle- 
men met in Mr. Rooke's apartments, Gresham College, 
ond agreed to constitute themselves into a society for 
the promotion of all kinds of experimental philosophy* 
A set of regulations were drawn up, and a weekly 
contribution of a shilling was collected from each of 
the members, in order to defray the expenses of their 
experimental investigations. At first the number of 
members was limited to fifty-five, but it was afterwards 
extended, and, finally, admission was left open to 
every proper candidate. A president, a secretary, and 
a register, were elected out of their body, and an ama- 
nuensis and operator hired to execute tiie purposes of 
the society. 

The infant society was soon patronized by Charles 
II. and many of the principal nobility ; and on the 
15th of July, 1662, a royal charter was granted, con- 
stituting them a body corporate. 

HUYGENS* EXPERIMENT.— iETHER. 

In the early meetings of the Royal Society, the 
suspension of the mercury on the Torricellcan tube 
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had still the attraotion of novelty. The famous Italian 
experiment, as it was called, was frequently repeated 
and varied, in the presence of a few of the more 
assiduous members, who, though delighted with the 
exhibition, continued to reason and to doubt concerning 
the cause of the phenomenon. These doubts acquired 
new force from a singular experiment which tlje cele- 
brated Huygens some years afterwards communicated, 
during a visit he made to London. Having filled a 
glass tube eighty inches long with mercury, and care- 
fully expelled whatever air was lurking about the sides, 
he gently inverted it, as usual, in a bason ; when the 
mercury, notwithstanding, remained still hanging from 
the top of the tube, and did not subside to tiie proper 
height till it was struck with a slight blow. This anoma- 
lous fact appeared then extremely puzzling. Huygens, 
who had embraced the leading principles of the Car- 
tesian philosophy, was of opinion that the fact proved 
the existence of another fluid besides the atmosphere, 
and one possessed of such extreme subtlety and power, 
as to be capable of permeating the grosser bodies^. 
In ordinary cases, this fine ethereal substance might 
be supposed to escape through the pores of the glass, 
and leave the mercurial column to the mere pressure 
of the atmosphere. Such was the unfortunate intro- 
duction of that ideal being — an aether— into experi- 
mental science, which it has continued to infest with 
mysticism, and to dazzle with a false glare. 

The experiment of Huygens is one which requires 
great nicety and address on the part of the operator, 
and evidently depends on a concurrence of circum- 
stances which have not been yet sufficiently explained. 
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TRANSFUSION OF THE BLOOD. 

The experiment of transferring the blood of one 
animal into the vascular system of another, by means 
of a tube connected with a vein of the receiving 
animal, and an artery of the other, was first tried in 
England in the year 1657 by T. Clarke, who failed in 
his attempts. Lower succeeded in 1665, and com- 
municated his success to the Boyal Society. This 
was on dogs. Coxe did it on pigeons ; and Coxe 
and King afterwards exhibited the experiment on dogs 
before the society, transfusing the blood from vein tu 
vein. It was again performed from a sheep to a dog, 
and the experiment was frequently repeated. 

The first proceedings on tiiis subject appear to have 
been instigated merely by curiosity, or at least by a 
dispositicm to inquire into the powers of the animal eco- 
nomy. But higher views soon opened themselves ; 
and it was conceived that inveterate diseases, such as 
epilepsy, gout, and others, supposed to reside in the 
blood, might be expelled with that fiuid ; while with 
the blood of a sheep or calf, the health and strength 
of the animal might be transferred to the patient; 
The most sanguine anticipations were indulged on tlie 
occasion, and the new process was almost expected to 
realize the alchemical reveries of an elixir of life and 
immortality. The experiment was first tried in France, 
where the blood of a sheep, the most stupid of all 
animals, according to BufFon, was transfused into the 
veins of an ideotic youth, with the effect, as was 
asserted, of sharpening his wits. A similar expe- 
riment was made wi^out injury in a healthy man. 
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Lower and King transferred blood from a sheep into 
the system of. a literary man, who had offered himself 
for the experiment, at first without inconvenience, but 
afterwards with a less favourable result. 

TThese events were not calculated to maintain the 
expectations that had been raised of brilliant results ; 
and other occurrences produced still more severe dis- 
appointment. The French youth first mentioned died 
lethargic soon after the second transfusion ; the phy- 
sicians incurred great disgrace, and were judicially 
prosecuted by the relations. Not however discou- 
raged by this unlucky evpnt, they soon after transfused 
the blood of a calf into a youth related to the royal 
family, who died soon after of a local inflammation. 
The parliament of Paris now interfered, and proscribed 
the practice ; and two persons having died after trans- 
fusion at Home, the Pope also issued a prohibitory 
edict. From this time the practice had not been re- 
peated in the human subject ; although it has been 
repeatedly done, as a matter of philosophical curiosity 
on animals, who have suffered no interruption of their 
health and strength. 



HOOKER. 

The wealth of the celebrated Dr. Hooker, the ope- 
rator and assistant of Boyle, was in his latter days 
considerable ; but he sunk into the habits of a perfect 
mis«r, from a fear that he should outlive his estate. 
He sometimes declared, that he intended to dispose 
of his estate for the advancement of natural know- 
ledge, and to promote the end^ for which the Royal 
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Society was instituted ; to build a handsome edifice 
for the society's use, with a laboratory, libtary, and 
repository ; and to endow a professorship. If he ever 
seriously entertained this design, he forgot to put if 
into execution; and his property went to a distant 
relation. " I wonder," says Sir Godftey Copley in a 
letter written a few weeks after Hooker's death, " old 
Dr. Hooker did not choose rather to leave his ^12,00ff 
to continue what he had promoted and studied all the 
days of his life — I mean mathematical experiments-* 
than to have it to go to those whom he never saw or 
cared for. It is rare that virtuosos die rich; and 
it is a pity they should, if they were like him!" 

THE COPLEY MEDAL. 

Sir Godfrey Copley originally bequea&ed five gui- 
neas, to be given at each anniversary meeting of the' 
Royal Society to the person who had been the author 
of the best paper of experimental observations for the 
year preceding. In process of tune, this pecuniary 
reward, which could never be an important considera- 
tion to a man of enlarged and philosophic nund, how- 
ever nan;ow his circumstances might be, was changed 
into the more liberal form of a gold medal, in which 
form it is become a truly honourable mark of distinc- 
tion, and a just and laudable object of ambition. 

FLAMSTEAD. 
Dr. Flamstead, who was a cotemporary of Sir Isaac 
Newton, and for many years astronomer royal, had, 
like most men of superior learning in those days, the 
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r^Hitation among the lower orders of being able to 
foietel events. In this persuasion, a poor washerwoman 
of Greenwich; who had been robbed at night of a 
parcel of linen, came to him, and with great annety 
requested him to use his art, to let her know where the 
-linen was, and who had robbed her. The doctor, who 
was a humourist, thought he would indulge himself in 
the joke; he bade the poor woman stay, and he 
would see what he could do ; perhaps he might let 
her know where she might find it ; but who the persons 
w^e he would not undertake to inform her, for as she 
could have no positive proof to convict them, it would 
be useless. He then set about drawing circles, squares, 
&c. to amuse her ; and after some time, told her if 
she would go into a particular field, she would find 
the whole bundled up in a part of the ditch. The 
woman repaired, there immediately, and found it. She 
caiBe back with great haste 6nd joy to thank the 
doctor, and offered him half a crown as a token of 
he^ gratitude, that being as much as she could afford. 
The doctor, more surprised than the woman, told her, 
" GtKxl woman, I am heartily glad you have found 
your linen ; but I assure you I knew nothing of it, 
and intended only to joke with you, and then to have 
read you a lecture on the folly of applying to any 
person to know events not in the human power to tell, 
but I see Satan has a mind I should deal with him : 
I am determined however 1 will not ; so never come 
or send any one to me any more, on such occasions, 
for I never will attempt such an affair again whilst i 
Uve." 
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SYLVANUS BEVAN. 

When Lord Cobham was adorning his gardens at 
Stowe vrith the busts of famous men, he made inquiry 
of the family, for a picture of William Penn, in order 
to get a bust formed from it; but could find none. 
Sy Ivanus Bevan, an old Quaker apothecary, remariLable 
for the notice he took of countenances, and a talent 
he possessed of cutting in ivory strong likenesses of 
persons he had once seen, hearing of Lord Cobham's 
desire, set himself to recollect Penn's face, with which 
he had been well acquainted ; and cut a little bust of 
him in ivory, which he sent to Lord Cobham, without 
any letter or notice that it was Penn's. But Lord 
.Cobham, who had personally known Penn, on seeing 
it, immediately cried out, "Whence comes this ? It is 
William Penn himself;" and from this little bust the 
large one in the gardens was formed. 

JAMES GREGORY— REFLECTING 
TELESCOPES. 

In the year 1663, the famous James Gregory, who 
in many respects may be regarded as the precursor^ 
and in some things, even the rival of Newton, publbhed 
bis Optica Promota, a work distinguished by its origi- 
nality, and containing much ingenious research and 
fine speculation. In this treatise, a complete descrip- 
tion is given of the reflecting telescope, now almost 
universally adopted, consisting of a large perforated 
concave reflector, combined with another very smaH and 
deep speculum, placed before the principal focus. But 
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sudi was &e still low state of the mechanical arts in 
England, that no person was found capable of casting 
and policing the metallic specula with any tolerable 
delicacy, and the great inventor never enjoyed the 
sati^action and transport of witnessing the magic of 
his admirable contrivance. 

GEORGE smCLAlR. 

The first person who applied to the mercurial tube 
the name of baroscope, or indicator of weight, (the 
more defixute appellation of barometer, or measurer of 
weight, not having been appropriated till many years 
afterwards) is said to have been a Scotchman of the 
name of George Sinclair. He was at one time 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Glasgow} 
but conscientiously resigned his office soon after the 
Restoration, rather than comply with that hated 
episcopacy which the minions of Charles II. had forced 
upon tile people of Scotiand ; and was afterwards em* 
ployed as a practical engineer in the great undertaking 
of couidaQting water from the Pentiand Hills, to supply 
tiie Scottish metropolis. 

During his excursions in 1668 and 1670, he employed 
the barometer to measure thie height of Arthur's seat, 
and several other hills in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 

In 1672, Sinclair published by subscription^ a quarto 
volume on Hydrostatics and tbe Working of Coal 
Mines. James Gregory, the inventor of tb^ reflecting 
telescope, wrote a little tract against it, whidi he en- 
titied, the Art of Weighing Vanity, and put the feigned 
name to it of Patrick Mather, Archbeadle to the Uni- 
versity of Saint Andrews. It is a piece full of low 
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scurrility, and memorable only for a very short Latin 
paper appended to it, containing the first series that 
was ever given to represent the motion of a pendulum 
in a circular arc. 

In the Britbh Museum there is a letter of Gregory 
to Collins, the Secretary of the Royal Society, boasting 
of his tract, and soliciting information with which to 
overwhelm the poor author. 

It is not a little curious, that with all Gregory's 
eagerness to run down Sinclair, he should never have 
touched on the part of his work which is most obviously 
calculated to provoke the Iraillery of a rational being. 
Sinclair, our readers must know, was, or professed to be, 
a staunch believer in ghosts and hobgoblins ; and into 
the midst of this grave and scientific treatise on hy- 
drostatics he was actually so bewitched, as to insert a 
long digression which he entitles, a Triie Relation of 
the Witches of GlerUiice ! 

He afterwards published a little book, too well known^ 
entitled, Satan's Invisible World Discovered, which at 
no late period was sold at all the public fairs, and de- 
voured with eagerness and dismay by the Scottbb 
peasantry. 

LEMERY THE ELDER. 
In 1674, the elder Lemery acquired great and de- 
served fame at Paris as a chemical lecturer. He was 
the first who threw aside the affected and pompous 
diction habitually indulged in by his predecessors and 
cotemporaries, and adopted a simple and perspicuous 
style, which at once tended to the ready diffusion 
of his subject, and to its permanent popularity. When 
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iie published hb course, " it sold," says Fontenelle, 
" like a novel or a satire." 



BLIND MATHEMATICUNS. 
That a blind man should move in the sphere of 
a mathematician, seems a phenomenon difficult to be 
accounted for, and has deservedly excited the admi- 
ration of every age in which it has appeared. Tully 
mentions it as a thing scarcely credible in his own 
master, Diodatus, " that he exercised himself in learn- 
ing with more assiduity after he became blind ; and that 
he professed geometry, describing his diagrams so ex- 
pressly to his scholars, that they could draw every line 
in its proper direction." St Jerome relates a more re- 
markable instance in Didymus of Alexandria, who 
** though blind from his infancy, and, therefore, even 
ignorant of letters, appeared so great a miracle to the 
world, as not only to learn logic, but geometry, also, to 
perfection, which seems the most of any thing to require 
the help of sight" Cassiodorus mentions Eusebius of 
Asia, who, according to his own account of himself, " had 
been blind from five years old, and yet had treasured 
up in hb mind all kinds of learning, and also taught 
them with the greatest cleamess to others." Trithemius 
gives a similar account of one '* Nicaise, of Mechlin, 
who, though blind from the third year of his age, 
yet, like another Didymus, became so great a master 
of all learning and knowledge, divine and human, that 
he publicly taught, in the University of Cologne, both 
the canon and the civil law, frequently citing books he 
had never seen, but had learnt from their being read 
to him." Mention has also been made of a native of 
L 2 
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Holland, who, notwitiistanding bis bUndness, excelled 

in mathematical learning. 

Dr. Nicholas Saunderson, who was Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Cambridge, at the 
commencement of tiie last century, was totally deprived 
of both his sight and eyes when only twelve months 
old. He discovered, when a boy, a strong prediiectioik 
for mathematical studies, and, as these were cultivated, 
he made a most rapid progress. In the year ITOT", 
being then twenty-five years of age, he was sent to 
Cambridge, where his friends had intended he should 
give lectures, not doubting but that the amazing profi- 
ciency he had already made in mathematical learning, 
and his peculiar felicity of expression in conveying his 
ideas to others, would enable him to teach the matbe- 
matica with great credit and advantage even in ^st . 
university. 

When he arrived at Cambridge, he found that as Mr. 
Whiston, then in the mathematical professor's chair, 
read lectures in the manner he had proposed, any 
attempt of this kind would be an encroachment on the 
privileges of his office. But Mr. Whiston readily con- 
sented to the application of Mr. Saunderson's friends^ 
and allowed him to give lectures. These were imme^ 
diately so well attended by students firom the several 
colleges, that he could hardly divide the day among 
all who were desirous of his instruction. The Pnnct^ 
ffia Mathematica of Sir Isaac Newton, with his treatise? 
on Optics, and his AritkmetVBa Uriivertaiis, were the ' 
foundation of Mr. Saunderson's Lectures. 

Upon the removal of Mr. Whiston from his pro- 
fessorship, Mr. Saunderson's matiiematical merit occa- 
sioned an extraordinary step to be taken to qualify him 
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wiih a degree, which the statutes require.. A mandate 
was granted from the queen, for conferring on him the 
degree of master of arts ; upon which he was chosen 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in 1711. Hb 
inaugural speech in Latin was distinguished by its ele- 
gance, and by the graceful manner in which it was 
delivered. 

In the year 1728, when George IL visited the 
University of Cambridge, he expressed a wish to see 
so extraordinary a person ; accordingly the professor 
was introduced to his majesty, who created him Doctor 
of Laws by his royal favour. 

Dr. Saunderson had so strong a memory, that he 
could calculate in his mind, multiply, divide, and ex- 
tract the square or cube root to many places of figures ; 
'tmd could keep pace with any calculator in working 
algebraical problems, infinite series, &c. His sense of 
touch was so acute, that he could with great nicety and 
exactness discover the slightest diflFerence of surface, or 
the least defect of polish ; thus he distinguished in a 
set of j^man medals the genuine from the false, 
although they had been counterfeited with such exact- 
ness as to deceive a connoisseur. 



FIKST ENGLISH GEOMETRICAL WORK. 

The first geometrical work ever printed in ilnglish, 

was by " Robert Recorde, practitioner in Physicke." 

. It was printed in black letter, in 1551, and dedicated 

to Kmg Edward the Sixth. The quarto title page )vas 

literally as follows : 

" The Pathway to Knowledge ; containing the first 
Principles of Geometrie, as they may be applied unto 
L 3 
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pHc^ae, botfae for use of instranientes, geometriqoe, 
and astronomicall, and also for protection of plattes 
in everye kinde, and therefore much necessary for all 
sortes of men. 

" Geometries verdicte.** 
'* All fresh fine wittes by me are filed. 
All grosse dull wittes wish me exiled : 
Thoughe no mannes witte reiect will I, 
Yet as they be I wyll them trye." 
The "Dedicatory Address*' is as singular as the title^ 
and exhibits a curious specimen of the style of com« 
position of those days ; it is as follows : — 

*' TO THE GENTLE BEADER.. 

" Excuse me, gentle reader, if oughte be amisse, 
stroung paths are not troden al truly at the first ; the 
way mnste neides be cumbrous wher none hath gone 
before^ wher no man hathe geven light ; lighte is it td 
offende, but when the light b shewed one, lighte is it 
to amende. If my light may so light some other, to 
espie and marke my foults, I wish it may so lighten 
diem, that they may voide offence. Of staggeilnge 
and stomblinge, and Tncoastant tuzmoilinge; often 
offending, and seldome amending ; such vices to 
eschewe, and their fijtie wittes to shew that they may 
winne the praise, and I to hold the candle, whibt they 
with glorious eloquence thdr works seUe forth, so cun- 
mngly invented, so finely indited, that my bokes maie 
seem worthy to occupie no roome. For neither is my wit 
so finely filed, nother my learning so largly lettered, 
nother yet mi laisir so quiet and uncombered, that I 
mai perform iustlie so learned a labonre, or accord- 
inglie to accomplishe so haulte an enforcement, yet 
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ms&d I Ihmke thus : this caiidle did I Ught ; this Kgbte 
have I kindled, that learned men maie se fo practise 
Umi pennes, their eloquence to advaunce, to register 
their names In the book of memorie, I drewe the platte 
rudelie, whereon thei male bulMe, whom Grod hath in- 
dued with learning imd livelihood. For living by 
labour doth learning so hinder, that learning servith 
living, whiche is a peruerse trade. Yet as carefull 
familie shall cease her cruell callinge, and sufiire anie 
laiser to learning to repaire, I will not cease from tra- 
vule the path so to trade, that finer wittes msde fashion 
themselves with such glimsing dull light, a more com- 
plete woorke at laiser to finish, with inuencion agreeable 
and aptness of eloquence. 

'< And this, gentle reader, I hartelie protest, 
Where erroure hath happened I wisshe it redrest^" 



• BOERHAAVE. 

Thb eminent ornament of medicine as well as of 
chemical science, dedicated his Elemmta ChemuR to 
his brother, who was intended for the medical profession, 
bat w^it into the church ; while Boerhaave, who ori- 
ginally studied divinity, relinquished it for physic and 
chemistry. Alluding to this circumstance, ** Provi- 
dence^" says he, " has changed onr views, and con- 
signed you to Te%ious duties ; while I, whose talents 
were unequal to higher objects, am humbly content 
with the profession of physic V* 

The oration of Boerhaave, on resigning ^e ofiice of 
Crovemor of tiie University of Leyden, has been justly 
eulogised by Pr. Johnson. " He here declares," says 
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his eloqaent biographer, " in favour of experimental 
knowledge, and reflects with just severity upon those 
arrogant philosophers, who are too easily disgusted 
with the slow methods of obtaining true notions by 
frequent experiments, and who, possessed with top high 
an opinion of their own abilities, rather choose to con- 
sult their own imaginations, than inquire into nature ; 
and are better pleased with tlie charming amusement 
of forming hypotheses, than the toilsome drudgery of 
making observations." 

BURNING ZONE. 

Acosta, the celebrated Spanish author, was the first 
philosopher who endeavoured to account for tlie dif- 
ferent degrees of heat in the old and new continents, 
by the agency of the winds which blow in each ; a 
theory which was afterwards adopted by Buffon, and 
supported with his usual powers of copious and elo- 
quent illustration. In the course of these discussions, 
Acosta frequently comments upon the opinion " of 
Aristotle, and other ancient philosophers, that the 
middle zone of the earth was so much scorched by the 
rays of the sun, as to be destitute of moisture and 
totally uninhabitable. This notion seems to have held 
its ground in the schools, even after the" discovery of 
South America had disclosed the magnificent scenery 
and stupendous rivers of the tropical regions. It ap- 
pears to have been thought a sort of impiety to question 
a dogma of such ancient date, and sanctioned by the 
assent of all the school divines. We learn from a 
curious passage in Osborne's Miscellany of Essays, Para- 
doxes, and Letters, that the exposing of this ancient 
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error in geography, was one of the circumstances winch 
brought upon the femous S& Walter Ralegh the charge 
of general scepticism and atheism. Acosta mentions, 
that when he went to America, his mind was deeply 
imbued with frightful notions of this supposed burning 
zone, and tliat his surprise was great, when he beheld 
it so different from what it bad been represented in the 
** ancient and received philosophy." ** What could I 
do, then," says he, «* but hiugh at Aristotle's meteors 
and philosophy ?" 

RECOVERY OF THE EXECUTED. 

" Sir William Petty," says Evelyn, " was the son 
of a mean man somewhere in Sussex, and sent from 
school to Oxon, where he studied philosophy ; but 
was most endnent in mathematics and mechanics ; pro* 
ceeded Doctor of Physic, and was grown famous as 
for his teaming, so for his recovering a poor wench that 
had been hanged for felony ; and her body having 
been begged (as the custom is) for the anatomic lecture, 
he bled her, put her to bed to a warm woman, and 
with spirits and other means restored her to life. The 
young scholars joined, and gave her a little portion ; 
and married her to a man, who had several children 
by her, she living fifteen years after, as I have been 
assured." 

Many other experiments have been performed in 
this country and abroad on the bodies of criminals, 
goon after tiieir execution. Among the most memo* 
rable of an early date, were these of Vassali, Julio, 
and Rossi, at Turin ; but the bodies on which they 
were made were decapitate^, and the object of them 
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did not extend beyond the determination of a qnestiion 
^en much disputed, whether galvanic electricity has 
any effect on the heart and other involuntary muscles 
after death ? Some of the more recent experiments, 
however, have aimed at a point much higher ; even tlie 
restoration of life itself; or, to speak more properly, 
the object has been to see how far the galvanic influence, 
when exerted to the utmost, could reach. The last 
experiment of tife kind which, in the judgment of 
many scientific gentlemen who witnessed it, was per- 
haps the most striking ever made with a philosophical 
apparatus, was performed by Dr. Ure, of Glasgow, on 
the body of a man executed for murder. The body 
had been suspended from the gallows nearly an hour; 
had made no ponvulsive struggle on being c*ast off ; 
was brought to Oie anatomical theatre of the University 
in about ten minutes after it was cut down ; the face 
had a perfectly natural aspect, being neither livid nor 
tumified ; and there was no dislocation of the neck. 
The voltaic battery with which Dr. Ure proceeded to 
operate, consisted of two hundred and seventy pairs of 
four-inch plates. The successive effects of the appli- 
cation, which are justly designated by Dr. Ure, as 
'* truly wonderful," are thus detailed. In the first ex- 
periment, every muscle of the body was immediately 
agitated with convulsive movements, resembling a vio- 
lent shuddering from cold. On moving one of tie rods 
from the hip to the heel, the knee being previously bent, 
.the leg was thrown out with such violence, as nearly to 
overturn one of the assistants, who in vain attempted to 
prevent its extension. In the second experiment, full, 
nay, laborious breathing was produced ! The chest 
heaved and fell ; the belly was protruded, and again 
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collapsed, with ihc relaxing and retiring diaphragm. 
In the third, every muscle of the countenance was 
simnltaneously thrown into fearful action; rage, horror, 
despair, anguish, and ghastly smiles, united their 
Jiideous expression in the dead man's face, surpassing 
far the wildest representations of a Fuseli, or a Kean. 
At this period, several of the spectators were forced to 
leave the apartment from tenor of sickness, and one 
gentleman fainted. In the last experiment, the fingers 
were made to move nimbly like those of a violin per- 
former ; an assistant, who tried to close the fist, found 
the hand to open forcibly in spit^ of his efforts. When 
one rod was applied to a slight incision in the tip of 
the fore-finger, the fist being previously clenched, that 
finger extended instantly, and from the convulsive agi- 
tation of the arm, he seemed to point to the different 
spectators, some of whom thought he had come to 
life. 

" In deliberating,'' says Dr. Ure, " on the above 
galvanic phenomena, we are almost willing to imagine, 
that if, without cutting^to and wounding the spinal 
marrow and blood-vessels in the neck, the pulmonary 
organs had been set a-playing at first (as I proposed) 
by electrifying the phrenic nerve, there is a probability 
that life might have been restored. This event, how- 
ever little desirable with a murderer, and perhaps con- 
trary to law, would yet have been pardonable in one 
instance, as it would have been highly honourable and 
useful to science." 

BOTANICAL NOMENCLATURE. 

Botanists occasionally adapt a specific name to some 
historical fact belonging to the plant, or to the person 
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-whoee name it bean ; as lAnnaa barealU £foin the gp6at 
botanist of Hie north; Murraa exotica stiieTOTte of fuiSa.- 
ronrit^ pupils, a foreigner ; Br^wcMia Demista and ekOa, 
from abotanist of humble origin and character, who aft^- 
vrards became a lofty bishop, and in whose work upon 
water is the following quotation from Seneca in the hand 
writing of linnseus : " Many nnght attain wisdom, if 
ihey did not suppose they bad already reached it." 
In like manner, Bujfbnia tenuifolia is well known to be 
a satire on the slender botanical pretensions of the 
French Zoologist ; as the HiUia parmtica of Jacquin, 
though perhaps not meant, is an equally just one upon 
our pompous Sir John Hill. " I," says Sir J. E. Smith, 
** meto not to approve of siwih satires. They stain the 
jpnrity of our iovely science. If a botanist does not 
deserve commemoration, let him smk peaceably into 
oblivion. It savours of maligmty to mi^e hb crown 
a crown of thorns ; and if the application be unjust, it^_ 
is truly diabolical." 

DISCOVERY OF GALVANISM. 

This extraordinary agent, from its effects on animals, 
was originally called (mimal electricity. It received 
its name from Professor Galvani, of Bologna, to whom 
we are indebted for this discovery, in which, however, 
as in mcmy others, accident had no small share. His 
wife, who was in a declining state of health, was using 
a soup made of frogs, as a restorative. Some of tiie 
animals, being skinned for the purpose, were lying on 
a table in the laboratory, when one of his assbtants 
chanced to touch with a scalpel, the crural nerve of 
a frog that lay near an electric conductor, upon which 
tiie muscles of the limb were strongly convulsed. 
Thb effect was noticed by a lady, a woman of su- 
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perior Dnderstandiiig andscicnce, and commniuGated 
to her husband. He repeated the experiment, whicb 
he varied in ewetj possible way, first with artificial 
and then with asmosphencal electriGity. In the course 
of his experiments with the latter, he anspended some 
frogs by metallic hooks £rom iron palisadoB, and ob- 
served that the muscles were frequently and inyohm- 
tarily contracted, when no electricity appeared in the 
atmosphere. Having fully considered the pheno- 
menon, he found that it had no coimection with tlie 
changes in the state of the electricity in the atmos- 
]^ere ; but might be produced at pleasure by applying 
two pieces of metal to different parts of the animal, 
and bringing them into contact. 

SUB-MAIUNE NAVIGATION. 
> Sub-marine navigation appears to have been first 
tlionght of by Napier of Merchi^ton. Cornelius 
Debrell, Ivho lived in the reign of James I. endea- 
voured to reduce it to practice on the river Thames j 
but the most successful attempts have been those of 
Bushncll of the United States in 1777, and more 
recently of Mr. Fulton, another American, who 
constructed a boat sufficient to contain eight men, 
with provisions for twenty days, and air for eight 
hours, and strong enough to bear submersion to the 
depth of one hundred feet, if necessary. At Havre, 
in a boat of an inferior size, Mr. Fulton remained an 
iiour under water, made half a league of way in that 
time with hu boat horizontally situated, and at various 
depthi, where he found that the compass traversed 
ciactly on the surface To hU boat he attached a 
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machine, by means of which he blew op a lighter in 

Brest Harbour. 

Mr. Fulton afterwards continued his experiments on 
sub-marine navigation in America, until his death in 
1818; and during the late war, several ineffectual 
attempts were made to destroy British vessels off the 
Coast of tiie United States. 



SCIENTIFIC PILGRIMAGE. 

When Lord Merchiston first published his Loga- 
rithms, Mr. Briggs, then Mathematical Professor of 
Gresham College, London, was so surprised with ad- 
miration, that he could not rest until he had seen the 
noble inventor, and actually went 'to Scotiand on 
purpose in the year 1615. Lilly, the astrologer, thus 
describes the interview. "Mr. Briggs appoints a 
certain day when to meet at Edinburgh, but failing 
thereof, Merchiston was fearful he would not come. 
It happened one day, as John Marr and the Lord 
Napier were speaking of Mr. Briggs ; * Ah ! John,' 
said Merchiston, < Mr. Briggs will not come !' At the 
very instant one knocks at the gate; John Marr 
hastened down, and it proved to be Mr. Briggs, to his 
great contentment He brings Mr. Briggs up into my 
Lord's chamber, where almost one quarter of an hour 
was spent, each beholding the other with admiration, 
before one word was spoken. At last Mr. Briggs 
began : * My Lord, I have undertaken this long 
journey purposely to see your person, and to know 
by what engine of wit or ingenuity you came first to 
think of this most excellent help unto astronomy; viz. 
the logarithms; but, my lord, being by you found 
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out,, I wonder nobody else found it out before, when 
now, being known, it appears so easy" Briggs was 
nobly entertained by Lord Napier, and every summer 
after during his lordship's life, this venerable man pur- 
posely went to Scotland to visit him ! 

SCIENTIFIC ENTHUSIASM. 

The enthusiasm of ardent and of forcible minds, 
appears madness to those that are dull and phlegmatic. 
The pleasure it inspires is the greatest and the most 
Independent remuneration that men of genius receive 
for tiieir efforts and exertions. Donatello, the great 
Florentine sculptor, had been long working at his 
statue of Judith ; and on giving the last stroke of the 
chisel to it, he was heard to exclaim, " Speak_now ! 
I am sure you can !" 

The celebrated sculptor Koubiliac, bemg on a visit 
in Wiltshire, happened to take a walk in a church^ 
yard on a Sunday morning, near Bowwood, just as the 
congregation was coming out of church, and meeting 
with old, Lord Shelbume, though perfect strangers to 
each other, they entered into conversation, which ter- 
minated by an invitation of the sculptor to dinner. 
When the company were all assembled at table, Rou- 
biliac discovered a fine antique bust of one of the 
Roman Empresses, which stood over a side table, 
when immediately running up to it, he with en,thusiasm 
exclaimed, " What an air ! what a pretty mouth ! what 
a tout ensemble !" The company began to stare at each 
other, for «ome time, and Koubiliac resumed his seat ; 
bflt instead of eating his dinner^ or shewing attention 
to any thing about him, he frequently burst out into ' 
M 2 
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fits of adimratio& in praiae of the biut. ' The guests 
by this time conclading that he wat mad, began to 
letiie one by one, till Lord Shelbnme was almost 
left alone. Tiiis detennined his lordship to be a little 
more particular; and he now for the first time asked 
his name. " My name !'* says the other, " what, do 
you not know me then? my name is Roubiliac.*' " I 
beg your pardon, sir," said hb lordship, "I now feel 
that I should have known you." Then calling on the 
company, who had retired to the next room, he said, 
** Lotties and gentlemen, you may come in, this is no 
absolutemad man. This is M. Boabiliac, the greatest 
statuary of his day, and only occanon^Iy mad in the 
admiration of his art.'' 

SCIENTIFIC DREAMINa 

Peihaps a more striking instance of scientific en- 
thu^asm was never exhibited than that of Dr. Chladni, 
in hb invention of the Enphon. As be had examined 
the nature of a great number of sonorous bodies, he 
resolved to invent a new musical instrument, and he 
began to consider whether it might not be possible by 
rubbing glass tubes In a straight line with the wet 
fingers, to produce sounds in the same manner as is 
done in the Harmonica, by Tabbing them circularly* 
He now applied himself to the solution of the difficult 
^nesticm, in what manner the instrument ought to be 
constructed to answer the intended purpose. After 
various fruitless attempts for a year and a half, during 
whidi his imaghiatioa was so full of the idea, that 
sometimes In his dreams he saw the instrument aAd 
heard its tones, that is, tones Jike those of the Harmonica, 
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but mih more distinctness and less confusion, he at 
length, in a state between sleeping and waking, ob- 
tained a solution of the problem that had so long 
occupied his thoughts. On the 2nd of June, 1789, 
being tired with walking, he sat down on a chair, about 
nine in the evening, to enjoy a short slumber ; but 
scarcely had he closed bis eyes, when the image of an 
Instrument, such as he wished for, seemed to present 
itself before him, and terrified him so much, that he 
awoke as if he had been struck by an electric shock. 
He immediately started up in a kind of enthusiasm ; 
and made a series of experiments which convinced 
bira that what he had seen was perfectly right, and 
that he had ifrnow in his power to carry it into execu- 
tion. He made his experiments, and constructed his 
£rst instrument in so private a manner, that no person 
knew any thing of it. On the 8th of March, 1790, 
bis first instrument of this kind was completed, and 
in a few days he was able to play on it some easy 
pieces of music. To this instrument he gave the name 
of EuphoTif which signifies an instrument that has a 
pleasant sound. Subsequent experiments enabled him 
^o improve much upon the^riginal plan, and to render 
the EupJum much superior to the favourite Harmonica. 

CHEMICAL DANGERS. 

M. Bouelle, an eminent French chemist, was not 
the most cautious of operators. One day, while 
perfomnng some experiments, he observed to his 
auditors, " Gentlemen, you see this cauldron upon 
this brazier; well, if I were to cease stirring a 
single moment, an explosion would ensue, which 
M 3 
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would blow ns all into tiie air." Tbe company htA 
scarcely time to reflect on this comfortable piece of 
intelligence, before he did forget to stir, and his pve- 
diction was accomplished. Tbe explosion to<^ place 
vnik ahoifible crash ; all tiie wkdows of the laboratory 
were smashed to pieces^ and two hundfed auditors 
whirled away into the garden. Fortunately, no one 
received any serioas injury, tbe greatest violence ttf 
the explosion having been in the direction of the 
chimney. The demtmstvator escaped without fEttther 
harm than the loss of his wig. 

A professor of a Nordiem University, who u as 
remarkable for his felicity in experimenting, as RoneUe 
conld be for his fedlnres, was once repeating tti ex- 
periment with some combustible substances, when the 
mixture exploded, and the phial which he held in his 
hand blew into a hundred pieces. '* Gentlemen,*' 
said the doctor to Ms pupils, vnth the most unaffected 
gravity, " I have made this experiment often with tbe 
very same pifaial, and never knew it break in my faand^ 
before!*' The amplicity of tl^ rather superfluous 
assurance produced a general Jangh, in which the 
learned professor, instantly discerning the cause of it, 
joined most heartily. 

PETER THE GREAT. 

Hie Czar, excited by natural curiosity, and his love 
for the sciences, took great pleasure in seeing dissec- 
tions and chimrgical operations. It was Peter who first 
made these known in Russia, and he was so fond of 
them, that he gave orders to be informed whenever 
any thing of the kind was going on in the hospitals. 
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tad he seldoni faUed to be present He fiwquenUj 
lent his assistance, and had acquiied sufficient skill to 
dissect according to the rules of art, to bleed, draw 
teeth, and perform other operations, as well as one of 
the faculty. It was tn employment to which he was 
very pertiaii and beades his case of mathematical 
instruments whidi he always cairied with him, he had 
a pou<.h wcU stocked with chirurgical mstniments. 

The Csar once ezefcised his dexterity as a dentist 
in A Tery iaughable manner on die wife of one of his 
valets-de-chambie, who wished to be revenged 
vpon her for some supposed ii^uries. Perceiving 
the husband, whose name was BaJboiaiof, sittbg 
IB the anti-obamber with a sad and pensive coun- 
tenance* the Csar mquiied the cause of his 
sorrow ? ** Nothing, sire,^ answered Balboiaief, ** ex- 
cept tbat my wife refused to have a tooth drawn which 
gives him ^ most agonizing pain." ** Let me speak 
to her," replied the Csar, ^' and I warrant I cure her." 

He was immediately conducted by the huM>and to 
the apartments of the suf^posed ^ck person, and made 
her sit down that he might examine her mouth, al- 
though she protested she had not the tooth«>ache. 
« Ah, this is the mischief," said her husband ; '* she 
always pretends not to suffer when we wish to give 
her ease, and renews her lamentaticms as soon as the 
phyncian b gone." "W^, well," said the Czar, 
" riie shall not suffer long. Do you hold her head 
and arms." Then taking out the instrument, he, in 
spite of her cries, eitracted the tooth which he sup- 
posed to be the cause of her complaint, with admi- 
rable address. 

Hearing, a &w days after, that this was a trick of 
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the husband to torture his wife, Peter chastised him 

severely with his own hands. 

^^^^ • 

THE LAST OF THE ALCHYMISTS. 

Mrs. Manley, the fair author of the " Atalantis," 
published in 1709, records a singular delusion of al- 
chymy, which so late as that day was practised. It ap- 
pears that a lady, an infatuated lover of tiiis delusive 
art, met with a person who pretended to have the power 
of transmuting lead into gold. This hermetic philo- 
sopher required only the materials, and time to perform 
his golden operations. He was taken to the country 
residence of his patroness ; a large laboratoiy was 
built, and that his labours might not be impeded by 
any disturbance, no one was permitted to enter it but 
himself. His door was contrived to turn round on a 
spring, so that, unseen and unseeing, his meals were 
conveyed to him without distracting the sublime con- 
templations of the sage. 

During a residence of two years, he never conde- 
scended to speak but two or three times in the year 
to h|i infatuated patroness. When she was admitted 
into the laboratory, she saw with pleasing astonish- 
ment stills, immense cauldrons, long flues, and three 
or four Vulcanian fires blazing at different comers of 
the magical mine ; nor did she behold with less reve- 
rence the venerable figure of the dusty philosopher^ 
Pale, and emaciated with daily operations and nightiy 
vigils, he revealed to her, in unintelligible jargon, his 
progresses; and having sometimes condescended to 
explain the mysteries of the arcana, she beheld, or 
seemed to behold, streams of fluid, and heaps of solid 
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ore scattered around the laboratory. Sometimes he 
required a new still, and sometimes vast quantities of 
lead. Already this unfortunate lady had expended 
the half of her fortune in supplying the demands of 
the philosopher. She began now to lower her imagi- 
nation to Uie standard of reason. Jwo years had 
now elapsed, yast quantities of lead had gone in, and 
nothing but lead had come out She disclosed her 
Mntiments to the philosopher, who candidly confessed 
that he was himself surprised at his tardy processes ; 
but that now he would exert himself to ^e utmost, 
and that he ivonld venture to perform a laborious 
operation, which heliad hitherto hoped he would not 
be under the necessity of employing. His patioliess 
retired, and the golden viuons of expectation resumed 
all tiiefr lustre. 

One day, as they sat at dinner, a terrible shriek, 
followed by successive cracks as loud as the report of 
a caxmon, assailed tiieir ears. They hastened to the 
laboratory — two of the great stills had burst; one 
part of the laboratory was in flames, and the deluded 
aldiynust was almost scorched to death. 

Fuller relates, that "one Thomas Chamock, in 
pursuance of the philosopher's stone, which so many 
do touch, few eotM, and none keep, met a very sad dis- 
aster. Once, when he was on the point of oomplettng 
the grand operation, his work unhappily fell into tiie 
file." " This," says M . D'Israeli, « is a misfortune 
which I observe has happened to all alchymists." 



■-t^' 
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PRIESTLEY— GOD IN ALL THINGS. 

When the council of the Royal Society honoured 
Dr. Priestley by the presentation to him of Sir 
Godfrey Copley's Medal, oh the 30th of November, 
1733, Sir John Pringle, who was then president, de- 
livered on the occasion an elaborate discourse on the 
different kinds of air j in which, after expatiating upon 
the discoveries of his predecessors, he pointed out 
the particular merits of Priestley's investigations. In 
allusion to the purification of a tainted atmosphere by 
the growth of plants, the president thus eloquently 
and piously expressed himself : 

*'From these discoveries we are assured that no 
vegetable gtows in vain -, but that, from the oak of 
the forest to the grass in the field, every individual 
plant is serviceable to mankind ; if not always dis- 
tinguished by some private virtue, yet making a part 
of the whole which cleans and purifies our atmosphere. 
In this the fragrantrose and deadly nightshade co-ope- 
rate ; nor is the herbage nor tUe woods that floorish 
in the most remote and unpeopled regions nnprofit- 
able to us, nor we to them, considering how constantly 
the winds convey to them our vitiated air, for our 
relief and for their nourishment And if ever these 
salutaiy gales rise to storms and hurricanes, let us still 
trace and revere the ways of a Beneficent Being, who 
not fortunately but with design, not in wrath but in 
mercy, thus shakes the water and the air together, to 
bury in the deep those putrid and pestilential effluvia 
which the vegetables on the face of the earth had been 
insufficient to consume." 
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CHINESE PHYSICIANS. 

The physician3 of China, by feeling the aims of a 
sick man in three places— to observe the slowness, 
the increase, or quickness of the pulse — can judge of 
the cause, the nature, the danger, and the duration of 
his disorder. Without their patient's speaking, they 
reveal infallibly what part is affected. They .are at 
once physicians and apothecaries, composing the 
remedies they prescribe. They are paid when they 
have completed a cure ; but they receive nothing when 
their remedies do not take effect. European physi- 
cians, it must b6 confessed, are by no means so skilful 
as the Chinese ; but in one thing they have the advan- 
tage over them, which is in taking their fees before 
they have performed the cure. Thus unlearned phy- 
sicians ride in their chariots in London; while learned 
ones walk on foot in Pekin. 



M. VAUCANSON. 

The taste of M. Vaucanson, who displayed an 
uncommon genius for mechanical science, was first 
determined by an accidental circumstance. ^Vhen 
very young, he friequently attended his mother to the 
residence of her confessor, and while she wept witli 
repentance, he wept with weariness. In this state of 
disagreeable vacation, he was struck with the uniform 
motion of the pendulum of the clock in the hall. His 
cariosity was roused ; he approached the clock case, 
and studied its mechamsm 5 what he could not dis- 
cover, he guessed at. He then projected a similar 
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machine, and gradually his genius produced a clock. 
Encouiaged by his first success, he proceeded in his 
varioa^ttempts, and the genius which thus could 
form' a clock, in time formed an automatott that 
played ten airs on the flute with precbien. He also 
made several other automata, and a duck which was 
exhibited in London in 1742, and which we ^aie 
gravely told would "eat gnun and digest it*' 

UNNiEUS. 
After his return to Upsal, Unnsus began to give 
public lectures on botany and mineralogy. The no- 
velty of his matter, and the ardour with which he in- 
culcated his views, drew general attention, and raised 
his reputation to the highest pitch* Thb esFcited th« 
envy of his competitors. By the laws of the university, 
no man was entitled to give public lectures at Upsal 
till he had taken his degrees. Linn»us had obtained 
no academical honours, and therefore stood within the 
meaning of the statute. Dr. Rosen, at that time lecturer 
on medicine, accused him before the senate of the uni- 
versity, and insisted that the statutes should be put into 
execution. The senate, notwithstanding the exertions 
of the patrons and friends of linnseus, were under the 
necessity of enforcing the statutes, and prohibiting 
Linnaeus from continuing his lectures. This drove the 
sanguine temper of the young naturaHst almost to 
madness. He drew his sword upon Kosen at the door 
of the senate-house, and attempted to stab him« 
Fortunately he was disarmed by the by-standers ; and 
by tlie interest of Celsius, this daring outrage, instead 
of being pursued by expulsion, which would iiave. 
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blasted liniuBUs's hopes for ever, was passed off with a 
reprUnand. for some time limiseus retained his resent- 
ment, and persisted in his intention of stabbing Rosen 
as soon as he could find him ; but by degrees hb pas- 
sion cooled, his resentment subsided, and he listened 
to milder and more prudent suggestions. 

DRAWING THE WRONG TOOTH. 
One of the most curious applications of galvanism 
to the useful purposes of life» b its recent employ- 
ment as a means of dbtinguishing bad teeth from 
good. The test which galvanbm has now supplied to 
remedy the frequent mistakes made by dentists, who, 
instead of ridding you of ft bad tooth, will draw the 
best you have in your head, b considered to be one of 
infallible certainty in its amplication. The method is 
thus described by Profrasor AlcUni, the nephew of 
Oalvani. <'He (the dentbt) first insulates the patient, 
and then places in his hands an electric chain ; he 
then applies a small piece of wire asad draws it gradually 
oTer Resurface of the tooth ; he then applies it to the 
next tooth in the same manner, and proceeds in the like 
method with the rest, until he comes to the diseased 
tooth, which is discovered by violent pain being pro- 
duced, and an involuntary emotion in the body. 
It has always been remariced, when the tooth is ex- 
tracted, that it e^diibited a carious part, which in its 
proper situation was not vbible." Need we add, that 
after the discovery of so simple a test — drawing a 
wrong tooth ought to be made felony at least. 
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DOLLAND— ACHROMATIC GLASSES. 

In the Berlin MeTnoirs for 1747, Euler inserted a short 
paper in which he deduced from certain assumed 
principles, by a clear analytical process, conducted 
with his usual skill, the composition of a lens, formed 
after certain proportions, with glass and water, which 
should remove entirely all extraneous colours, 
whether occasioned by the unequal refraction of the 
several rays, or by spherical aberration ; and in con- 
cluding, he remarked, with high satbfaction, the 
general conformity of his results with the w^onderful 
structure of the eye. 

But this paper met with opposition in a quarter 
where it could have been least expected. John 
DoUand, who had afterwards the honour of com- 
pleting one of the finest and most valuable db- 
coveries in the science of optics, was bom in 1706, in 
Spital-fields, of French parents, whom the revocation 
of the edict of Nantes had compelled to take refuge 
in England, from the cruel persecution of a bigoted 
and tyrannical court. Followmg his father's occu- 
pation, that of a silk weaver, he married at an early 
age ', and being fond of reading, he dedicated his 
leisure moments to the acquisition of knowledge. By 
dint of solitary application, he made some progress 
in the learned, languages ; but he devoted his main 
attention to the study of geometry and algebra, and 
the more attractive parts of mixed or practical mathe- 
matics. He gave instructions in these branches to his 
son Peter, who, jflibugh bred to the hereditary pro- 
fession of the family, soon quitted that employment. 
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and commenced the business of an optician, in which 
he was afterwards joined by his father* . Abont this 
time the volume of the Berlin MemoirSf containing 
Euler's. paper)" fell into the hands of the elder Dol- 
iand, who examined it with care, and repeated the 
calculations. His report was communicated by Mr, 
Short to the Royal Society, in 1752, and published 
in their transactions for that year. Dolland, as might 
well be expected, could detect no mistake in the in- 
vestigation itself, but strenuously contested the prin- 
ciple on which it was built, as differing from the one 
laid down by Newton, which he held to be irrefra- 
gable. "It is therefore," says he, rather uncour- 
teously, but with a little of the prophetic spirit, " some- 
what strange that any body, now a-days, should 
attempt to do that which so long ago has been 
demonstrated impossible." The great Euler replied 
with becoming temper, but persisted in maintaining 
that his optical principle was a true and. necessary 
law of nature, though he frankly confessed that he 
had not been able to reduce it yet to. practice. • The 
dispute now began to provoke attention on the 
Ck>ntinent 

In 1754, Klingenstierna, an eminent Swedi^ geo- 
metrician, demonstrated that the Newtonian principle 
is in some extreme cases incompatible with the phe- 
nomena^ and therefore ought not to be received as an 
midoubted law of nature. Thus pressed on all sides, 
Dolland at length had recourse to that appeal which 
should have been made from the beginning— to the 
test of actual experiment. 

The research presented peculiar difficulties; but 
the ingenuity and toilsome exertions of the artist 
n2 
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vtete at length, in 1758, rewarded with coofkplete 
focoess. f* Notwithstanding/' aays he, " so many 
difficoHies. as I have enmnerated, I have, after na> 
merous trials, and a resolute perseverance, brought 
the matter at last to an issue, that I can construct 
cefracting telescopes, with such apertures and magni-^ 
fying powers* under limited lengtilis, as in the opinicm 
of the best and undeniable judges, who have ex-, 
perienced them, far exceed any thing that has been 
produced, as representing objects with great distinct-* 
nesB, and in their true colours.*' 

The Boyal Sodety voted to Mr. Dolland, foE 
his valuable discovery, tiio honour of the Copley 
medaL To this new construction of the telescope. 
Dr. Bevis gave the name of ac^romatu;, which was 
socm univenaUy adopted, and is still retained. The 
inventor took out a patent, but did not live to reap 
tile fruits of his ingenious labours. He died m Urn 
year 1761, leaving the prosecution of the business to 
his eldest son and associate, Peter Doliand ; who 
realized a very large fortune, by the exclusive manu- 
fincture, for many years, of achromatic glasses, less 
secured to him by the invidious and disputed pro- 
visions of legal monopoly, than by superior AiU, 
experience, and sedulous attention. 

RJEAL INVENTOR OF ACHROMATIC 

GLASSES. 

The real inventor of achromatic glasses was 

Chester More Hall, Esq. of More Hall in Essex, who, 

9boui the year 1729, considering the different humours 

of tiie eye, imagined they were placed so as to correct 
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the'diffeient refrangibility of light He then con- 
ceived that if he could find substances having such 
properties, as he supposed these humours might 
possess, he should be enabled to construct an object 
glass, that would show objects colourless. After many 
experiments, he had the good fortune to find these 
properties in two different sorts of glass ; and by 
forming lenses made with such glass, and making 
them dispense the rays of light in contrary directions, 
he succeeded. About the year 1733, he completed 
several achromatic glasses, (though he did not give 
them that name) which bore an. aperture of more than 
two and a half inches, though the focal length did not 
exceed twenty inches. One of these glasses is still 
extant, and has been examined by several gentlemen 
of eminent scientific talents, and found to possess the 
properties of the present achromatic glasses. 

Mr. Hall used to employ working opticians to 
grind his lenses $ at the same time he furnished them 
with the radii of the surfaces, not only to correct the 
different refrangibility of rays, but also the aberration 
arising from the spherical figures of lenses. 

In a trial at Westminster Hall, respecting the 
patent for making achromatic telescopes, Mr. Hall 
was allowed to be the inventor; but Lord Mansfield 
observed, that " it was not the person who locked up 
his invention in his sqrutoire, that ought to profit by 
a patent. for such invention, but he who brought it 
forth for the benefit of the public." This, perhaps, 
might be said with justice, as Mr. Hall was a genUe- 
man of property, and did not look to any pecuniary 
advantage from his discovery ; and, consequently, it 
N 3 
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is very probAble that he might not have an uiteiitloii to 

make it gcneralijf knowa at the time. 



HOW THE DEAF MAY HEAR. 

About 1750, a merchant of Cleves, namedJorissen, 
who had become almost totally deaf, sittmg one day 
near a harpsichord, ivhile somd one was playing, 
and having a tobacco-pipe in his mouth, the bowl of 
which rested accidentally against the body of the 
instrument, he was agreeably and unexpectedly sui^ 
prised to hear all the notes in the most distinct 
manner. By a little reflection and practice he again 
obtained the use of this valuable sense, which, as 
Bonnet says, connects us with the moral world ; for 
he «oon learned, by means of a piece of hard wood, 
one end of which he placed against his teeth, while 
another person placed the other end on hb teeth, to 
keep up a conversation, and to be able to understand 
the least whbper. His son afterwards made this 
beneficial discovery the subject of an inaugural disser- 
tation, published at Halle in 1754. 

Perolle has given some excellent observations on 
the capability of hard bodies to conduct sound, in 
the Memoirs o£ the academy of Turin, for 1790 and 
1791. The effect is Ae same if the person who 
speaks rests the stick agtunst his throat or his breast, 
or when one rests the stick which he holds in his 
teeth against some vessel into which the other 
speaks. 
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HUNTER AND CULLEN. 

The celebrated Dr. William Hunter and Dr. Cullen, 
formed a co-partnership of as singular and laudable 
a kind as is to be found in the annals of science. 
Being natives of the same part of the country, and 
ndther of them in affluent circumstances, these two 
young men, stimulated by the impulse of genius, to 
prosecute their medical studies with ardour, but 
thwarted by the narrowness of tiieir fortune, entered 
into partnership as surgeons and apothecaries in tbe 
country. Thechief object of their contract being to 
furnish each of llie parties with the means of prose- 
cuting their medical studies, which they could not 
separately so well enjoy, it was stipulated that one 
of them, alternately, should be allowed to study in 
what college he pleased during the winter, while the 
other should carry on the business in the country 
fbr their common advantage. In consequence of this 
agreement, Cullen was &st allowed to study in the 
University of Edinburgh fbr one winter ; but when 
it came to Hunter's turn next winter, he preferring 
London to Edmburgh, went thither. There his sin* 
gular neatness in dissecting, and uncommon dexterity 
in making anatomical preparations, his assiduity in 
study, and amiable manners, soon recommended him 
to the notice of Dr. Douglas, who then read lectures 
upon anatomy in London. Hunter was engaged as 
an assistant, and afterwards filled the chair itself with 
honour. 

The scientific partnership was by this means pre- 
maturely dbsolved ; but Cullen was not a man of 
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that disfk>sition to let any engagement with him 
prove a bar to his partner's advancement in life. The 
articles of the treaty were freely given up, and Cullen 
•and Hunter ever after kept up a very cordial and 
friendly correspondence ; though it is believed, they 
never, from that time, had a personal interview. 

BROTHER NOEL. 
There was a brother of our order, of the name of 
Noel, who finished in 1772 a telescope, the speculum 
of which had a focus of twenty-four feet four inches, 
and which was twenty-two and a half in diameter. 
He pretended that his telescope magnified four hun- 
dred and thirty times; but Sir George Shuckburgh 
estimated its magnifying powers only at two hundred. 
Noel mistrusted astronomers; and when the cele* 
brated Lalande wanted to view Jupiter through his 
telescopci he refused him permission, observing, " K 
you find it a good one, you will add nothing to my 
credit, for I am allowed by the king all I ask ; aiKl 
if you find it a bad one, you may do me a great deal 
of harm." The construction of the instrument cost 
Loms XV. more than 500,000 francs; it was not 
worth 80,000 francs. 

. Brother Noel was originally a tallow-chandler at 
Amiens; became bankrupt, and then turned monk. 
Having an opportunity of making himself known to 
the Duke de Chaulnes, at his seat in Picardy, he 
imposed on him by his loquacity ; and the duke in- 
troduced him at court, to exhibit a microscope which, 
in all probability, he had never made. He got 
apartments at the Abbaye; he associated Iiimself 
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with Navarre, mko wm a good optidan, and he pro-t 
posed to the king to undertake a telescope, only 
twelve feet in length, which should have a magnifying 
power double that of the great telescope of Heischel. 
He was afterwards allowed to reside in the Hotel de 
PassjT, near the castle of La Mnette, where he re- 
sided till his death, which took place in 1731. 



FRANKLIN— ELECTRICITY. 
Franktin's celebrated discovery of the identity of 
lightning with the electric fire, is one of the few 
capital discoveries in science, for which we are not at 
ail indebted to chance, but to one of those bold and 
happy sketches of thought, which disdnguish minds 
of a anterior order. The fact of the power of points 
to attract the electric fluid from a gpteat distance, W8« 
not unknown to the ancients ; but it had (jaite sttnk 
into Y^vioB, and the theory of this relation occmrred 
to and was proposed by Franklin, before he had 
macb or known of a single experiment to lectify it. 
After it was proposed by Franklin, the first persons 
who put it to the test of experiment, were Messrs. 
Dalabaid and Delor, who erected an apparatus for 
the express purpose ; and wei^ not a tittle jeered at, 
espeeiatiy by the Abb6 Nollet, for endaagering their 
plrilosophidd seputation, by exhibi^g themselves, 
en sptctacUi to the worid, in the b<4d attempt of 
drawing down from the clouds the matter of the 
thnnderbolt Messrs. Dalabard and Delor however 
succeeded in proving, most satisfactorily, the tru^ 
of Franklin's theory ; as did Franklin himself about a 
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month afterwards, but before he had heard any thing 

of what they had done. 

Franklm was waiting for the erection of a spire in 
Philadelphia, in order to verify his hypothesis, when 
it occurred to him, that by means of a common kite, 
he could have a readier and better access to the 
-regions of thunder, than by any spire whatever. 
Preparing, therefore, a large silk handkerchief and 
two cross sticks of a proper length, on which to 
extend it, he took the opportunity of the first ap- 
proaching "thunder storm, to walk into a field, in whidi 
there was a shed convenient for his purpose. But, 
desirous of avoiding the ridicule which too commonly 
attends unsuccessful attempts in science, he commu- 
iiicated^his intended experiment to nobody but his 
son, who assisted him in raising the kite. 

The kite being raised, a considerable time elapsed 
before there was any appearance of its being electri- 
fied. One very promising cloud had passed over it 
without any effect, when at length, just as he was 
begiiming to despair of his contrivance, he observed 
some loose threads of the hempen string to stand erect, 
and avoid one another just as if they had been sus- 
pended on a common conductor. Struck with ^s 
promising appearance, he presented his knuckle to 
the key, when he iustantly perceived a very evidoit 
electric spark. Other sparks succeeded at short in- 
tervals ; and when the string became wet with rain, 
electric fire was collected in abundance. The dis- 
covery, in short, was complete. 

Dr. Franklin acknowledges, that his grand dis« 
coveries in electricity were owing to Mr, P. Collinson, 
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the botanist. He says, *' Mr. Collinson transmitted 
to Die Fhiladelphian Library, the earliest accounts of 
every new European improvement in agriculture and 
the arts, and every philosophical discovery ; among 
which, in 1745, he sent over an account of the new 
German experiments in electricity, together with a 
glass tube, and some directions for using it, so as to 
repeat those experiments. This was the first notice I 
had of that curious subject, which I afterwards prose- 
cuted with some diligence, being encouraged by the 
friendly reception he gave to the letters I wrote to 
him." 

FIRE PREVENTION. 
In the year 1777, Lord Mahon, afterwards Earl 
Stanhope, so distinguished by his scientific dis- 
coveries, exhibited some experiments at the family 
seat, Chevening, Kent, to prove the certain, cheap, 
and simple method of securing houses against fire, 
without making use of either brick, stone, tiles, iron, 
pt any such incombustible materials. A building 
entirely constructed of wood, and of lath and plaister, 
with a very small quantity of sand Idd under the 
floors, which were of deal, was attempted to be set on 
fire, by means of an enormous quantity of dry 
burning fuel, several scores of very large kiln faggots, 
straw, pitch, and other combustibles, with which the 
lower room of this building was filled, from the floor 
to the ceiling, almost in every part ; but to the great 
astonishment of all the persons who witnessed this 
interesting experiment, and who saw the flames 
come out at all the doors and windows, on every side 
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of the lower room, this whole mass of fire Iwrnt out 
without doiag the least damage. Those who were 
in the small passage close to the room filled with fire, 
or who were on the next story, directly over this 
enormous conflagration, did not perceive the least 
degree of heat, or any effect whatever from the intense 
fire below. A wooden staircase secured according to 
Ihb new method, was also attempted to be burnt, by 
4aying several large faggots underneath the stdrs, and 
upon the steps ; but the staircase, as well as all the 
other parts of the house, appeared in effect to be 
incombustible. 



THE PLANET MEftCURY. 

Mercury has at all times afforded much occupation 
to astronomers ; because to observe that planet is a 
matter of considerable difficulty. The great Coper- 
nicus died without ever having seen it, and therefore 
could believe only in its existence. The celebrated 
Maestlinus, the tutor of the immortal Kepler, used to 
say, that this planet was calculated only to expose 
astronomers to tiie danger of losing their reputation ; 
so that, when he knew of any one employed in tracing 
out its intricate course, he would advise him to 
employ his time on some better subject. Riccioli 
calls Mercury a false deceitful star (sidus doloswrn) the 
eternal torment of astronomers, which eluded them as 
much as the terrestial Mercury did the Alchymists. 
Lalande, that respectable veteran of astronomy, after 
being forty-six years engaged with this celestial 
rebel, pronounced its course une orbite inextricable. 
Solely on account of this planet he studied the Greek 
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language, that he might be able to read the old 
observations in Ptolemy's Almagest, in the original, 
and of course to explain them better ; and in the 
younger part of his life he used to get on the tops of 
houses before sun-rise, to have a view of Mercury 
above the foggy atmosphere of Paris. . It was natu- 
rally expected, that after so much labour and exertion, 
lAlande would have been able to calculate the orbit 
of this planet pretty accurately ; he fully thought so 
himself, and sent forth a new set of Tables of Mercury 
to the world, with a confident expectation that its 
next transit over the sun's disk, on the 4th of May, 
1786, would afford triumphant evidence of their 
correctness. The treacherous Hermes, however, in- 
stead of sanctioning the Tables of Lalande, proved 
that he had made an eiror of more than half an hour. 
His own words are, Une Erreur de pita de demi- 
heure vint me donner un dementi. After ten years' 
more observation, he published a corrected set of his 
tables in the Corinoissance des Terns, convinced that .he 
had at length overcome this untractable planet, and 
could with Virgil exclaim, Respexk tamen et longo 
post tempore venit. The venerable philosopher was 
not deceived. On the passage, 7th of May, 1799, of 
Mercury over the sun's disk, in his descendii^g node, 
a position in which it had never before been observed, 
and would not be found agjun for thirty-three years, 
Lalande had the inexpressible pleasure of observing 
Mercury enter the sun's disk at tlie very moment 
pointed out in his Tables. 
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THE TELEGRAPH. 

Aithough the piinciples of telegraphic communi-' 
cation had been long known, it does not appear that 
this ▼aloable iny^ition was applied to any useful pur- 
pose until the years 1793 or 1794, when the events 
of the French revolution had directed all the energies 
of that ingenious people to the improvement of the art 
of war. 

The first idea of a telegraph upon a similar con- 
stniction to those used at present, was suggested by 
Pr. Hooke towards the end of the seventeenth century, 
the siege of Vienna by the Turks having directed his 
attention to the subject He gave the first complete 
description of such a machine in a paper read before 
the Royal Society, in May, 1684. " I proposed,'* 
saj^s he, " some years since, a method of discoursing 
at a distance, not by sound, but by sight I say that 
it is possible to convey intelligence from any one high 
and eminent place, to any other that is in sight of it, 
though Ihirty or forty miles distant, in as short a time 
almost as a man can write what he would have sent ; 
and as suddenly to receive an answer, as he that re- 
ceives it has a mind to return it, or can write it down 
on paper. Nay, by the help of three, four, or more 
eminent places visible to each other, lying in a straight 
line, 'tis possible to convey intelligence almost in a 
moment to twice, or thrice, or more times that dis- 
tance, with as great a certainty as by writing." 

The proposal of the ingenious Hooke is very com- 
plete and well studied ; it would be less convenient 
and expeditious than the modem telegraphs, but 
would certainly have answered every useful purpose. 
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Mr. BJchard Lovell Edgeworth, in a memoir wluch 
he presented to the Royal Society of Ireland, adduces 
proof, that in 1767 he tried an experiment of the 
practicability of communicating intelligence by a 
swift and unexpected mode ; and for this purpose be 
employed a common windmill, and arranged a system 
of signals, which could be made by the different posi- 
tions of the arms 'of its sails, the canvas being re- 
moved from one or more arms as was required. 

It appears from a report made by Barrere to the 
atting of the French Convention in August, 1794, 
that the invention of the telegraph which they used 
belonged to M. Chappe. The advantages which it 
presented in enabling the government in Paris to 
maintain a rapid and secret communication with the 
armies of the republic on the frontiers, were too great 
and too obvious to be neglected. lines of telegraph 
were therefore immediately established between Paris 
and lisle, and afterwards from Paris to Landau and 
other places. 

The invention and plan of the telegraph soon be- 
came known in England, and lines were established 
from the Admiralty Office to Portsmouth, Deal, and 
other points on the sea-coast The English telegraph 
was not, however, made with indicators like the French, 
to move upon centres into different positions, but a 
more clumsy contrivance of six octagonal boards, 
each pobed upon an horizontal axis. 

Considerable improvements have siuce been made 
in the French telegraphs, and the English ones have 
been superseded by theSemiphore of Sir Home Popham. 
The principal object gained has been time, and the 
celerity with which intelligence has been communi- 
o2 
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cated to distant parts by means of the telegraph 
seems almost marvelloas. The perfection of the 
machine does not, however, appear to have been yet 
attained, since a Mr. Viellan has recently laid before 
the French government, a plan for a new organization 
of telegraphs, by which it is said to be possible to 
send daily three thcmsand despatches . to all parts of 
the kingdom, and receive answers. 

NITROUS ACIB GAS INHALATION. 

When Mr. (notv^ Sir Humphry) Davy was super- 
intendant of the " Medical Pnemnatic Institution," 
he made several experiments on d^JUogisticatid ni- 
trous gas, so named by its discoverer. Dr. Priestiey, 
which proved that its composition, properties^ and 
mode of action, had been mistaken by the latest ex- 
perimenters. This gas had not before been applied to 
medicine, but in skilful hands it is a safe and power- 
ful agent The circumstances attending the inha- 
lation of this gas by Mr. Davy, which are highly 
curious, are thus related by Dr. Beddoes. 

The first inspiration of the gas produced giddi- 
ness, fulhiess of the head, and, in short, feelings 
resembling those of incipient intoxication, but unac- 
companied by pleasurable sensation. At tiie next 
experiment I was present ; the quantity was larger 
and the gas more pure. The scene exhibited, was 
one of the most extraordinary I had ever witnessed ; 
after the first moment of surprise, it was impossible 
not to recognize the expression of the most ecstatic 
pleasure. I find it entirely out of my power to paint 
the appearances as tiiey exhibited themselves to me. 
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1 saw and heaid shouting, leaping; ronning, and 
other gestures, which may be supposed to be exhi- 
bited by a person who gives full loose to feelings 
excited by a piece of joyful and unexpected news. 
No exhaustion, or languor, or uneasy feeling^ took 
.place. The experiment Mr. Davy has frequently 
repeated, and generally with the highest pleasurable 
-sensations. 

A number of distinguished persons afterwards 
inhaled tiie same gas, on whom it produced very sin- 
gular effects. 

Mr. Tobin experienced sometimes sublime emotions, 
.with tranquil gestures ; sometimes violent muscular 
action, with sensations indescribably exquisite. 

Mrs. Beddoes felt pretty uniform pleasurable sen- 
sations: a propensity to muscular exertion. She 
could walk much better up Clifton Hill, and fie- 
■quently seemed to be ascending like a balloon. 

Mr. Stephen Hammick, surgeon of the Royal 
■ Hospital, with a small dose, felt yawning and languor ; 
but two larger doses produced a glow, unrestrainable 
^tendency to muscular action, high spirits, and more 
•vivid ideas. 

Mr. Robert Soutbey, the Poet Laureate, for many 
hours after the experiment, imagmed that his taste 
and smell were more acute, and was certain that he 
<felt unusually strong and cheerful. In a second 
experiment he felt pleasure still superior ; and he has 
since poetically remarked, that he supposes the 
atmosphere of the highest of all possible heavens, to 
be composed of this gas. 

Dr. Kinglake felt additional freedom and power 
. of re^iratioD, succeeded by an almost delirious, but 
o3 
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highly pleasurable sensi^licHi in the bead, which be- 
came u|iiy€;rsal, with increased tone of the musde* 
At last an intoxicating placidity absorbed for five 
minutes all voluntary power, and left a cheerfulness 
and alacrity for several hours. 'A second stronger 
dose produced a perfect trance for about a minute ; 
then a glow pervaded the system*. The perman^it 
effects were an invigorated feeling of vital power and 
improved spirits. 

Mr. Wedgwood, after breathing some lime, threw 
the bag from him, kept breathing on laboriously with 
an open mouth, holding his nose with his left hand, 
(which was practised in all the experiments,) without 
power to take it away, though aware of the ludicroua- 
ness of his situation — all his muscles seemed to be 
thrown into vibratory motion. He had a violent 
inclination to ,make antic gestures; seemed lighter 
than the atmosphere, and as if about to mount. 
Before the experiment, he was a good deal fatigued 
with a long ride, of which he permanently lost all 
sense. 

Dr. Beddoes states the cases in which the ejects 
of the gas were prejudicial, with great candour. 
These were of the hysterical kind; but the consi- 
deration of .the whole of these phenomena led to a 
happy application of the gas to the cure of the palsy^; 
and several instances of success are stated, well 
deserving of attention. 

CUTTING THE LINE. 
Tliat important discovery in naval tactics, to. which 
Great Britain owes so m?iny brilliant naval victories. 
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the cctttmg of the line, was not, as is generally supr 
posed, an accidental discovery. And aldiough its 
execution was an act of noble daring, yet it was not 
an experiment of doubtful success, but one founded 
upon the most scientific principles. 

To Mr. Clerk of Eldin, the merit of this discovery 
belongs. He had^ observed, that during three suc- 
cessive wars, British sailors, in the rencontre of single 
ships, or of small squadrons, never failed to exhibit 
the most distinguished seamanship, intrepidity, and 
perseverance, attendexl with the most uninterrupted 
success ; yet wherever large fleets of ten, twenty, or 
thirty ships were assembled, and formed in a line of 
battle, nothing memorable had ever been achieved, 
and not a nngle ship had been lost or won. He 
therefore concluded that the French must have 
adopted a new system of tactics, which we had not 
then discovered, and that the method hitherto pur- 
sued on our part, since it was always unsuccessful, 
most have been radically wrong. 

This led Mr. Clerk to inquire into the cause, and 
after a laborious investigation, he discovered that 
nothing but the plan of cutting the enemy's line was 
wanting, to counteract all their manoeuvres, and ensure 
success. In January, .1780, he visited, London, and 
exhibited his plan to Mr. Bichard Atkinson, the inti- 
mate friend of Admiral Rodney, who promised to 
conununicate it to him. The gallant admiral ap- 
proved of the system, and declared that he would 
strictly adhere to it in fighting the enemy. It was 
not long before he had an opportunity, and in the 
engagement of the 12th of April, 1782, with the 
French fleet under Count de Grasse, near Dominica, 
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lie gave the first example of cutting the line, and 
ensured a glorious victory. 

From this first execution of Mr. Clerk's system, a 
new era has been fixed in the history of tlie naval 
transactions of Great Britain. During three suc- 
cessive wars, no decisive engagement had almost ever 
iiappened before that gained by Rodney. • Since 
that period, no engagement has ever proved inde- 
cisive ; and the glorious victories of Howe, St Vin- 
cent, Duncan, and Nelson, attest the importance of 
the discovery. 

HERSCHELL. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that ^e first of 
living astronomers did not devote any attention to 
the science until he was considerably advanced in 
life. Dr. Herschell, tlie son of a musician at Hanover, 
•was brought up to his father's profession, and fol- 
lowed it for many years in England ; and although 
he devoted his leisure hours to the most abstruse 
questions in geometry and fluxions, it was not until he 
had attained a middle age, that his attention was 
particularly called to that science, which he has 
since so much adorned and enriched by his dis- 
coveries. 

His studies were first directed to optics and astro^ 
nomy by accklent Having, while at Bath, viewed 
the heavens through a-two feet Gregorian telescope, 
he felt so much pleasure, that he became anxious to 
possess a complete set of astronomical instruments. 
His first object-was to get a large telescope, and 
being ignorant of the price at which such instruments 
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are usually charged, he desired a friend in London to 
buy one for hhn ; but the price appeared so exorbi- 
tant, that he declined purchasing until he had informed 
Mr. Herschell of the circumstance. Our astronomer's 
astonishment was equal to that of his friend ; but 
instead of dropping his pursuit, he formed what 
many would have regarded as a most romantic reso- 
lution, that of making a telescope for himself. He 
did not content himself with a speculative idea, but 
from the scanty instructions he could gather out of 
a few treatises on optics, actually commenced thb 
arduous undertaking. Disappomtment succeeded 
disappointment, but this only acted as a stimulus to 
his ardent mind ; and at length his perseverance was 
so far crowned with success, that in 1774, he enjoyed 
the exquisite satisfaction of beholding the heavens 
through a five-feet Newtonian reflector, of his own 
workmanship. The modem Galileo did not rest at 
this attsdnment, great as it was; but, with a laudable 
ambition, set about making instruments of a greater 
magnitude than had hitherto been known. After 
constructing those of seven and even ten feet, he 
thought of forming one not less than double the latter 
size. So great was his patience, and so determined 
his perseverance, that in perfecting the parabolical 
figure of a seven-feet telescope, he did not make less 
than two hundred specula before he obtained one 
that would bear any power that was applied to it 

While he was thus laboriously employed in his 
mathematical pursuits, he did not neglect the imme- 
diate duties of his profession. Yet so much did his 
new studies occupy his mind, that he has frequentiy 
stolen from the theatre or the concert room, to look at 
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the stars, and then retom again in time to bear his 
part among the fiiasical performers. This constancy 
to the science was at length most bountifully re* 
warded, by the discovery of a new planet in our 
system, to which, in compliment to the king, he gave 
the name of Georgium Sidus. This importimt dis- 
covery was made in the night of the 13th of March, 
1781. • It was by no means a mere accidental cir- 
cumstance which favoured Dr. Herschell with the 
view of this planet, but the result of a regular, patient, 
and scientific chain of observations. 

This discovery was communicated in the cours<e of 
the same year to the Boyal Society, • in consequence 
of which he was unanimously elected a member, and 
had the annual gold medal bestowed upon him for his 
services to the interests of science. The year following, 
the king took him under his immediate protection, 
and he went to live at Slough, near Windsor, m a 
house appointed for him by his royal patron, who 
constituted him his own private astronomer, with a 
handsome salary. In 1783, Dr. Herschell discovered 
a volcanian mountain in the moon ; and in 1787, 
made farther observations upon that planet, and found 
two other volcanoes, which emitted fire from their 
summits. In his astronomical pursuits, the doctor 
was materially assisted by his late sbter. Miss Caroline 
Herschell, who distinguished herself greatly by her 
application to this sublime study, and communicated 
to the Royal Society some very ingenious reports 
of observations made by her upon the starry orbs, and 
particularly on comets, six of which she discovered. 
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CAMERA OBSCURA. 

When Mr. Benjamin West, the illustrious painter, 
was about fifteen years of age, he was confined to 
his bed by a fever, and remained there several days ; 
the window shatters being closed, his eyes acquired 
the power of expansion, and he at times observed 
living objects in the scenery before the window, 
moving as it were in apparitional forms around his 
bed-room. It appeared extraordinaiy to him, that 
small figures of men, cows, pigs, and fowls, should 
• traverse the wall and ceiling of his room, and yet the 
act appeared, to his organs of vision, too unquestion- 
able to doubt or to account for, upon the ground of 
emotions caused by hb illness. He related the cir- 
cumstance to his friends, who seriously feared that 
his intellects were impaired, and sent for a physician, 
wha declared that he was in a favourable way of 
recovery; he had no reason to infer that the mind of 
young .West was unsound, although he could not but 
allow that it appeared singular that objects should be 
presented to his sight, which other persons did not 
see, and therefore he prescribed for him a composing 
draught Young West discovered that, upon his 
covering with his finger a diagonal hole in the 
window shutter, the visionary objects disappeared, 
which first caused his mental fears to subside, sensible 
that there must therefore be some natural connection 
between the objects themselves and their representa- 
tions on the wall of his apartment. Upon perforating 
a parlour window shutter horizontally, he produced a 
representation on the wall of the objects on the other 
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side of the street; and when he was folly recbvered 
from his indisposition, he made a box, having one of 
its sides perforated, and with the reflective qualities 
of a minor he produced a " camera obscura." On 
mentioning his discovery to Mr. Williams, an artist, 
he was surprised to find that he had received a more 
complete '* camera'' from England, a short time before 
the remarkable invention of West. 



THE BALLOON. 

During the darkness of the middle ages^ every one 
at all distinguished by his knowledge in physics, was 
generally reputed to have attained the power of flying 
in the air ; thb idea, however, which men of the first 
genius had once entertained, appears to have gradually 
descended to a lower class of projectors, many of 
whom perished in their unskilful atteanpts. 

We need not however remark on the extravagant 
projectors oi former times, since, so late as the year 
1755, and not long before the invention of balloons, a 
very fanciful scheme, yet on the grandest scale, for 
navigating the atmosphere, was made public by Joseph 
Galien, a Dominican friar, and professor of philosophy 
and theology at Avignon. This visionary proposed 
to collect the fine diflVise air of the higher regions where 
hail is formed, above the summit of the loftiest monn- 
tains, and to enclose it in a bag of a cubical shape, 
and of the most enormous dimensions, extending a 
mile every way, and composed of the thickest sail 
cloth. With such a vast machine, far outrivalling in 
boldness and magnitude the ark of Noah, it would 
be possible he thought to transport a whole army, and 
all their munitions of war ! 
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The principles on which a balloon could be con- 
stracted had long been known to men of science ; but 
to reduce these principles to complete effect, was still 
an enterprise of the most dazzling kind. This triumph 
over matter was at length achieved by the skill and 
perseverance of Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier, sons 
of the proprietor of an extensive paper manufactory 
at Annonay. The two brothers had long contemplated 
^e project, and after some experiments, the first public 
ascent of a balloon was exhibited at their native town, 
on the 5th of June, 1783, amidst a very large con- 
course of spectators. They afterwards constructed a 
balloon on a larger scale at Paris. It reached the 
height of one thousand five hundred feet, where it ap- 
peared for a while suspended ; but in eight minutes 
dropped to the ground, two miles from Paris. A sheep, 
a cock, and a duck, which had been put into the basket, 
the first animals ever carried up into the air, were 
found perfectly safe and unhurt by the journey ; the 
sheep was even feeding at perfect ease. 

The first aerial voyage ever made by man, was on 
the 21st of November, 1783, when Pilatre de Rozier, 
a young naturalist of great promise, and full of ardour 
and courage, accompanied by the Marquess d'Arlandes, 
a major of infantry, who volunteered to accompany 
him, ascended from the.Ch&teau of Muette, belonging 
to the court of the Dauphin. About two o'clock the 
machine was launched, and it mounted with a steady 
and majestic pace. Wonder mingled with anxiety 
was depicted in every countenance ; but when from 
their lofty station in the sky the navigators calmly 
waved their hats, and saluted the spectators below, a 
general shout of acclamation burst forth on all sides. 
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As they rose much higher, however, they were ho 

longer discernible by the naked eye ; they 

» in the surging smoke 

Uplifted spurn the ground ; thence many a league. 
As in a cloudy chair ascending, ride. 
Audacious. 

This balloon soared to an elevation of more than 
three thousand feet, and traversed by acircmtous route 
the whole of Paris, whose gay inhabitants were all 
absorbed in admiration and amazement. The daiing 
aeronauts, after a journey of twenty-four or twenty- 
five minutes, in which they described a track of six 
miles, safely alighted beyond the boulevards. 

Such was the prosperous issue of the first aerial 
naviga,tion ever performed hy mortals. It was a con- 
quest of science which all the world could understand ; 
and it flattered extremely the national vanity of the 
French, who hailed its splendid progress, and enjoyed 
the honour of their triumph. 

Other experiments were now made in rapid suc- 
cession, in which Messrs. Charles and Robert Mont- 
golfier, Andreani, Blanchard, Rozier, Proust, the Duke 
of Orleans, (£galit6), and Guyton Morveau, were 
the adventurers ; some of whom soared to the immense 
height of thirteen thousand feet. 

But the aerial voyage the most remarkable for its 
duration and adventures, was performed on the 18th of 
June, 1786, by M. Testu, in a balloon^eonstructed by 
himself, furnished with auxiliary wings filled as usual 
with hydrogen gas. He ascended at four o'clock, p.m. 
and after reaching the height of three thousand 
feet, he softly alighted on a com field, in the plain of 
Montmorency ; and without leaving the car, began to 
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collect a few stones for ballast, when he was surroi^ded 
by the proprietor of the field and a troop of peasants, 
who insisted on being indemnified for the damage he 
had occasioned* Anxious now to disengage himself, 
he persuaded them that, his wings being broken, he was 
wholly at their mercy ; they seized the stay of the 
balloon, which floated at some height, and dragged their 
prisoner through the air in a sort of triumph to the 
.village ; but M. Testn suddenly cut the cord, and took 
an abrupt leave of the clamorous and mortified peasants, 
and rose to the height of two thousand four hundred 
feet He now heard the blast of a horn, and descried 
huntsmen below in full chase. Curious to witness the 
sport, be pulled the valve, and descended at eight 
o'clock, between Etouen and Varville, when he set him- 
self to gather some ballast. While he was thus occu- 
pied, the hunters galloped up to him. He moimted 
a third time, and passed through a dense body of 
clouds, in which thunder followed lightning in quick 
succession: but he. 

With fresh alacrity and force renewed. 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire. 
Into the wild expanse ; and through the shock 
Of fighting elements, on all sides round 
Environed, wings his way. 
At half past nine o'clock, when the sun had finally 
set, M. Testu was traversing the air at an altitude of 
three thousand feet He was now quickly involved in 
darimess, and in the thickest mass of thunder clouds. 
The lightnings flashed on all sides, the cloud claps 
were incessant, and snow and sleet fell all around him. 
-In this most tremendous situation, the intrepid adven- 
turer remainod the space of three hours, the time 
p 2 
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during which the storm lasted* A calib at last sue^ 
ceeding, he had the pleasure to see th& stars, and em- 
braced the opportunity to take some refreshment. At 
half past two o'clock the day broke in ; but his ballast 
being nearly gone, and the ballocm again dry and nnich 
elevated, he resolved to descend to the earth, aikd 
ascertain to what point he had been carried. At a 
quarter before four o'clock, having already seen the 
sun rise, he safely alighted near the village of Campreni^ 
about sixty-three miles from Paris. 

Almost the only useful purpose to which balloons 
have hitherto been applied with success, had for its 
object that of military reconnaissance ; and in the early- 
period of the Prench revolution, they were frequently 
used for that purpose with considerable advantage. 

THE PABACHUTE. 

To guard in some degree against the risk ari^g 
from a rapid and premature descent, aeronauts have 
introduced the parachute, which is intended to enable 
the voyager, in cases of alarm, to desert his balloon in 
mid-air, and drop, without sustaining any injury, to 
the ground. The parachute in its constructioB very 
much re^mbles the ordinary umbrella^ but has a far 
greater extent. That used by M. Gamerin, in the 
most memorable descent ever made, was twenty-three 
feet in diameter. 

This ingenious and spirited Frenchman visited 
London during the peace of 1802, and made two fine 
ascents in his balloon, in the second of which he 
threw himself from an amazing elevation in a pan* 
chute. This ascent took place oq the 2d of Sep* 
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tember, from an enclosure near North Audley Street. 
At six o'clock the cords of the balloon were cut, and 
the balloon rapidly mounted to a great height. After 
hovering seven or eight minutes in the upper region 
of the atmosphere, he meditated a descent in his 
parachute. Well might he be supposed to linger 
there in dread suspense, and to 

' look a while 

Pondering on.hb voyage ; for no narrow frith 

He had to cross. 

He views the breadth, and without longer pause. 
Downright into the world's first region throws 
His flight precipitant, and wings with ease 
Through the pure marble air, his oblique way. 

M. Gamerin, in his account of this descent, says, 
*< I measured with my eye the vast space that sepa- 
rated me from the rest of the human race. I felt my 
courage confirmed by the certainty of my combinations 
being just. I then took out my knife, and with a hand 
iirm, from a conscience void of reproach, and which 
had never been lifted against any one but in the field of 
victory, I cut the cord ; my balloon rose, and 1 felt 
myself precipitated with a velocity, which was checked 
by the sudden unfolding of my parachute. I saw 
that all my calculations were just, and my mind re- 
mained calm and serene. I endeavoured to modulate 
my gravitation ; and the 08cillation,which I experienced. 
Increased in proportion as I approached the breeze 
that blows in the middle regions : nearly ten minutes 
had elapsed, and I felt that the more time I took in 
descending, the safer I could reach the ground. At 
length I perceived' thousands of persons, some on 
p 3 
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horsebacki and others on foot, following me; all of 
whom encouraged me by their wishes, while they 
opened their arms to receive me. I came near the 
earth, and after one bound I landed, and quitted the 
parachute without ^ock or accident" 

According to M. Gamerin's calculation, he had 
been to the height of 4154 French feet The balloon 
fell on the next day near Famham, in Surrey. 

THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 

In the whole history of science there is not, perhaps, 
any discovery df ancient or of modem date, that pro- 
mised so rich a reward to the inventor, and was so com- 
pletely anticipated, as in the case of the kaleidoscope. 
The very announcement of the patent, by which the 
discovery was intended to be secured, wa3 immediately 
followed by an infringement so extensive, as to leave 
all legal redress unattainable. But the piracy did not 
terminate here ; for various attempts were made to 
deprive its author. Dr. Brewster, of the merits of the dis- 
covery, and to refer it to Baptista Porta, Harris, Wood, 
Bradley, &c All these have been very satisfactorily 
answered by Dr. Brewster, confirmed by Professor 
Playfair, Mi, Watt, and Professor Pictet, who have 
attested the originality of the invention. 

It was in the year 1814, when Dr. Brewster was 
engaged in experiments on the polarization of light by 
successive reflections between plates of glass, the re- 
flectors being in some cases inclined to each Other, that he 
had occasion to remark the circular arrangement of the 
images of a candle round a centre, or the multiplicatioii 
of the sectors formed by the extremities of the glass 
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plates* In repeating, at a subsequent period, the ex- 
periments of Mr. Biot, on the action of fluids upon 
light. Dr. Brewster placed the fluids in a trough formed 
by two plates of glass cemented together at an angle. 
Tlie eye being necessarily placed at one end, some of 
the cement which had been pressed through between 
the plates, appeared to be arranged into a regular 
figure. Tlie symmetry of this figure being very remark- 
able. Dr. B. set himself to investigate the cause of the 
phenomenon, and in doing this he discovered the 
leading principles of the kaleidoscope. 

Upon these principles Dr. Brewster constructed an 
instrument, in which he fixed permanently across the 
endsof the reflectors, pieces of coloured glass, and other 
irregular objects ; but the great step towards the com- 
pletion of the instrument remained yet to be made, and 
it was nottillsome time afterwards that the idea occurred 
to the inventor of giving motion to objects, such as 
pieces of coloured glass, &c which were placed loosely 
in a cell at the end of the instrument. When this 
idea was carried into execution, the kaleidoscope in 
its simple form was completed. 

The next, and by far ^e most important step of the 
invention, was to employ a draw tube and lens, by 
means of which beautiful forms could be created firom 
objects of all sizes, and at all distances from the ob- 
server. In this way, the power of the kaleidoscope 
was indefinitely extended, and every object in nature 
could be introduced into the picture, in the same manner 
as if these objects had been reduced in size, and ac- 
tually placed at the end of the reflectors. 

The kaleidoscope being now completed. Dr. Brewster 
was urged by his friends to secure the exclusive pro- 
perty of it* After the patent was signed^ and the 
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instraraents in a sfate pf foirwaxdness, the genllentan 
who was employed to manufacture them under the 
patent carried one to show to the principal London 
opticians, for the purpose of taking orders for them# 
These gentlemen naturally made one for their own use 
and the amusement of their friends ;^and the character 
of the instruments being thus made public, the manu- 
facture extended to tinmen and glaziers ; and kalei- 
doscopes were soon hawked about the streets of London 
at all prices, some even as low as a shilling. No proof 
of the originality of the kaleidoscq;)e could be stronger 
than the sensation which it created in London and 
Paris. In the mem<»ry of man, no invention and no 
work, whether addressed to the imagination or the 
understanding, ever produced such an effect A uni- 
versal mania for the instrument seized all classes, from 
the lowest to the highest, from the most ignorant to the 
most learned ; and every person not only felt, but ex- 
pressed the feeling, that a new pleasure had been added 
to their existence. 

The pirated instruments, of course, were only of the 
simple form, and necessarily of rude and unscientific con- 
struclion; they, however, had the effect of deeply in- 
juring the property of the inventor ; the rage, however^ 
was soon over, and they were thrown aside as a pleasing 
but useless toy. 

This, however, is not the case with the patent kalei- 
doscope, which is of great service in exhibitfeg an in- 
finite variety of beautiful patterns, which are transferred 
to several of our manufactures. The system of end- 
less changes is named as one of the most astonishing 
properties of the kaleidoscope. With a number of loose 
objects, pieces of glass for example, it is impossible to 
re-^oduceany figure wc have admired, when it is 
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once Io»t; centuries may elapse befoie the same 
combination returns ; ^ if the objects, however, are 
placed in the ceil so as to have very little motion, the 
same figure may be recalled, and if absolutely fixed, 
the same pattern will return in every evolution of the 
object plate* A calculation of the number of forms 
is given upon the ordinaiy principles of combination* 
namely, that 24 pieces of glass may be combined, 
13917242888872552999425128493402200 times, an 
operation, the performance of which would take hun- 
dreds of thousands of millions of years, even upon 
the supposition that 20 of them were performed every 
minute. Thb calculation, surprising as it appears, is 
false, not from being exaggerated, but firom being far 
inferior to the reality ; it proceeds upon the suppositicm 
that one piece of glass can exhibit only one figure, and 
that two pieces can exhibit only two figures ; whereas, 
it is obvious that two pieces, though they can only be 
combined in two ways on the same straight line, yet 
the one can be put above and below the other, as well 
as on its right side or its left dde, and may be joined 
so, that the line connecting those centres may have an 
infinite numb^ of positions with respect to an horizontal 
line. 

STEREOTYPE PRINTING. 

It Is a curious fact, that all the improvements in 
typography followed each other in such quick suc- 
cession, that in a few years from its first invention in 
Europe, we find printers in possession of all our present 
common modes of workings and producing specimens 
of their art, which even now cannot be surpassed. Of 
thb som« of the ea^ly printed missals upon vellum 
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afford, ample proofs. But if we have reason to be 
surprised at the qiiick steps by whkh printiiig wHh 
moveable types was perfected, we have more c?ose 
to wonder, why with the acquisition of moveable types, 
the art became stationary. The transition from 
founding single leUers to founding whole pages was 
so invitingly obvious, that the circumstance of its not 
iiaving been attempted, may we think be more reason- 
ably imputed to a want of enterprise, than to any 
ignorance of the perfect practicability of the thing. 

The first person who is mentioned to have practised 
the modem art of stereotype, was a Dutchman of the 
name of Vander Mey, father of the well-known painter 
of that name. About the end of the sixteenth century, 
he resided at Leyden. With Ae assistance of Muller, 
a clergyman, he is said to have printed a quarto edition 
of the Bible, Schaaf s Syriac Dictionary, an English 
Testament, and a Greek Testament, all from plates of 
solid or fixed types. In the year 1798, the plates of 
the quarto Bible were stated to be still in being, and in 
the hands of the Leuchtmans, booksellers, at Leyden ; 
the forms of the other works were melted down. As 
far as is known, Vander Mey completed nothing else m 
this manner ; and at his death, the art of preparing 
solid blocks was lost, or at least became wholly neg- 
lected. 

The person who first revived the use of it in more 
Tec6nt times was a Mr. Ged, a jeweller of Edinburgh. 
In 1725, this person had, apparentiy -without any 
knowledge of Vander Mey's performances, devised 
the plan of printing from plates ; and in 1729, he en- 
tered into partnership with three other persons, for 
the purpose of prosecuting the art A privilege was 
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obtained by the company, from the Unhreruty of 
Cambridge, to print Bibles and Prayer Books. But 
strange to tell, it appears that one of Ged's partners 
was actually averse to the success of the plan, and 
engaged such people for the work as he thought most 
likely to spoil it. A workman who had been occa- 
sionally employed, afterwards revealed ** that both 
Bibles and Prayer Books had been printed, but that 
the compositors, when they corrected one fault, pur- 
posely made half a dozen more ; and the pressmen, 
when the masters were absent, battered the letter in 
aid of the compositors." In consequence of these base 
proceedings, the books were suppressed by authority, 
and the plates sent to the king's printing-house, and 
thence to Mr. Caslon's foundry. 

Mr. Ged, being naturally still very anxious to ac- 
complish a specimen of the new art he had discovered, 
afterwards apprenticed his son James to a printer at 
Edinburgh, and with the consent of the latter, the boy 
sat up in the night time when the other compositors were 
gone, and set the types from which his father cast the 
plates of an edition in 18mo. of Sallust, which was 
published by subscription in 1736, and of which 
several copies are extant. Another worie from plates 
of Ged's manufacture was printed at Newcastle in 
1742, entitled, " The life of God in the Soul of Man," 
but these two specimens were the only evidences of 
hb art which Ged was able to leave to posterity. 

In 1751, Ged's son James, who had been bred to the 
prmtiog business, published proposals for prosccutmg 
his father's art ; but met with so little encouragement, ■ 
that he abandoned the project and went to Jamaica, 
where he died. With him the art sunk for a second 
time quite into oblivion. 
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About the year 1780, the art of stereotype printfng 
was a third time revived, or rather, ia truth, dis-' 
covered by Mr. Alexander Tllloch, then of Glas- 
gow, since better known to the scientific world as the 
ingenious editor of the Philosophical Magazine. In 
a brief account which he has published in that work 
(vol. x) he states, in a manner which can leave no 
doubt of the truth of the fact on the reader's mind, that 
he made the discovery without knowing any thing what- 
ever of Ged*s or Vander Mey *s previous attempts. like 
Ged, he washo printer himself, and was led solely by 
tiie force of what logicians called the sufficient reaaon to 
see, that founding whole plates of types was quite as 
practicable a thing as founding tangle types. He 
communicated his ideas on the subject to Mr. FoaUs, 
the eminent printer to the University of Glasgow, who 
furnished him with a page of types ready set np« or 
composed, for his first experiment, which had suffi- 
cient success to induce him to try others, and con- 
vinced Mr. Foulis that plates could be produced 
capable of yielding impressions not to be distinguished 
from those taken from types. Mr. TiUoch and Mr. 
Foulis agreed to prosecute the art in partnership. 
They took out patents for it in England and Scotland ; 
and several small volumes were actually printed from 
plates made by them, and the impressions sold to the 
booksellers, without any intimation of their being 
printed out of the common way. Circumstances of a 
private nature induced them to lay aude the bu&ness 
for a time, and others supervened to prevent them 
ever resuming it " At the time of the discovery," 
says Mr. T. with a great deal of philosophic candour, 
** I flattered myself that we were original ; and with 
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those sanguine kteas, which are natural to a young 
mas, indulged the hopes of reaping some fame at least 
from the discovery ; nay^ I was even weak enough to 
feel vexed when I afterwards found that I had been 
anticipated by a Mr. Ged of Edinburgh, who had 
printed books- from letter-press plates about fifty 
years before. The knowledge of this fact lessened 
the value of the discovery so much in my estimation, 
that I felt but little anxiety to be known as a second 
inventor; and but for the persevering attempts of 
others to deprive Ged of the fame his memory so 
justly merits, and which he dearly earned, I might 
still have remained silent" 

The attanpts alluded to were those, we presume, 
of the friends of M. Didot, the celebrated French 
printer, who, about twenty years ago, applied tibe art 
to logarithmic tables, and afterwards to several of the 
Latin classics, as well as various French publications, 
with the most flattering success. That Didot has any 
claims to the merit of an original inventor, it would be 
difficult, we believe, to establish ; but after what he has 
practically clone, his name must always be mentioned 
as a principal promoter of this useful art, the intro- 
duction of which forms a singular era in the history .of 
printing. 

STEAM ENGINE. 

The Marquess of Worcester is commonly regarded 
as the inventor of (he steam engine ; but, perhaps, 
the most that can justly be said is, that he was the 
first person who imagined the possibility of con- 
structing such a machine. The individual who ac- 
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tually first constructed an engine for raising water 
by the alternate force and condensation of steam, was 
Captain Savary, who published an account of his 
invention in a small tract, caUed the Miner*8 Friendm 
In 1705, Newcomen obtained a patent for an im- 
proved steam engine ; and in 1717, Henry Beighton 
made some farther improvements, one of which is 
generally allowed to have been that of causing the 
steam cock to be opened and shut by the machinery ; 
a man having been previously employed for Uie 
express purpose. A few other improvements were 
made by different persons, but they did not affect 
the general action of the engine ; and although de- 
fects in its power had been noticed, their cause was 
unknown until 1765, when, happily for the prosperity 
of the arts and manufactures of Britsun, the subject 
engaged the ingenuity of Mr. Watt The model of a 
Newcomen's engine fell into his hands to be repaired ; 
and in this he presently observed the immense loss 
of steam occasioned by its admission into the cylinder, 
just cooled for condensation ; indeed, he went so far 
as to ascertain by experiment, that half the steam of 
the boiler was thus lost But the circumstance that 
excited his greatest surprise was, that the injection 
water gained infinitely more heat than if a quantity 
of boiling water, equal to that required to form the 
steam, had been added to it In this dilemma, he is 
understood to have consulted the celebrated I>r. 
Black, whose discoveries on the subject of heat were 
then the theme of general wonder; and from him he 
obtained such an explanation of the difficulty, as 
enabled him so to alter the construction of the engine, 
that with ratlier less than one third of the quantity of 
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steam, it could produce the same power as one of 
equal dimensions on Newcomen's plan. 

But great as was this improvement, it formed but a 
small part of the successful achievements of Mr. 
Watt in this department of mechanics. The applica- 
tion and utility of the engine he extended in various 
important ways; and at last arrived at that climax 
of improvement, which consisted in making the steam 
serve to elevate as well as to depress the piston. An 
engine upon this plan, executed at Mr. Watt*s ma- 
nufactory at Soho, near Birmingham, was first em- 
ployed at the Albion Mills in 1778. 

THE STEAM BOAT. 

-The first idea of propelling vessels by steam is not 
so recent as all the writers on the subject have ima- 
gined. So early as the year 1736, Mr. Jonathan 
Hulls obtained a patent for a " new invented machine 
for carrying vessels or ships out of or into any har- 
bour, port, or river, against wind and tide, or in a 
calm.** This he proposed to do by the application 
of a steam engine, on die principle of Mr. Newcomen's 
engine, which should be placed in and propel a tow 
boat. 

Mr. Hulls published a description of this machine 
in 1757 ; but whether it was carried into practical 
effect or not, does not appear. A copy of this tract 
b preserved in the library of the British Museum. 

In the year 1801, a vessel propelled by steam was 

tried on tiie Forth and Clyde inland navigation, but 

was (aid aside, principally on account of the injury 

it threatened the banks of the canal by the agitation 

q2 
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of the water ; and it was not until the year 181j^ 
that steam-boat navigation was attempted with success 
on the Clyde* In America, the steam boat has been 
in use ever since the year 1807 ; and one vessel has 
recently crossed the AUantic propelled by steam* In 
Great Britain, steam vessels are now employed on all 
the principal rivers with great success. 

COMBUSTION OF THE DIAMOND. 

The diamond, so valuable on account of its rarity 
and splendour, and so flattering to the vanity of 
man, had long ago attracted the attention of philo- 
sophers by other qualities. The ancients considered 
it as the most unalterable of bodies, and made it the 
emblem of the immutability of the decrees of fete. 



- Si figit adamantinos 



Summis verticibus dira necessitas 
Clavos. 

Mankind were much surprised, when experiments 
proved what the genius of a Newton had divined — 
that this hardest and most unalterable of stones may 
be converted into a little smoke and soot The pro- 
duct of its combustion was found to be absolutely 
the same as that of the combustion of charcoal. Are 
the diamond and charcoal then the same thing ? or if 
not, in what do they differ? This problem Lavmaier 
was the first to propose and resolve. He saw the 
diamond, when subjected to fusion, change itself into 
carbonic acid, without leaving a residuum. He ascer- 
t^ed that it produced more of that acid than char- 
coal does ; and when he suspended the combustion at 
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a certain point, by burning the diamond by means of 
the solar rays, he obtained real carbon. The diamond, 
by its first combination with oxygen, wa» converted 
into that substance of which the English make pencils, 
•and which is called plumbago ; by a second degree, 
'into common black charcoal ; and by complete satu- 
ration, into carbonic acid. The diamond then is 
really nothing more than that simple substance which 
chemists call carbon, and common charcoal is only 
carbon more oxygenated; that is to say, the sub- 
stance which in its usual state appears to us the most 
transparent of all substances is transformed, by com- 
bustion into the blackest and most opaque, and one 
of the commonest of substances contiuns the essence 
of that which we consider as the most valuable; the 
vast difference in their appearance and mechanical 
qualities being nothing more than the result of aggre- 
gation. 

• In regard to electricity, however, there is one 
invincible anomaly relating to the conducting power 
of the diamond and charcoal; the former ranks 
among the non-conductors ; the latter is a conductor, 
and hitherto mechanical texture has not been shown 
in any analogous cases to interfere with the power of 
conducting electricity. 

SIR JOSEPH BANKS. 

• When it was determined to send Captain Cook on 
his first voyage of discovery round the globe. Sir Joseph 
Banks, then a young man, whose ardent mind glowed 
with a love of science and of ingenious enterprise,, de- 
termined to accompany him. His liberal spirit and 

q3 
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generous curiosity were regarded with admiratioB* and 
every convenience from the government was readily 
supplied to render the circumstances of the voyage 
as comfortable as possible. 

Par, however, from soliciting any accommodation 
that might occasion expense to government, Mr. Banks 
was ready to contribute largely out of his own private 
fortune towards the general purposes of the expe- 
dition. He engaged as his director in natural history 
during the voyage, and as the companioa of hb re- 
searches. Dr. Solanderj of the British Museum, a 
Swede by birth, and one of the most eminent pupils 
of linnseus, whose scientific merits had been his chief 
recommendation to patronage in England. . He also 
took with him two draughtsmen, one to delineate 
views and figbres, the other to paint subjects of natural 
history. A secretary and four servants formed the 
rest of the suite. He took care to provide likewise 
the necessary instruments for hb intended observations, 
with conveniences for preserving such specimens as 
he might collect of natural or artificial objects* and 
with stores to be distributed in the remote isles he was 
going to visit, for the improvement of the condition of 
savage life. 

In the course of the voyage dangers were encoun- 
tered of more than ordinary magnitude. On the 
coast of Terra del Fuego, in an excursion to view the 
natural productions of the country. Sir Joseph Banks 
and Dr. Solander had nearly perished in a storm of 
snow. After passing a night on land amidst the storm, 
they at last, and with much difficulty, made their way 
back to the beach, and were received on board the ship, 
but three of the persons who accompanied them were 
lost. 
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. Shortly after his return from this Toyage, Sir Joseph, 
in company with his friend Dr* 3olander, vi^ted Iceland. 
A rich harvest of new knowledge and of specimens 
compensated for the toils and expense of thb scientific 
adventure. Among other things worthy of notice, 
they remarked the columnar stratification of the rocks 
suTEOunding the caves of Stafiaj a phenomenon till 
then unobserved ^y naturalists, but which was no 
sooner made kno\^ in a description by Sir Joseph 
Banks, than it became famous among men of science 
throughout Europe. . 

In the year 1777, when Sir John Pringle retired 
from the Presidency of the Royal Society, Sir Joseph 
Banks was elected to fill the vacant chair ; and never 
periiaps has it been filled with more honour to the in- 
dividual, or more advantage to the interests of science. 
His time, his wealth, hb influence, his talents ; an in- 
comparable library of science and art j knowledge and 
judgment to advise ; affability to conciliate and en- 
courage ; generosity to assbt ; all in short of which 
be is possessed, and it b all something either of good- 
ness or greatness* he has made the patrimony of the 
studious and learned, not of hb own country alone, 
but of the whole world. The sciences seem to have 
made hb house their temple, whare devotees of all 
ranks and parties flock to present their ofieringSj 
or to propitiate the favour necessary to some new 
undertakings. Is a new 4iseovery or new invention 
made ? It b under the hospitable roof of thb Maecenas 
of hb country, that it first aspires to become known, 
and to have its merits duly examined and appelated. 
Is the scientific wanderer, thiown on some foreign 
shore, destitute of the means of prosecuting hb 
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learned way? Is humble genius in want- of a 
helping hand to lead it to dbtinction? Is injured 
merit in need of a friend able and willmg to vindi- 
cate its claims ? It is to the worthy president that 
each turns his eyes with hope and confidence ; on his 
bounty that the destitute draws ; to his goodness that 
the humble trusts ; to his impartiality that the injured 
appeals. The scripture precept may, as far as the 
interests of learning and science are concerned, be 
truly said to be realized in Sir Joseph Banks, " he is 
all things unto all men." 

. SIR HUMPHRY DAVY SAFETY- LAMP. 

NATURA PBOPRIIS ARMI8 VICTA. 

Bacon could say with truth at the time when he 
wrote, that science could hardly boast of a single ex- 
periment which had served to increase the power, to 
diminish the suffering, or to augment the happiness of 
mankind. Were the great reformer of philosophy 
now to return to the earthy he would have the satis- 
faction to see how vast a change has been produced 
by that method of philosophiEing, from which he "had 
smticipated such wonderful effects. In the powerful 
assistance which the navigator has derived from the 
united efforts of the mathematician and the astro- 
nomer, and in those helps which so many of the artft 
are continually receiving firom mechanics and chemistry, 
he would perceive the strongest illustration of the 
maxims of his own philosophy, and the cleiurest proof 
that he who first recommended experiment and in- 
duction, has a right to stand in the first ra^ of the 
benefactors of the human race. In contemplating the 
many fruits that had sprung from the reformed philo* 
sophy, we are not sure that he would have derived 
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mora satisfaction from any single object than from 
that of the Safety Lamp. We certainly know of none 
on which the admirer of science, ao^ the lover of 
mankind, hav^ greater reason to congratulate one 
another. 

The effects of those explosions produced in coal 
mines by what is called the fire-damp^ have been h>ng 
known; and of late years by their frequency and 
t^yoA had been peculiarly terrible. By a single ex- 
plosion in Felling colliery near Newcastle, no less than 
one hundred and one persons were destroyed in an 
instant, and nearly as many families plunged in the 
deepest distress. All the care taken to ventilate the 
mines on the most approved principles, appeared 
insu^ient to prevent tbe recurrence of such catas- 
trophes ; the dangers seemed to increase, as the works 
were conlinued to a greater depth, and many began 
to despair of finding a remedy. 

To Sir Humphry Davy was reserved the unrivalled 
honour of at last discovering a complete protection 
against this frightful enemy. Not even the endianted 
lamp of Aladdin is more wonderful than the little 
lamp, which, in gratitude to their great benefactor, 
the miners call their Davy* It makes the fire-damp 
itself give warning of the danger which it threatens. 
This formidable enemy has not only been conquered 
by science ; it is forced to serve ; it becomes a sure 
guide, a submissive slave. 

** This is exactly such a case,*' says an eloquent 
writer, " as we should choose to place before Bacon, 
were he to revisit the earth, in order to give him, in a 
small compass, ■ an idea of the advancement which 
philosophy has made, since the time when he pointed 
out to her the route which she ought to pursue. The 
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great use of an immediate and constant appeal to 
experiment, cannot be better jevinced than in this ex- 
ample. The result is as wonderful as it is important 
An invisible and infallible barrier made effectual 
against a force, the most vblent and irresistible in its 
operations, and a power that in its tremendous effects 
seemed to emulate the lightmng and the eaithquake, 
confined within a narrow space, and shut up in a net 
of the most slender texture — are facts which must 
excite a degree of wonder and astonishment, from 
which neither ignorance nor wisdom can defend the 
beholder. When to this we add the beneficial con- 
sequences, and the saving of the lives of men, and 
consider that the effects are to remain as long as coal 
continues to be dug from the bowels of the earth, it 
may fairly be said, that there is hardly in the whole 
compass of art and science, a single invention of 
which one would rather wish to be the author. It b 
little that the highest praise, and that even the voice 
of national gratitude, when most strongly expressed, 
can add to the happiness of one who is conscious of 
having done such a service to bb fellow men." 
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ANECDOTES OF LITERATURE. 



*' Bid virtne and her sons attend, 
Virtue will tell thee, I'm her friend." 

COTTON* 



ORIGIN AND PROGRESS OF WRITING. 

The most ancient species of writing, is that of catting 
on stone, as was the law on Mount Sinai. Moses 
was the first . to give letters to the Jews, and the 
Samaritan was no doubt tlie first written language. 
Similar modes of writing were afterwards adopted b^ 
other nations, and hard substances, such as stones 
and raetals, were generally made use of. for edicts. 
Hence the celebrated Laws of ths Ttoelve Tables, 
Among the Romans, were so called, from being written 
or engraved on twelve slabs or tablets of brass, ivory, 
or oak, and hung up for public inspection. The laws 
B 2 
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of the Greeks were engraven on triangular tables of 
brass ; and Trithemius asserts, that the pablic mono- 
ments of France were anciently inscribed on silver. 
The Rev. Claudius Buchanan, in 1807, found the 
Jews in India in possession of several tablets of brass, 
containing grants of privileges among their ancestors. 
The ancient Chaldeans stamped or engraved their 
astronomical observations on bricks; and Montfaucon 
says, that in the pallice of Strozzi at Rome, he saw 
a book made of marble, the leaves of which were 
cut to a wonderful thinness. Diogenes Laertios tells 
us, concerning the Greek philosopher Cleanthes, that 
" being poor, and wanting money to boy paper, he 
was accustomed to write the lectures and discoveries 
of his master Zeno, on small shells." 

Pliny says, one of the most ancient methods of 
writing, was opon the leaves of the palm tree ; and 
afterwards upon the inner bark of trees, a mode of 
writing still common in the East The Koran of 
Mahommed was recorded at first by his disciples on 
palm leaves, and the shoulder bones of mutton, and 
kept in a domestic chest by one of his wives. In 
Taojore, and other parts of India, the palmyra leaf is 
still used, on which they engrave with an iron style 
or pen ; and so expert are the natives, that they can 
write floently what is spoken deliberately. 

The Ceylonese sometimes mi^e use of the palm 
leaf, and sometimes of a kind of paper made of bark ; 
but most generally they employ the leaf of the Tali- 
pot tree. From these leaves, which are of immense 
size, they cut out slips from a foot to half a yard 
long, and about two inches broad. These slips are 
smoothed, and all excrescences pared o/F with a knife ', 
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«fid tliey are, without any other preparation, ready 
-for use. 

Diodonis Siculus affirms, that the Persians of old 
wrote all their records on skins; and Herodotus, who 
flourished more than five hundred and fifty years 
before the Christian era, informs us, that sheep skins 
and goat skins were made use of in writing, by the 
^ancient loniaxis. . Mr. Yeates even thinks it exceed- 
ingly probable, that the very autography of the law 
of Moses, was upon prepared skins. It is a singular 
circumstance, that in 1806, Dr. Claudius Buchanan 
obtained from one of the synagogues of the black 
Jews, in the Interior of Malayala, in India, a very 
ancient manuscript roil, containing the major part of 
the. Hebrew Scriptures, written upon goats* skin, 
mostly dyed red ; and the Cabui Jews, who tn^vel 
annually into the interior of China, remarked that 
in some synagogues the law is still found written on 
a roll of leather, not on vellum, but on a soft flexible 
leather made of goats' skins, and dyed red. 

Of the six synagogue copies of the Pentateuch in 
rolls (says the Rev. Mr. Townley, to whose valuable 
work on biblical literature, we are much indebted for 
the information collected in this article), which are all 
at present known in England, exclusive of those in 
the possession of the Jews, five are upon skins or 
leather, and the other upon vellum. One of these 
is in the Collegiate Library at Manchester, and has 
never been collated. It is written upon basil, or brown 
African skins, and measures in length one hundred 
and six feet, and is about twenty inches in breadth. 
The letters are black, and well preserved ; and the 
whole text is without points, accents, or marginal 
additions. b 3 
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The skins of fishes were also soiDetime9 employed 
for writing upon ; and Zonoras relates, that the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer were written upon the intes- 
tines of a serpent, in characters of gold, forming a 
roll one hundred feet in length. This singular work 
is said to have heen consumed in the dreadful fiie 
which happened at Constantinople in the fifth century, 
and destroyed nearly the whole city, together with 
the hbrary, containing twenty thousand volumes. 

Writing on lead, was anoUier method in use even 
in the time of Job, and at a much later period. 
Montfaucon assures us, that in 1699, he bought at 
Rome, a book entirely of lead, about four inches 
long, by three inches wide. Not only the two pieces 
which formed the cover, but also all the leaves, in 
number «ix^ the stick inserted into the rings which 
held the leaves together, the hinges, and the ni^, 
were all of lead, without exception. It contafaied 
Egyptian Gnostic figures, and unintelligible writing. 

The "Works and Days of Hesiod,'' are ako said 
to have been inscribed on a leaden table, car^ftiUj 
preserved in the Temple of the Mnses, wUdi when 
shown to Pausanias, was almost entirely corroded 
through age. 

It was also an ancient practice to write upon thm 
smooth plajiks, or tables of woi>d. Pliny says, tint 
table books of wood were in use hefore the time of 
Hoiher. The Chinese, before the inverition of paper, 
engraved with an iron tool upon thin boards, or upon 
bamboo ; and in the Sloanian Library at Oxfofd, «fe 
six specimens of Kofic, or ancient Arabic writing, (» 
boards, about two feet in length, and six inches in 
depth. 
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The original maimer of writing among the ancient 
Britons, was by cutting the letters with a knife, opon 
sticks, which were roost commonly squared, and 
sometimes formed into three sides; consequently a 
single stick contamed either four or three lines. Se- 
▼eral sticks, with writing npon them, were put to- 
gether, forrafaig a kind of frame, which was called 
Peithyen, or Elucidator, and was bo constructed, that 
each stick might be tamed for the facility of reading, 
the end of each ninning ont alternately on both sides 
of the frame. 

Bishop Nicholson, in his Engl'ish Historical Li- 
brary, remarks, " The Danes (as all other ancient 
people of the world) registered their more consider* 
able transactions upon rocks, or on parts of them, 
hewn into Tarions shapes and figures. - On these they 
engraved such inscriptions as were proper for their 
heathen altars, triumphal arches, sepulchral monu- 
ments, and genealogical histories of their ancestors. 
Their writings of less concern, as letters, almanacks, 
&c were engraven upon wood ; and because beech 
was most plentiful in Denmark, (though fir and oak 
be so in Norway and Sweden) and most commonly 
employed in these services, from the word bog, which 
in their language is the name of that sort of wood, 
they, and all other northern nations, have the name 
of book* The poorer sort used bark ; and the boms 
of rem^deer and elks were often finely polished, and 
shipped into books of several leaves. Many t>f their 
old calendars are. likewise upon bones of beasts and 
&hes ; but tiie inscriptions on tapestry, bells, parch- 
ment, and paper, are of later use." 

The Scythians conveyed their ideas by marking or 
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cutting certain figures, and a variety of lines. Upon 
splinters or billets of wood ; and Aulus Gellins says, 
tbat the ancient laws of Solon, preserved at Athens, 
were cut in tablets of wood, and denominated axones. 
These were quadrangular, and so contrived as to turn 
on an axis, and thus present their contents on all sides 
to the eyes of the passengers. In the year 485, 
during the reign of the Emperor Zeno, the remams 
of St. Barnabas are said to have been found near 
Salamis, with a copy of the Gospel of St Matthew, 
in Hebrew, laid upon his breast, written with his own 
hand, upon . leaves of thyme wood, a kind of wood 
particularly odoriferous and valuable. Tablets of 
this kind were generally covered with wax, sometimes 
also with chalk or piaster, and written upon with 
styles or bodkins. 

Waxen tablets continued to be used until a very 
late period. There are many ample and authentic 
records of the royal household of France, of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, still preserved, 
written on waxen tablets. In the religious houses in 
France, they were constantly kept for temporary no- 
tation, and for registering the capitular acts of the 
monasteries. In an account roll of Winchester Col- 
lege, for the year 1395, there is an article of dis- 
bursement for a tablet covered with green wax,. to be 
kept in the chapel for noting down with a style the 
respective courses of duty alternately assigned to 
the officers of the choir. Even so late as the year 
1718, several of the collegiate bodies in France, 
especially the chapter of the cathedral of Rooeo, 
retained these tablets for the purpose of marking 
Che successive rotation of the ministers of the choir. 
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Tkbles, or tablet books, were sometimes made of 
slate, in the form of a small portable book. Bj a 
law am<mg the Romans, the edicts of the senate were 
directed to be written ou tablets of ivorj, thence 
denominated Ubri elephantu Bark of trees, is another 
material whkh has been employed in every age and 
quarter of the ^lobe for writing, and still prevails in 
some parts of Asia. 

PARCHMENT. 

The invention of parchment or vellum, the best 
and most durable of all materials for writing, has 
been generally attributed to Eomenes, King of Per- 
gamus ; but there b reason to believe that it was in 
use long before hb reign. Josephus states, that the 
copy of the law presented by the seventy elders to 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, nearly three hundred years 
before Christ, was written upon parchment or vellum, 
and excited the astonishment of the king by its extra- 
ordinary fineness, as well as by the artful manner in 
which the different skins were sewed together, and 
the exqubite execution of the writing in letters of 
gold. 

The manuscripts written on parchmentorvellum were 
sometimes so large, as to be obliged to be carried on the 
shoulder. Melchior Adam relates, that Paul Pfeder- 
sheimer, a converted Jew, having lent an Hebrew 
MS. of the Prophets, accompanied with the Massorah, 
to Conrad Pellican, then a youth, and indefatigably 
Industrious to acquire a knowledge of the Hebrew 
tongue, Paul Scriptor, the tutor of Pellican, who 
was travelling with him, assbted him on his journey. 
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by carrying the huge manuscript, which had the 
appearance of an entire calf skin, upon his shooldefi 
like a porter, from Mentz to Pfortzheim, and thenoe 
to Tubingen. 

The price of parchment soon exceeded the pecu* 
uiary capacity to purchase it amongst the monks, 
and those who could write. Hence literature was 
doomed to experience some cruel ravages. The 
copyists, that they might not remain idle, effaced the 
works of the ancients, which were written on parch- 
ment, and wrote more recent compositions in tbdr 
place. Muratori relates, that he had seen many of 
these erased and rewritten parchments, in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan. One' of them contained 
the works of the venerable Bede. What is roost 
worthy of attention is, that the writer had made use 
of those parchments to write some new work, after 
having first effaced the old. A great number of 
names were, however, visible, and traced in capitals, 
{ Uteris tnajusculU) which proved that they were more 
than a thousand years old. 

The learned Mabillon says, that the Greeks, as well 
as the Latins, when in want of parchment for their 
religious books, made no scruple of effacing the first 
manuscripts which came in their way ; and changed 
the works of Polybius, Dion, Diodorus Siculus, into 
Atiphonaries, Pentycostaries, and collections of 
Homilies. 

P^ER. 
Of Uie several kinds v)f paper used at different 
times, for writing, and manufactured from various 
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materials, tlie £gj^ptian is unquestionably the roost 

ancient. The exact date of its discovery is not 

known ; but, according to Isidore, it was first made 

at Memphis ; and, according to others, in Seide or 

Upper Egypt. It was manufactured from the inner 

films of the papyrus or biblos, a sort of flag or bulrush 

growing in the marshes in Egypt The outer skin 

being taken off, there are next several films or inner 

skins^ one within another. These, when separated 

from the stalk, were laid on a table, and moistened 

with the glutinous waters of the Nile. They were 

afterwards pressed together and dried in the sun. 

From this papyrus it is, tliat what we now make use 

of to write upon, hath also the name of papyr, or 

paper^ though of quite another nature from the 

ancient/Mpi/ruf. Bruce, the well known Abyssinian 

traveller, had in his possession a large and very 

perfect manuscript on papyrus, which had been dug 

up at Thebes, and which he believed to be the only 

perfect one known. Pliny says, that the books made 

of papyrus, were usually rolled up ; and that every 

such roll consisted of an indefinite number of sheets, 

which were fastened together by glue, care being 

iaken always to place the best sheet of papyrus first, 

that which was next in superiority second, and so in 

gradation to the last, which was the worst sheet in 

the roll. This practice is confirmed by an ancient 

Egyptian MS. taken from a mummy at Thebes, and 

preserved in the British Museum. 

Manuscripts of this kind are by far the most 
ancient that have reached our times. Many manu- 
scripts, written upon papyr^ have been found in the 
ruins of Hercalaneum, which was destroyed by an 
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eruption of Vesavius, A.D. 79. The maimscripts 
thus obtained are completely calcined, tbougfa, by 
incredible labour and patience, fragments of some of 
them have been unrolled and copied. 

The Cliinese generally make their paper from the 
bark of the bamboo; and the Japanese make an 
exceedingly strong paper from the moms papyr^era 
mtiva. 

It is not known when paper was first made fitom 
linen rags, nor to whom we are indebted for the 
invention. Dr. Prideaux delivers it as his opinion, 
that linen paper was brought from the East, because 
many of tlie oriental manuscripts are written upon it 
Mabillon believes its invention to have been in the 
twelfth century. One of the earliest spedmens of 
paper from linen rags, which has yet been discovered, 
is that in the possession of Pestel, professor in the 
University of Rinteln, in Germany ; it is a docomeat, 
with the seal preserved, dated A.D. 1239, and signed 
by Adolphus, Count of Schaumburg. But Casiri posi- 
tively affirms, that tliere are many MSS. in the Escurial, 
both upon cotton and lin^n paper, written prior to 
the thirteenth century. This invention -appears to 
have been very early introduced into Fagland ; for 
Dr. Prideaux assures us, he has seen a register of 
some acts of John Cranden, Prior of Ely, made on 
linen paper, which bears date in the fourteenth year 
of KingEdwaid II. A.D. 13«0; and in the Cot- 
tonian Library are said to be several writings on this 
kind of paper, as early as the year 1 335. The^rrt 
paper mill erected in this kingdom, is said to have 
been at Dartford, in 1588, by M. SplUnan, a German. 
Shakespeare, however, refers it to the rciga of Henry 
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VI., and makes Jack Cade (Henry VI. pt. ii.) say, in 
accusation of Lord Sandys, '* Wliereas, before, our 
forefathers had no other books but the score and the 
ttdly ; thou hast caused jninting to be used, and, 
contrary to the king, his crown, and dignity, thou 
hast built a papeT ndlL" 

EARLY PRINTING. 

When the art of printing was first discovered, the 
printers only made use of one side of a page ; they had 
not yet found out the expedient of impressing the other. 
When their editions were intended to be curious, they 
omitted to print the first letter of a chapter, for which 
they left a bkmk space, that it might be painted or 
iiiuminated, at the option of the purchaser. Saveral 
ancient volumes of these eaily times have been found, 
where these letters are wanting, as tliey neglected to 
have them printed. When the art of printing was 
first established, it was the glory of the learned to be 
the correctors of the press to the eminent printers ; 
physicians, lawyers, and bishops themselves, occu- 
pied this iepartment The printers then added fre- 
quently to tiieir names, those of the correctors of the 
press, and editions were valued according to the abi- 
lities of the corrector. 



-"To let their fame 



live register*d in our printed books." 

SUAKSSP£AU£. 

The first book printed in the English tongue, was 
The ReeuyeU of the History of Troy, and is dated 
September 19, 1471, at Cologne ; but The Game 
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of Chess, is allowed by all the typographical an^ 
tiquaries to have been the first specimen of the 
art. 

The early printers used to affix at the end of the 
▼olum^ which they pruited, some device or couplet, 
concerning the work, with the addition of the name 
of the printer. Jn the edition of the " Pragmatic 
Sanction/' printed by Andrew Bocard, at Paris, in 
i507, the following handsome couplet is inserted : 

" Stet liber htc donee fluctus formica marinos 
Ebibat ; et totum testudo perambulet orbem.'' 

Which may be thus translated : 

** May this volume continue in motion. 
And its pages each day be unfurl'd ; 
Till an ant has drank up the ocean. 
Or a tortoise has crawl'd round the world." 



IGNORANCE OF THE CLERGY IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 

The tenth century, which presents one of the 
darkest periods of the Christian era, was an age of 
the profoundest ignorance, and of the most degrading 
superstition. Some who filled the highest situations 
in the church, could not so much as read ; while 
others, who pretended to be better scholars, and 
attempted to perform the public offices, committed 
the most egregious blunders. In Spain, books 
were become so scarce, that one, and the same copy 
of the Bible, St. Jerome's Epistles, and some 
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volumes of ecclesiastical offices, and martyrologies, 
served several monasteries ; and in the famous mo- 
nastery of lona, there seems to have been in the 
ninth century no other work, even of the fathers, 
than one of the writings of Chiysostom. Germa- 
dius, a Spanbh bishop, by his will, bearing date A.D. 
953, bequeathed about sixteen volumes of books to 
certain religious! houses, with the express condition, 
that no abbot should be pennitted to transfer them 
to any other place, but that they should be kept for 
the monks of the' monasteries specified in the will, 
who should accommodate each other as much as 
possible in the use of them. The will is subscribed 
by the king and queen, as well as by the bishops and 
other persons of rank. 

Wicliff says, that in his time, there "were many 
unable curates, that kunnen not the Ten Command' 
ments, ne read their Sauter, ne understond a verse 
of it ;" and Edward III. complained to the Pope, 
that " the encouragements of religion were bestowed 
upon unqualified mercenary foreigners, who neither 
resided in the country, nor understood its language.*' 

Louis Beaumont, Bishop of Durham, was one 
instance among many of the necessity of Edward's 
remonstrance. He was a very lame and illiterate 
French nobleman, so incapable of reading and spel- 
ling, that he could not, although he had studied them, 
read over the bulls announced to the people at his 
consecration. At the word " Metropoliticae,** he 
paused, tried in vain to repeat it, and at last said, 
*' Soit pour dit," (supposed that said). Then he 
came to " In ^nigmate ;" this puzzled him again. 
*' Par St. Lewis," said he, " il n*est pas courtois qui 
o 2 
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a escrit cette parole ici," (hy Si. Ltmu, it cmdd W 

no gtntiemm wh» wrote this ttuff,) 

In the middle of the fifteenth oentmy , tiie study td 
die Scriptares was fan from being genend, and the 
most profoond ignorance reigned amongst te mi^ar 
part, eren of the clergy. Few of them, comparatiTcdy » 
were acquainted with die Latin, though constantly 
used in ihe c^kes of the church, whilst feasting and 
debauchery are declared to have been their ordinary 
<xxupations. 

In 1448, WaynBete, Bishop of Winchester, on the 
presentation of Merton Prioiy, in Surrey, instituted 
a rector to the parish of Sherfield in Hampshire* 
The rector, however, previously took an oath before 
the bishop, that on account of his insufficieoi^ in let- 
ters, and default of knowledge in the superiatendence 
of sonls> he would learn Latin for the two following 
years ; and that at ihe end of the first year, he would 
submit himself to be examined by the bishop, con« 
coming his progress in grammar, and, that if on a 
second examination, he should be found deficient, 
be would resign his benefice. 

Prior to the puUication of the Gre^ Testament, 
by Erasmus, not a copy could be procured in aU 
Germany ; and the original languagesof the Scriptures 
were not only generally neglected, but the -study of 
them was despised. 

Even Latin, the common language of their re- 
li^ous services, was so little understood by ^be 
moi^sh clergy, that the most ridiculous mistakes 
were made by them, both in the performance of 
their offices, and in their writings : an instance is 
related of one, who, instead of the usual form in 
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baptism, was accustomed to say, " Baptizo te in 
nomine Patria et Filia, et Spiritus Sancti;'' of 
another, who, when he had received letters of re- 
commendation for orders, couched in these terms, 
*' Otto Dei gratia, rogat vestram clementiam, ut 
velitis istum clericum conducere ad Vestrum Dia- 
conmn,'' and was ordered to read the epistle, which 
was considerably abbreviated in the writing, was so 
totally ignorant of the Latin, as to form the abbre- 
viations into the following unmeaning words : "Otto 
Dei gram, rogat vestram clam, ut velit istum cliri- 
cum claucum, convertere in vivum Diabolum ;" and 
of a third, who for " famulus Dei," constantly re- 
peated, ** mulus Dei." 

The grossest ignorance of the Scriptures prevailed, 
not only among the laity, but also among many of 
the clergy. Degrees in divinity were conferred upon 
those who had scarcely ever read the Bible ; and 
numbers of divines were far advanced in life, before 
they had ever seen one. In the year 1510, the 
University of Wittenberg regbtered in its acts, 
Andrew Carolostad, afterwards one of the reformers, 
as being tufficientissimus, fully qualified for the de- 
gree of doctor, which he then received ; though he 
afterwards acknowledged, that he never began to 
read the Bible till eight years after he had received 
acs^emical honours. Albert, Archbishop and Elector 
of Mentz, having accidentally found a Bible 
lying on the table in 1530, opened it, and having 
read some pages, exclaimed, ** Indeed, I know not 
what book this is ; but this I see, that every thing 
in it is against us." Gerard Listrius, in his note on 
the Morus Encommm of Erasmus, says, '* I hav*t 
c 3 
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known mai^ doctors in divinity, as they were called, 
who have candidly acknowledged, that they were fifty 
years of age before they had read the £pisUe8 of 
St Paul ;" and Musculus affirms, that prior to the 
Reformation, ** many priests and pastors had not so 
much as seen a Bible." 

Andrew Forman, Bishop of Murray, and papal 
legate for Scotland, being obliged to say grace at an 
entertainment which he gave to the Pope and 
Cardinals in Rome, blundered so in his latinity, that 
his holiness and their eminences lost their gravity ; 
which so disconcerted the bishop, that he concluded 
the blessing, by giving nil thefaUe carles to the devils 
in nomine patriSfJilii, et sancti spirittis ; to which the 
company, not undelrstanding his Scottish Latin, said, 
Ainen* 

OPINIONS OF POETRY. 

Lord Burleigh, so celebrated for his talents as a 
statesman, had no idea, that to introduce polite Ute^ 
rature into the vernacular tongue, was of any becefit 
to a nation, though her vernacular literature was the 
glory of Rome, when at the height of empire, and 
though empire fell with its declension. Spenser, die 
poet, who so much conduced to refine the Engtish 
muses, was by Burleigh esteemed -a ballad maker, 
unworthy of regard. Yet the English pcdite lite^ 
rature, so greatly indebted to Spenser, is at tiiis dc^, 
in the esteem which it commands abroad, of more 
real service to England, than all the reputation or in- 
trigues of Burleigh, and ten thousand Bu^eigfas. 

Mr. Locke, also, though a sound thinker in most 
things, had very strange ideas of poetiy. His friend. 
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Mr. Molynenx, 'wrote to him in the following terms, 
about Sir Richard Blackmore. 

" Mr Churchill favoured me with the present of 
Sir R. Blackmore's King Arthur. I had read Prince 
Arthur before, and read it with admiration, which is 
not at all lessened by this second piece. AU our 
EngUsh poets {exce^^t Milton) have been mere ballad 
makers in comparison to him. Upon the publication 
of his first poem, I intimated to him, throng Mr. 
Churchiirs hands, how excellently I thought he 
might perform a philosophic poem, from many touches 
he gave in his Prince Arthur, particularly from 
Mopas's song. And I perceive, by his preface to 
King Arthur, he has had the like intimations from 
x>thers,but rejects them as being an enemy to all 
^philosophic hypotheses." 

Mr. Locke answers ; " I shall, when I see Sir R. 
Blackmore, discourse him as you desire* There is, 
1 with pleasure ^d, a strong harmony throughout, 
4>etween your thoughts and mine." 

Molyneuz replies : " I perceive you are so happy, 
•as to be acquainted with Sir Richard Blackmore ; he 
is an extraordinary person, and I admire his two 
prefaces as much as I do any part of his books ; the 
Urnt, wherein he exposes tiie 'licentiousness and 
immorality of our late poetiy,' is incomparable ; and 
the second, wherein he prosecutes the same subject, 
imd delivers his thoughts concerning hypotheses, is no 
less judicious ; and I am wholly of his opinion re- 
lating to the latter. However, tiie history and phe- 
nomena of nature we may venture at; and this is 
'what I propose to be the subject of a philosophic 
po^ra. 'Sir R. Blackmore has exquisite touches of 
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this kind dispersed in many places of bb books 
(to pass over Mopas's song). I'll instance one par- 
ticular, in the most profound speculations of Mr. 
' Newton's philosophy, thus curiously touched in King 
Arthur, book ix. page 243 : 

* The constellations shine at his command ; 
He form'd their radiant orbs, and "with his hand. 
He weigh'd, and put them off with such a force. 
As might preserve an everlasting course.' 

" I doubt not but Sir R. Blackmore, in these lines, 
had a regard to the proportionment of the projective 
motion of the vis centripeta, that keeps the planets 
in their continued courses. 

"I have by me, some observations made by a 
judicious friend of mine on both of Sir K. Black- 
more's poems. If they may be any ways acceptable 
to Sir K., I shall send them to you." 

Mr. Locke again replies : " Though Sir R. B.'s 
vein in poetiy be what every body must allow him to 
have an extraordinary talent in, and though, with you, 
I exceedingly valued his first preface, yet I must 
own to you, there was nothing I so much admired 
him for, as for what he says of hypotheses in his 
last It seems to me so right, and is yet so much out 
of the way of the ordinary writers and practitioners 
in that faculty, that it shows as great a strength and 
penetration of judgment, an his poetry has shown JUgkU 
of fancy:* 

As the best comment on this, let an extract from 
Locke's Essay on Education, fully explain his ideas. 
"If he have a poetic vein, 'tis to me the strangest 
thing in the world, that the father should desire, or 
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saSeT it to be cherished oc improTed. Methinks, 
the parents should labour to have it stifled and sup- 
pressed as much as may be ; and I know not ^what 
reason a father can have, to wish his s<m a poet, who 
dobs not desire to have him bid defiance to all otiier 
callings or business, which is not yet the worst of 
the case ; for if he proves a successful i^ymer, and 
gets once the reputation of a wit, I deure it may be 
considered, what compcuiy and places he is like to 
spend his time in, nay, and estate too ; for it is very 
seldom seen, that any one discovers mines of gold 
or silver in Parnassus. '1% a pleasant air, but barren 
soil, and there are very few instances of tliose who 
have added to their patrimony by any thing they have 
reaped from ^ence. Poetry and gaming, which 
usi^ly go t(^[ether, are alike, in this- too, that' they 
seldom bring any advantage but to those who have 
nothing else to live on. Men of estates, almost con* 
stantly go away losers ; and 'tis weil if they escape at 
a cheaper rate tiian their whole estates, or the 
greatest part of them. If, therefore, you would not 
have your son the fiddle to every jovial cen^any, 
wi&out whom the sparks could not relii^ their wine, 
nor know how to spend an afternoon idly ; if you 
would not have him waste his time and estates to 
divert .others, and contemn the dirty acres le^t him 
by his ancestors, I do not tiiink you wiU much 
care he should be a poet" 

This ignorance of poetiy, is even worse than ^e 
Dutch idea of it. But this, and h» opinion of 
Blackmore, folly prove, that Locke, however great 
in other respects, knew no difference between a 
Shakespeare, that unequalled phUosopfaer of &e 
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pasnons, and the dullest Grab Street plotter ; be- 
tween a Milton, and the tavern rhymers of the days 
of the second Charles. But Milton's knowledge of 
the affections, discovered in the cultivation of the 
muses an use of the first importance. A taste 
formed by the great poetry, be esteems as the ulti- 
mate, refinement of the understanding. " This," 
says he, in his Tractate on the Education of Youth, 
** would make tiiem soon perceive what despicable 
creatures our common rhymers and play writers be ; 
and show them what religious, what glorious and 
magnificent use, might be made of poetry, both in 
divine and human things. From hence, and not till 
now, will be the right season of forming them to be 
able writers and composers in every excellent matter 
* ♦ ♦ whether they be to speak in parliament or in 
council, honour and attention would be waiting on 
their lips. There would, then, also appear in pul- 
pits, other visages, other gestures, and stuff other- 
wise wrought, than what we now sit under." Milton 
evidently alludes to the general dulness of the 
furious sectaries of his own time. The furious bigots 
of every sect, have been as remarkable for their 
inelegance as for their rage. And tiie cultivation of 
polite literature has ever been found the best pre- 
ventive of gloomy enthusiasm and religious into- 
lerance. In Milton, and every great poet, the poet 
and sublime philosopher are united, though Milton 
was perhaps the only man of his age who perceived 
this union or sameness of character. Lord Clarendon 
seems to have considered poetry merely as puerile 
sing song. Waller, he says, addicted himself to 
poetry at thirty, the time when others leave it off. 
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Nor was Charles I. less unhappy in his estimate of 
it. In the dedication of Sir John Denham's works 
to Charles II. we have this remarkable passage: 
" One morning waiting upon him (Charles I.) at 
Causham, smiling upon me, he said he could tell me 
some news of myself ; which was, that he had seen 
some verses of mine the evening before ; and asking 
me when I made them, I told him^ two or three 
years since ; he was pleased to say, that having 
never seen them before, he was afraid I had written 
them since my return into England, and though he 
liked them well, he would advise me to write no 
more, alleging, that when men are young, and have 
Uttle else to do, they might vent the overflowing of 
their fancy that way ; but when they were thought 
fit for more serious employments, if they still per- 
sisted in that course, it would look as if they minded 
not the way to any better." Yet this monarch, who 
could perceive nothing but idle puerility in poetry, 
was the zealous patron of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting ; and his favourite, the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, laid out o£400,000 on paintings and curio- 
sities. But had Charles's bounty given a Shakespeare 
or a Milton to the public, he would have done his 
kingdoms infinitely more service, than if he had 
imported into England all the pictures and all the 
antiques of the world. 

WRITING HISTORY. 
When Leti, the historian, was one day attending 
the levee of Charles the Second, he said to him, 
** Leti, 1 hear that you are writing the History of 
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the Court of England." " Sir, I have been iot some 
time prepanng raatetials lor such & histosjr." " Take 
care that yo«ii work give do offence," said the 
prince. I«ti replied, " Sir, I will do what I can, but 
if a man were as wise as Solomon, he would scaaodj 
be able to avoid giving ofFence." " Whj, thea," 
refined tiie king, " be as wiae as Solomon ; wnte 
proverbs, not histories." 

DELPHIN CLASSICS. 

The Dolphin edition of the Classics, was begun ait 
the soggestion of the Due de Montausier. It was 
designed for the use of the Bauptnn of Fraoce, and 
undertaken bj^ the orders of the king. Although 
Montausier lived chiefiy in courts and campa^ jet he 
was never negligent in the pursuit and patioaage of 
literature ', but fseqacntly embarrassed in reading the 
classics, from the want of notes, and commentaiiBs 
annexed to them, and the difficulty of leaving many 
books with him oolus journeys. Colbert* to, whoa 
the duke proposed the deugn of employing a certain 
number of scholars to edit the best classics wiUi notei^ 
£cc., and to grant them a sufficient pecuniary reward for 
their toil, opoied the royal treasury on this occasion 
with the zeal of a man of letters, and the Uberality 
becoming a prime minister. The xos^oMg^ment of the 
plan was entrusted to Huet, Bishop of Avranches, 
who intended to include forty authors in this series of 
editions, and to employ the same number of able 
persons to collect and arrange the various parts of 
learning necessary to complete the purpose ; he was, 
however, often obliged to be satisfied with persons of 
less literary eminence than he could have wished. 
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SPENSER AND CAMOENS. 

Similarity of condition, produced similarity of 
sentiment in Camoens and Spenser. Each was the 
author of his coantry and of his age, and each wa» 
cruelly neglected by the men of power, who, in 
truth, were incapable to judge of their merit, or 
to relish their writings. The works of Camoens 
abound in strictures on the barbarous nobility of Por- 
tugal. The similar complaints of Spenser will show 
that neglect of genius, however, was not confined ta 
the court of Lisbon. 

" O, grief of griefs ! O, gall of all good hearts! 
To see that virtue should despised be ; 
Of such as first were raised for virtue's parts,' 
And now broad spreading like an aged tree. 
Let none shoot up that nigh them planted be ; 
O, let not those of whom the muse is scorned. 
Alive or dead, be by the muse adorned." 

RUINS OF TIME. 

It U thou^t that Lord Burleigh, who withheld the 
bomty intended by Queen Elizabeth for Spenser, is 
here meant. But he is more clearly stigmatized in 
these lemaikable lines, where the misery of depen- 
dance on court favour is painted in strong colours: 

" Full little knowest thou that hast not tried 
What hell it is, in suing long to bide ; 
To lose good days that might be better spent. 
To waste long nights in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to day, to be put back to morrow. 
To feed on hope, tapine with fear aild sorrow } 
z> 
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To have thy princesses grace* yet want her peers. 
To have thy asking, yet wait many years ; 
To fret thy sooj with crosses and wiUi cares. 
To eat tliy heart through comfortless despairs ; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 
- To spend, to give, to want, to be undone." 

MOTHER HUBBERt's TALE. 



DEDICATIONS. 

The ancients dedicated their works to those friends 
at whose suggestions Jbey had projected their various 
essays. Theodore (^ez|) dedicated his Aristotle on 
Animals to Pope Sixtus IV., and received from his 
Holiness the cost of the binding. Tasso fared no 
better in hb dedications ; and Ariosto, on a similar 
occasion, received a sarcasm from the Cardinal 
d'Este, which will last as long as the memory of his 
poem. « 

In more modem times, poets seldom bestowed 
compliments either in their poems or their dedications, 
without being well paid for them. In the days of 
Dryden, the common price for a dedication was from 
twenty to fifty pounds. Indeed, a larger som tbaii 
this has been given upon special occasions, but the 
compositions were in such cases more than ordinarily 
loaded with adulation. 



TEMPERANCE. 

Of Cambridge, an ingenious English author. Lord 
Chesterfield said, "He drinks nothing but water, 
and rides more miles in a year than the keenest 
sportsman. The former preserves his head clear, and 
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the other his body in health. InternaHy safe, Ite 
seeks no sanctaarj from himself, no intoxication for 
hi^mind. His penetration makes him discover and 
divert himself with the follies of mankind, which his 
wit enables him to expose with the truest ridicule, 
though always without personal offence. C&eerful 
abroad, because happy at home , and thus happy, 
because virtuous." 

A DIFFICULT TASK. 

. One day, when King James the First had been 
perusing a work, entitled, a " Description of the 
Policy of the Church of England," written by the 
hbtorianCalderwood, he was peevish and disconcerted. 
A prelate standing by, enquired of his majesty the 
cause of his uneasiness ? He replied, that he had been 
reading such a work. To this the prelate replied, 
** Don't trouble your majesty about that, we will 
answer it" In a passion, the king replied, " What 
would you answer, man ? There is nothing here but 
scripture, reason, and the fathers." 

LORD HALIFAX. 

After Lord Halifax had written his •' Epistle to 
Charles Earl of Dorset and Middlesex," occasioned 
by King William's victory in Ireland, his patron, 
the Earl of Dorset, introduced him to King William 
with this expression, " Sir, I have brought a mome to 
wait on your majesty;" in allusion to the burlesque 
he wrote in conjunction with Prior. The king 
replied, " You do well to put me in the way of 
D 2 
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roaking a man of him ;" and iminediatelj^ oidered him 
a pension of ^500 a ^e«r. This story, as Dr. 
Johnson obserres, however current, seems to be made 
after the event The king's answer implies a greater 
acquaintance with our proverbial and familiar diction, 
thm King William could possibly have attained. 

LORD ORRERY. 

Few men have possessed a more unsophisticated 
love for rural seclusion and domestic happiness, than 
Xioid Orrery. In presenting his translation of Pliny 
to his eldest son, he says, " I esteem it but as a trifle, 
the amusement of my leisure hours, the offspring of 
winter evenings passed in the country, and the effect of 
that retirement and inactivity from which I am scarce 
ever drawn but with the utmost reluctance. Pliny 
seems to have passed the latter scenes of his life in 
the manner I could wish to pass my own, in retire- 
ment amidst his family and his fri^ids, at a distance 
from courts and senates, far withdrawn from noise and 
ostentation, happy amidst the sweets of moral ease 
and domestic pleasures ; 

" The world forgetting, by the world forgot** 

And in a private letter, his lordship's sentiments are 
in strict consonance with bis public declaration. 
"Whenever,** says he, "we step out of domestic 
life in search of felicity, we come back again disap- 
pointed, tired, and diagrjned. One day passed 
under our own roof, witli our friends and our family, 
18 worth a thousand in any place. The noise and 
bustle, or as they are foolishly called, the diversions 
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of life, are despicable and tasteless, when once we 
have experienced the real delight of a fire-side." 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. 

A respectable alderman of Oxford, Mr* Tawnej, 
was so fascinated with Robinson Crusoe^ that he used 
to read it through every year, and thought every 
part of it as true as holy writ. Unfortunately for 
him, a friend at last told him that it was little morts 
than a fiction; that Robinson Crusoe was but n 
Scottish sailor of the name of Alexander Selkirk, 
whose plain story of his shipwreck on the island of 
Juan Fernandez, had been embellished and worked 
up into the narrative he so much admired, by an inge* 
nions author, Daniel Defoe. " Your information," 
said the alderman, " may be very correct, but I wish 
you had withheld it ; for in undeceiving me, you hav^ 
deprived me of one of the greatest pleasures of my 
old age,'' 

DRYDEN'S "MEDAL." 

It was Charles the Second who gave Dryden the 
faint for writing .his poem of the " Medal." One 
day, as the king was. walking in the Mall, and talking 
with Dryden, he said, "If I was a poet, and I am 
sore I am poor enough for one, I would write a poem 
on such a subject, in the following manner." The 
king then stated the plan of the poem ; Dryden took 
the hhit, and when the poem was finished, he pre- 
sented it to his majesty, who made him a present of 
a hundred broad pieces for it. 
D 3 
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TILLOTSON. 

A gentleman calling on Arcbbisliop Tillotson, 
observed in his librarj one sbelf of books of various 
forms and sixes, all richly bound, finely ^t and 
lettered. He enqaired what Uwounte authors those 
were that had been so remarkablj dbtingoiriied by 
his Grace ? " These," said tbe archbishop, " are my 
own personal friends ; and what is more, I have made 
them snch, (for they were avowedly my enemies) 
by the use I have niade of those hints which their 
malice bad suggested to me. From these I have 
received more profit, than from the advice of my best 
and most cordial friends ; and therefore you see I have 
rewarded them accordingly^" 

After the death of Tillotson, a bundle of libels 
were found among his papers, on which he bad written, 
** These are libels ; I pray God forgave the authors, as I 
do." A striking proof of that prelate's charity and 
benevolence. 

THE ORIGINAL OF " BOBADIL." 

It is not generally known, that the original of 
Ben Jonson's " Bobadil," was an officer of high rank 
in the amy of the Duke of Alva, whom the hAugli^ 
Philip II. sent to subdue the Netherlands. AH^ 
the battle of Giesen, near Mons, in 1570, Strada 
informs us, in his Historia de BeUo Beigico, ihtd to 
fill Spain with the news, the Duke of Alva, as 
haughty in ostentation as in action, sent Captain 
Bobadnia to the king, to congratidate his majesty 
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^pan the victory won by his anus and influence. 
The ostentation of the message, and still more of 
the person who bore it, was the origin of the name 
bmng appUed to any vain-glerioas boaster. 



DRYDEN AND TONSON. 

When Diyden's translation of Virgil had advanced 
as far as the completion of the seventh ^neid, a 
bitter quarrel broke out between him and his pub- 
lisher,' old Jacob Tonson -, during which, the poet 
charges him vrith a view, from the very beginning, 
to deprive him. of all profit by the second, subscrip- 
tions. Another cause of their dissension was, that 
Tonson would allow tiie author no additional emolu- 
ment for the notes upon Virg^, although Diyden 
protested, ^at " to make them good, would take 
him six months labour at least" He elsewhere 
tells Tonson ironically, ** since they are not to be 
paid for, they shall be short, for the saving of paper." 
Bat this was not the only cause of dispute between 
Diyden and his publisher. The former seems to 
have been offended at the presumptuous plan of 
Tonson, who wanted him to inscribe his volumes to 
King William. Witii this view Ihebookseller had 
an espedal care to make the engraver aggravate the 
■nose of ^neasj in the plates, into a sufficient resem- 
blance of the hooked promontory of the deliverer's 
conntenanoe ; and foreseeing Dryden's repugnance 
to ^s favourite plan, he had recourse, it would 
seem, to anore unjustiiiaMe means to further it ; for 
the poet expresses himself as convinced, that 
tfaroiigh Tonson's means, his correspondence with 
his sons, then at Rome, was intercepted. 
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" I am of your opiuion," says the poet to his son 
Charles, " that by Tonson's means^ almost all our 
letters have miscarried for this last year. But, how- 
ever, he has missed of his design in the dedication, 
though he had prepared the book for it ; for, in 
eveiy figure of .£neas, he has caused him to be 
drawn, like King William, with a hooked nose." 

This manoeuvre of Tonson's, gave rise to the fol- 
lowing epigram : 

' ** Old Jacob bjr deep judgment swayed. 
To please the wise beholders. 
Has placied old Nassau's hook-nosed head. 
On young .£ueas' shoulders. 

To make the parallel hold tack, 

Methinks there's little lacking ; 
One took his father pick-a-back. 

And t'other sent his packing.'' 

In one of Dryden's letters, he says to Tonsos : 
" I have done the seventh ^neid ; and when I 
have done that, I shall go upon the eighth ; when 
that is finished, I expect fifty pounds in good tUver, 
not such as I have had formeriy* I am not obliged 
to take gold, neither will I (ihe current coin was 
then much debased) ; nor stay for it longer than 
twenty-four hours after it is due." In another 
letter, after commenting upon Tonson's refusal to 
make him any allowance for the notes in Virgil, be 
says, '* upon trial, I find all of your trade are 
sharpers, and you not more than others ; therefore 
I have not wholly left you." 

It appears, from several passages in Dryden's 
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cone^Kmdence, besides the extracts above quoted, 
that Tonson was in the habit of giving him bad 
silver at almost eveiy payment he made him. 
Thits the poet, on another occasion, writes, " If you 
have any silver wldch will go, my wife will be 
glad of it. I lost thirty shillings, or more, by the last 
payment rfjifty p&unds, v:hich y<m made at Mn 
Enigki's." 

RIVAL PUBLISHERS. 
Both Tonson and Lintot, were rivals for pub- 
lishing a work of Dr. Young's. The poet an&wered 
both letters the same morning, but unfortunately 
misdirected them. In these epistles, he complained 
of the rascally cupidity of eadi. In the one he 
intended for Tonson, he said, that Lintot was so 
great a scoundrel, that printing with him was out of 
the question; and writing to Lintot, he declared 
that Tonson was an old rascal, with many other 
epithets equally opprobrious. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY. 

When Dr. Johnson had completed his Dictiomury, 
which had quite exhausted the patience of Mr. 
Andrew Millar, his bookseller, the latter acknow- 
ledged the receipt of the last sheet, in the foUowiag 
note : 

" Andrew Millar sends his compliments to Mr. 
Samuel Johnson, with the money for the last sheet 
of the copy of the Dictionary, and thanks God he 
has done with him." 
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To this rade note, the doctor returned the follow- 
ing smart answer : 

" Samuel Johnson returns his compliments to Mr. 
Andrew Millar, and is very glad to find (as he does 
by his note) that Andrew Millar has the grace to 
thank God for any thing.** 

After the Dictionary was published, the expla- 
nation given in it of llie word Excise, offended the 
ministers, and it was submitted to Mr. Murray, after- 
wards Lord . Mansfield, then Attorney General, 
whether it was not a libel. The following is a copy 
of the case submitted, with the opinion of ^ 
Attorney General upon it. 

CASE. 

Mr. Samuel Johnson has lately published a book, 
entitled, ** A Dictionary of the English Language, 
in which the words are deduced from their originals, 
and illustrated in their different significations by 
examples from the best writers* To which are pre- 
fixed, a Histoiy of the Language, and an English 
Grammar." 

Under the title " Excise, " are the following 
words : 

Excise, n. s. {accijSf Dutch ; excisumj Latin), a 
hateful tax levied upon commodities, and adjudged, 
not by the common judges of property, but wretches 
hired by those to whom Excise is paid. 

" The people should pay a rateable tax for their 
sheep, ' and an excise for every thing which they 
should eat." Hayward. 

•* Ambitious now to take excise 

Of a more fragrant paradise." Cleaveland. 
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EXCISE. 

*^ With hundred rows of teeth the shark exceeds, 
And on all trades^ like Cassawar, she feeds." 

Marvel. 

** Can hire large houses, and oppress the poor 
By farmed Excise*" Dryden*s Juvenal, SaU 3. 

" The author's definition heing observed by the 
Commissioners of Excise, they desire the favour of 
your opinion. 

Question. Whether it will not be considered as 
a libel; and if so, whether it is not proper to pro- 
ceed against the author, printers, and publishers 
thereof, or any and which of them, by ii^ormation 
or how otherwise ?" 

OPINION. 

" I am of opinion that it is a lib^ ; but under 
all the circumstances, I should think it better to 
give him an opportunity of altering his definition ; 
and in case he don't, threaten him with an informa- 
tion. (Signed) " w. murrat." 

" 29th Nov. 1765." 

Time was allowed for the great philologist to 
alter his definition ; but Dr. Johnson was not to be 
frightened, and the explanation still continues in his 
Dictionary. 

HOCK BETTER THAN MONEY. 
The Editio Princeps of Virgil, now in the pos- 
session of a noble earl, was some years ago discovered 
in a monastery in Suabia. The good old monks to 
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whom this and several other Taluable books belonged, 
could not be prevailed upon to part with this copy 
for money. It happened, however, that they wer« 
remarkably fond of old hock. This was found out 
by an EngHfii connoisseur, who for seven guineas 
worth of hock, obtained this rare copy of Virgil, 
which he afterwards sold to a book collector for ^50. 
To the preset possessor, it cost no less than j£4O0. 



SORTES yiRGIUANJE. 

When the unfortonate Lacms Gary, Lord Falkland, 
was with Charlei the first at Oxford, his inajesty 
went onef day to see the public fibmy ; where he 
was shown, among other books, a Vvgil llob] j printed, 
and exquisitely bobnd. Lord Falkland, to divert the 
king, would have His Majesty ntake a trial of the 
Sortes VvrgjUiauM, a kind of divinatkm coamon in 
the chusie ages, aeeording to which,a person's destiny 
was supposed to be indicated by the iirst passage be 
turned to on opening a ViigH at random. His Ma- 
jesty opening the book, the passage which be hap- 
pened to place his finger upon was that towards the 
end 6t the fourth book, which contains Dido's im- 
precation dgainstiEneas, and which is thtts trsnshrted 
by Dryden: 

" Oppress'd with numbers in the unequal field. 
His men discouraged, and himself expelPd, 
Let him for succour sue f^om p\mst to plaer, 
Tom from his subjects, and his son's embrace,'* &c. 

Kmg Charles seemed concerned at the applicabiltty 
of tin passage. Lord Falkland oiercd to try his 
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own fortani^ in the sane nUknner^ hcJpBig he migJit 
fall upon some parage that cofuld bsve id relation 
to his case,.aDd thereby divert His Majesty's thoughts 
from any other impression the other might make 
upon him ; but the llaes Lord Falkland stumbled 
upon^ were'yetnuN^e suited to his own destiny, than the 
oth^ had been to the king's, being the following 
expressions of Evander ob, the untimely death of 
his son Pallas, Ma» zi. 152 : 

<' O PaEdis i thou h»t feUed thy p%&fed word. 
To fight with cftutbn, not to tempt tbd sword : 
I wtun'd thee, but in vain ; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue. 
That boiling blood would carry fliee too far. 
Young, as tiiou wert, in dangers, ra<w to war. 
O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom. 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights tO' come.'' 

In the first engagement afterwards, that of" New- 
bury, Falldand fell a victim to his temerily, having 
advanced in the foremost rank to charge the enemy, 
when, as an officer of state attendant on the king's 
person, he oug^t to Eave kept behind. 

LITERARY PHYSICUNS. 
It is remarkable^ tha^of aH men of letters wbor 
pursue any profession, none so willingly qait their 
a;rocatioiis, to writs m» ol^r mattevsy as phyatcians^ 
Ficumins has given a» Latin Yem&ik of Flato^. and 
explained his ty9teat. Julius- SealigiMr, who was a 
doctor i» physic, has written nmoh entids^k Per- 
< rakdt) tih«»anta$9aiAt of BcdletM^ tsAaslMed VititKrius, 
tAA gave pol^ lectures on f^vMtrf and architeo^ 
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ture. Akenside and Armstrong are celebrated for 
their poetry ; and Doctor Smollett had more fre- 
quently his pen, than the pulse of a patient, in his- 
hand. 

STORY OF POLLY BAKER. 
It has been justly observed, that several modern 
historians, who have pretended to write in a philo* 
sophical spirit, have been very inattentive to the 
truth or falsehood of the facts on which their 
philosophy rested. The celebrated Abb6 Raytial 
appears to have been a writer of this class, as will 
be seen from the following anecdote. " Towards the 
end of the year 1777, the Abb6 called one evening 
on Dr. Franklin at his lodgings in Paris, and found, in 
company with the doctor, their common friend Silas 
Deane. ' Ah ! Monsieur TAbb^,' said Deane, < we 
were just talking of you and your works. Do you 
know that you have been very ill served by some of 
those people who have undertaken to give you in- 
formation on American affairs V The Abb6 resisted 
this attack with some warmth ; and Deane supported 
it, by citing a variety of passages frem- Raynal's 
works, which he alleged- to be incorrect. At last 
they came to the anecdote of Polly Baker, on which 
the Abb6 had displayed a great deal of pathos and 
sentiment. ' Now, here,' says Deane, ' is a tale, in 
which there is not one word of truth.' Raynal fired 
at this, and asserted that he had taken it from an 
authentic memoir received from America. Franklin, 
who had amused himself hitherto with listening to 
the dispute of his friends, at length interposed. 
' My dear Abb^/ said he, ' shall I tell you the truth ^ 
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When I was a young man, and rathei more thought- 
less than is becoming at oui present time of life, 
I was employed in writing for a newspaper ; and, 
as it sometimes happened that I wanted genuine 
materials to fill up my page, I occasionally drew on 
the stores of my imagination for a tale w^ch might 
pass current as a reality ; now this very anecdote of 
Polly Baker, was one of my inventions.' ' And upon 
my word,* cried Raynal, quitting at once the tone 
of dispute for that of flattery, ' I would much 
rather insert your fictions in my worths, than the 
truths of many other people/ " Such is the way 
in which modem philosophers write history ! 

SINGLE SERMON WRITERS- 

Dr. Jackson^ Bishop of Oxford, and his brother. 
Dr. Cyril Jackson, late Dean of Christchurch, made 
a resolution that they would neither of them publish 
any thing beyond a sermon; to which they have 
closely adhered, though both have shown themselves 
to be men of extraordinary abilities, who would have 
shone among the brightest stars of the literary 
hemisphere. 



MARY LEAPOR. 
Mary Leapor, who has left two volumes of poems, 
although she died at the early age of twenty four, 
was the daughter of a gardener to Judge Blencowe. 
Her education was suitable to the poverty of her 
origin; she was merely taught to read and write. 
At first her parents encouraged her propensity to 
£ 2 
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fqefry ; but aA0r«r«r4i fis«urM ^t it might be pre- 
jndiqutl tp h^ well 4ping in the world, they en- 
4eaTpDred by eveiy nieaiis to pieyont her indulging 
' it in futuief Hei per9eyejr«nce trinmphed, and she 
was the author of soi^e beaatifnl ppema. 

MARMONTEL. 

It was Voltaire who first introduGed this channing 
writer to the republic of letter^ . While » stud^t 
9.t the University of Thoi^oase, Mannontel, disap- 
pointed of the prize of the iFloral Q^mea, which was 
awarded to anoth^ candidate, sent hi^ compositioBs 
to Voltaire, who, to console him for the injustice he 
had experienced^ made him a present of his own 
works^ and mvited him to tiie capital. The young 
poet, fearfnl of e^o^isg hinwelf tp th^ temptations 
of a oajM, the eccpon^es of ^Imk his finances 
would not support, at firit refused ; but on lasnnuicei 
of patronage and protection from Mr. Oiy, the comp- 
troller gep^, b§ proceeded to Paris, When he 
arrived there, he tam^ that hii friend Hr« Ory had 
just lost l^s dtualion] bnt Vol^dre received him 
with open arms, and joined his consolation and 
advice, to enable him to support this misfortune 
with courage. He advised Marmontel to write a 
comedy. " It would be Hke my attempting to draw 
a likeness without having seen the original," replied 
the young poet This remark pleased Voltaire, who 
introduce him to all his fiieods, when his genius 
soon made its way. 
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SANGUINE AUTHOR. 
• A poor clergyman, in a very remote county in 
England, had, on some popular occasion, preached 
a sermon so exceedingly acceptable to his parishioners, 
that they entreated him to print it ; which, after due 
and solemn deliberation, he promised to do. This 
-wa3 the most remarkable incident of his life, and 
£lled iiis mind with a thousand fancies. The con 
elusion, however, of all his consultations with him 
self was, that he should obtain both fame and money; 
and that a journey to the metropolis, to direct and 
superintend the great concern, was indispensable. 
After taking a formal leave of his friends and 
neighbours, he proceeded on his journey. On Ids 
arrival in town, by great good fortune, he was 
recommended to the worthy and excellent Mr. 
Bowyer, to whom be triumphantly related the object 
of his journey. The printer agreed to his proposals, 
and required to know how many copies he would 
choose to have struck off? " Why, sir," returned 
the clergyman, *' I have calculated that there are in 
the kingdom so many thousand parishes, and that 
each parish will at least take one, and others more ; 
so that I think we may safely venture to print about 
thirty-five or thirty-six thousand copies." The 
printer bowed, the matter was settled, and the 
reverend author departed in high spirits to his home. 
With much difficulty and great self-denial, a period 
of about two months was suffered to pass; when his 
golden visions so toimented his imagination, that l^ 
could endure it no longer, and accordingly he wrote 
x 3 
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to Mr. Bowyer, desiriog him to send the debtor and 
creditor account, most liberally pennitting the femit- 
tances to be forwarded at, Mr. B.'s conTenience. 
Judge of ih^ astonishment, tribulation, and angiiwh, 
excite4 by the receipt of an account, chargiiig him 
fpr printing thirty-five thousand copies of a soi^om 
£T^* 5|. 6d.f ^d giving him credit for JE^' ^ ^ 
the produce of seventeen copi^j being the wliolo 
ilu^t |iad been sold. Tbis left a balance of «£t84 
due to the bookseller. 

All who knew the chiuracter of il^s most amiable 
apd excellent printer^ would not be ^ 9U qnu^uri^ed 
to hear, that, in a day or two, 1^ letter tp tbe l^ow- 
Wg pairpose was forwivcde4 to ^, <4eigyiqi9A ; 

** B£VBBBND SIB, 

" I beg pardpn for innocently amnsing my^lf at 
your expense, but you need not give yourself vast* 
easiness. I kuew better than y6u could do the 
extent of the sale ef single sermonSf and according 
printed but fifty copies, to the expense of which 
you are heartily welcome, in return for tbe liberty 
I have taken with you." 



SOUTHWELL. 

It was th^ pecqU^ ips^sfgi^tuAe of SoutMreU* to 
live in an era. v^n. neitliei t%lent9, tfiMb» nor «tea 
innocence, were suffij^ient pfotection against |iolitiG«l 
and religious fiyry* With uawh of tibe geaeitl 
ohaiapter of tiie ^IM^tbMii era, Soulihwell poeaessad 
a liclmesd of jmg giw ijt ioa, and 9, f^Ucij^. of TsrHft- 
cation^ which eoujReniHy enjjiito bb pioductiou «> 
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the regard of after times. His melancholy life, and 
dreadful fate too, would spread a deep interest over 
his works, even were they in themselves destitute of 
it; which, however, is far from heing the case. 
Southwell, who was called the English Jesuit, was 
confined tiiree years in the Tower, during which 
time, he was put to the rack no fewer than ten times, 
with a view to. extort from him a disclosure of certain 
coQspiracies, in which he "^as supposed to be in^ 
plicated. At the end of this period, he wrote to 
Cecil, the Lord Treasurer, humbly entreating his 
lordship, that he might either be brought to tnal to 
answer (or himself, or that his friends might hav^ 
leave to see him* The treasurer answered, " That 
if he was in such haste to be hanged, he should 
quickly have his desire." Shortly after, he was re- 
moved to Newgate, tied for rematning in England 
contrary to the statute,, and coni;ict04 and executed 
at Tybiuii^ in t$95t Ythm he was pn^ in the thirty* 
fifth year of his age. 

PKJUANT REPROOF, 

The CbevaUei Puplessis, a very middling poet, 
and author of a bi^ opera,, called Piisairo, used to 
indulge himself in the bitterest satire against othmr 
poets. Once he asserted with gpreat vehemence, that 
he did not know a worse lyoc poet than QuilUrdi 
CheroB, the actor, archly re|dM, *' Ah» Chevalier, 
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CONNOISSEURSHIP. 

A few years ago, some ignorant or over conning 
indiyiduals imported into Europe seTeral Arabic 
manuscripts, very superbly bound, and in the most 
excellent condition. These were eagerly bought up 
by persons who were rather admirers thui readers of 
Arabic. Some of the connoisseurs, who thought 
their sealed books a great treasure, showed them to 
persons better dulled in the language than them- 
selves ; when it was discovered, that these learned 
treasures merely consisted of the ledgers, and other 
account books, of Arabian tradesmen. 



LA FONTAINE. 

The naivgt^ and simplicity of heart of La Fontakie» 
were very remaricable ; and many traits of hb absence 
of mind are on record. It must, indeed, have been 
great, since it carried him to an absolute insensibility 
of external impressions. One day, Madame de 
Bouillon, in her way to Versailles, met him in a 
reverie under one of the trees of the court On her 
return in the evening, she passed him, standing in 
the same place, and in the same attitude, notwith- 
standing Uiat the day had been very cold, and it had 
rained incessantly. So simple, uiuiffected, and re- 
tired were his manners, that Madame de Sabliere, 
who gave him an asylum for some years in her house, 
once exclaimed, on the occasion of dismissing all 
her servants, ** I have kept only my three animals, my 
cat, my dog, and my La Fontaine." His old coat 
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having become very shabby, <»ie of bts female fii^ds 
caused a new one to be laid by bis bedside ; which 
he put on, and wore for two days, when a friend 
meeting him in the street, caused him great surprise 
by complimenting him on his change of dress. 
Another time, and the fact is incontestible, he carried 
a parly of Hteraiy men to dine at the house of one 
of his fidends, whose body he had followed to the 
grave only a few days be£(Xfi. On the porter reminding 
him of the circumstance, " Good God !" cried La 
Fontaine, ** X cpuld not have thought it had been 
80 long ago*" Neither noise nor conversation dis- 
turbed the apparent lethargy in which he appeared 
occasionally ahst^bed in his reveries. It was as 
di^cult to restrain him sometimes, when on a pam 
ticular subject One day dining with Moliere and 
Despreaux, he inveighed against the absurdity of 
making perfonn^rs speak adde, what is heard by 
th9 fttegB and the whole house. Heated wi& th^ 
idea* he would listen to no argument. " It cannot 
be denied," exclaimed Despreaux, in a loud key, " it 
cannot be denied* that La Fontaine is a rogue* a 
great rogue, a villain, a rascal," &&. £cc., multix 
plying his tenns of abuse, and increasing the loudness 
of his voice. Fontaine, without paying any regard 
to the abuse, went on declaiming. At last the com- 
pany's roar of laughter recalled him to himself. 
** What is this langhter about?" he asked. " At 
what ?" cried Pesfffeaux, ** why at you, to be sure. 
You have not heard a word of the abuse which I 
have been bawling in your very ears ; yet you are 
surprised at the folly of suppo»ng a performer not to 
h^ur what another actor whispers at the opposite side 
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of the Stage." One proof more of his absence of mind. 
When he went to present his Fables to the king, it 
appeared, after he had delivered a very good addiess, 
that he had forgotten the book. 

POETICAL FLATTERY. 
Eleanor, sister to the Marchioness of Whartoo, 
and wife of the Earl of Abingdon, was the lady on 
whom Dryden wrote his poem, entitled Eleanor, 
for which he received a gratuity of ^100. In those 
days, commendatory verses were always upon sale, 
at any price, and upon any subject, however re- 
mote or unpoetical. Thus, if a lady recovered from 
the small poz, she could for ten pounds have the 
whole progress of the disorder done into rhyme, or 
blank verse, and herself described as a phoemz 
rising with new life and beauty ; and for a trifling 
additional premium, the poet would convert the dis- 
figuring marks which the disease might have left on 
her face, into so many ambuscades for Capid, pit- 
falls to ensnare the hearts of " persons of wit and 
honour about town." 

"THE DIVINE LEGATION." 

When the London Clergy pretended to be alarmed, 
and took fire at Warburton's " Divine Legation,'' 
they endeavoured to induce several persons of literaiy 
eminence to write against the book. " They gave 
out," says Warburton, in a letter to his friend Hnrd, 
" that they had engaged these considerable hands 
in this service, who were to demolish the book. On 
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which, I resolved to be prepared for them (who, by 
the way, thought better of it), and give it the severest 
examination myself. I set about this work with 
great care. I detected (which I dare say you will 
think I was best able to do) all the toeak parts of it. 
I showed no mercy to them ; and then endeavoured 
to defend them the best I could. I went through 
the work, and committed it to paper; which I 
thought I should soon have use enough of. But 
what do you think was the issue P In the first 
place, as I said, these heroes of literature refused 
to be engaged ; but in their stead there was au army 
of volunteers. My business with these was merely . 
curiosity ; 1 wanted to see if any of them had hit 
upon the weak parts I had been with so much pains 
providing for ; and I can assure you, that not one of 
them has yet been found out by my enemies, and do 
yet remain a secret between God, my conscience, and 
my friends. By my friends, I mean all those men of 
true learning, who, without, doubt, see them as well 
as I do ; but for the sake of other things, which, if 
not well executed, they have the candour to believe 
well intended, think ought to be pardoned, and not 
objected to a fallible author.*' 



GRAY. 

The mother of Gray the poet, to whom he was 
indebted for that education which elicited his bril- 
liant talents, seems to have been a woman of most 
amiable character, and whose energy supplied to the 
child that deficiency which the improvidence of his 
other parent would have occasioned. 
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The following extract from a case subttitted by 

^ Mrs. Gray to her lawyer, deyel(^>es the dispodtioa 

and the habits of her husband in a light not die most 

favourable, v^iile it awakens no common sj^^pit&y 

and respect for herself. 

" That ^e hath been no charge to the snid liiilip, 
and during all the said time hath not only found her- 
self in all manner of apparel, but also for her chil- 
dren, to the number of twelve, and most of the 
furniture of his house, and paying forty poonds s 
year for his shop, almost jnvvidn^ every thing for her 
smwhikt at Eton $ehool,€tndnow heisat Peter Ho/tut, 
Canbttdge* 

"Notwithstanding which, almost erer since lie 
hath been married, he hatii used her in the most in- 
human manner, by beating, kickmg, punching, and 
with the most yile and abusive language ; HbM she 
hath been in the utmost fear and danger of her life, 
and hath been obliged this last year to quit Ms bed, 
and Ge with her sister. This she was fesolred to^ 
bear if possible, not to leave her shop of trade, for 
the sake of her son, to be able to assistin ^te mtaa* 
tennmce of him at the University, since his fafther 
wonV 

To the love and courage of this mother. Gray 
owed his life when a duld ; she ventured what few 
women are capable of, to open a vein with her own 
hand, and thus removed the panHcysm arising* from a 
fulness of Mood, to which, it is iaid, idl her other 
children had fallen victims. We nd«d n0t yrohdibr 
that Gray mentioned such a mother with a sigh. 
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IMPERIAL CRITIC. 

The Emperor Adrian, who not content with being 
the first in power, was ambitious to be the first in 
letters, once corrected Favorinos for employing an 
improper word. He tabmitted with patience, thoagh 
he was conTinced tiwt be bad nsed the proper word. 
When his friends objected to his compliance, he 
muswered, " Sliall not I easily suffer him to be the 
most learned of all men» who has thirty legions at 
faiseommand?" 



KING WILLIAM AND ST, EVREMOND. 

King William was so little of a roaa of letters, 
that on the celcbvated Freneh writer, St Erremond, 
being presented to him at St. James's, his majesty 
bad nothing more apropos to say than this, " You 
aie, I beUere, sir, a major-general in yomr master's 
•efvice.*' 

"DEISM REVEALED." 

When Skelton pnbBshed his •* Deism Revealed," 
the Bishofk of London askecl the Bishop of Clogher 
if be knew the author? ''Oh, yes, he has been a 
eurale in my diocese near these' twenty yearsw" 
" More shame fof your lovdship to> let a mai» of his 
merit contioiM s& long a curate in ytwr diocese," was 
the reply. 
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VOLTAIRE AND CHESTERFIELD. 

When Voltaire was in England, he was highly 
caressed by all the English nobility, bat by none 
more than Lord Chesterheld. His lordship gave 
him a general mvitation to his table, and always ac- 
cused the bard of inattention, when he did not dine 
with him. Voltaire frequently excused himself in 
the most polite terms; but being one day a little 
hard run by his lordship on the occasion, the poet 
replied with some acrimony, "My lord, I always 
consider it as a singular honour, to be in company 
with a nobleman of your lordship's genius and abi- 
lities; but really, my lord, when I find how much 
you prostitute the gifts of nature, by entertaining 
sharpers and adventurers, I pity your judgment, and 
admire my own abilities." His lordship turned uptm 
his heel, and retorted, " J* aime V esprit , mime quand 
Je le irowoe dans un coquin;" " I love mind, even when 
I meet with it in a scoundrel." Voltaire did not 
rejoin. 

FERDOSI, THE PERSIAN HOMER. 

When the Persian Homer, Ferdosi, bad finished 
his noble epic poem of the Shah Nemah, or Book of 
Kings, Mahmood was persuaded, by envious rivab, to 
diminish the reward that he had promised him. The 
bard spumed the present which he sent him, and 
added to his poem a bitter satire upon the king's 
want of generosity ; but after he had given vent to 
his feelings, he thought it prudent to leave the court. 
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and to retire to his native city of Too, (the modern 
Mushed) in Khorassan. Some time elapsed before 
Mabmood saw the verses he had written ; and sen- 
sible too late of his error, he tried to retrieve his 
fame, by sending an immense sum to the poet ; but 
the rich present reached the gates of Too, as the 
body of Ferdosi was being carried to its last mansion ; 
and it was rejected by his virtuous daughter, who 
scorned to accept that v^ealth which had been once 
denied to the merit of Her illustrious father. 



BUFFON. 

Buffon constantly rose with the sun, and thus 
relates Ihe manner in which he acquired such a habit 
of early rbing : ** In my youth," says he, ** I was 
excessively fond of sleep, and that indolence robbed 
me of much time. My poor Joseph (a domestic who 
served him for sixty-five years) was of the greatest 
benefit to me in overcoming it. I prombed him a 
crown for every time he could make me get up at six 
o'clock. He failed not the next day to rouse and 
torment me, but I only abused him. He tried the 
day following, and I threatened him. 'Friend 
Joseph/ said I to him at noon, ' I have lost my time, 
and you have gsdned nothing. You do not know 
how to manage tlie matter. Thiiik only of my pro- 
mise, and do not regard my threatenings.' The day 
following he accomplished his point. ' At first I 
lagged, then entreated and abused, and would have 
discharged him ; but he disregarded me, and raised 
-me up by absolute force. He had his reward every 
day for my ill humour at the moment of waking, by 
F 2 
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thanks, and a crown an hour after. I owe to poor 

Joseph at least ten or tweke Tolomes of my w<Ndu." 

FIELDING'S AMELIA. 

Andrew MilJar, the bookseller, gave Fielding a 
thousand ponnds for his "Amelia;'' but showing the 
MS. to Sir Andrew Mitchell, afterwards ambassador 
to Prussia, he was told that it was much inferior to 
" Tom Jones," and advised to get rid of it as soon as 
be coold. Millar soon thought of a stratagem by 
which he coold at least push it off to the trade, if he 
could not make it popular. At a sale made to the 
booksellers previous to the publication, Millar of- 
fered his friends all hu other'publications on the osual 
terms of discount; but when he came to '* Amelia,** 
he laid it aside as a work in such demand, that he 
could not afford to deliver it to the trade, in the usual 
manner. The ruse succeeded -, the impression, though 
very large, was anxiously bought up, and the book- 
seller relieved from every apprehension as to the 
popularity of Fielding's ** Amelia*" 

TRANSLATING. 

Alfieri employed a respectable young man at 
Florence to assist him in his Greek translations; and 
the manner in which that instruction was received, 
was not a little eccentric The latter slowly read 
aloud, and translated ; while Alfieri, with hb pendl 
and tablets in his hand, walked about the room, and 
pat down his version, lliis he did without speaking 
a word ; and when he found his preceptor reciting too 
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quickly, or when he did not understand the passage, 
he held up his pencil. This was the signal for re- 
petition, and the last sentence was slowly recited, or 
the readmg was stopped, until a tap from the poet's 
pencil upon the table, warned the translator that he 
might contuue his lecture. The lesson began and 
concluded with a slight and silent obeisance ; and 
durbg thirteen months thus spent, the Count scarcely 
spoke as many words to the assistant of his studies. 

JOHNSON'S EPITAPH ON GOLDSMITH. 
A party of twelve literary gentlemen happening 
to dine one day at the house of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the subject of conversation turned on Dr. Johnson's 
Epitaph on Goldsmith. Various alterations were 
suggested ; but the question was, who should have 
the courage to name them to the Doctor. At last it 
was resolved that there could be no way so good as 
that of a round-robin. Dr. Barnard, afterwards 
Bishop of Dmerick, drew up an address to Johnson 
on the occasion, which it was feared, by the rest, the 
Doctor might think treated the subject with too much 
levity. Burke then proposed the address as it stands 
in the round-robin, and Sir William Forbes officiated 
as clerk. It was as follows : 

* " We, the circumscribers^ having read with great 
pleasure an intended epitaph for the monument of 
Dr. Goldsmith, which, considered abstractedly, ap- 
pears to be, for elegant composition and masterly 
style, in every respect worthy of the pen of its learned 
author, are yet of opinion, that the character of the 
deceased as a writer, particularly as a poet, is perhaps 
F 3 
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not delineated with all the exactness which Dr. John- 
son is capable of giving it. We, therefore, with de- 
iierence to h'ls superior judgment, hamblj request that 
he would, at least, take the troable of revising it, and 
of making snch additions and alterations as he shall 
think proper, opon a farther perusal. But if we 
might venture to express our wishes, they would lead 
us to request that he would write the epitaph in 
English, rather than in Latin, as we thuU^ that the 
memory of so eminent an English writer, ought to be 
perpetuated in the language to which his works are 
likely to be so lasting an ornament; whieh we also 
know to hare been the opinion of the late I>octor 
himself." 

This address was written within a circle formed by 
the names of Edmund Burke, Thomas Frankliav 
Anthony Chamier, G. Colman, William VaskeU» 
Joshua Reynolds, William Forbes, T. Barnard, R. 
B. Sheridan, P. Metcalfe, £• Gibbon, and Josqph 
Warton. Sir Joshua Reynolds agreed to carry it 
to Dr. Johnson, who received it with great good 
humour; anddesiredSir Joshua to tell the gentlenen, 
that he would alter the epitaph in any maaner th^ 
pleased, as to the sense of it ; hut that he " oonM 
never consent to disgrace the walls of Westmiastv 
Abbey with an English epitaph;" and ohserviag 
Dr. Warton's name among the subscribers, he anid to 
Sir Joshua, ** I wonder that Joe Warlon, a aeholar 
by profession, should be such a fool." The epitaph, 
as first written by Johnson, is engraved on the mom- 
ment to Goldsmith, without any alleratioa* 
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DRELINCOURT ON DEATH. 

Drelincoiirt's Discourse on Death, though now one 
of the most popular of religious works, was, on it$ 
first publication, of very dull sale ; so much so, that 
the author complained to De Foe of his disappoint- 
ment, and the loss he was likely to incur. The more 
experienced writer asked Drelincourt if he had intro- 
duced any thing marvellous along with his pious ad- 
vice, and was answered in the negative. " No wonder 
at your dull sale,'' said De Foe, " but I will put you 
in tbe way to make the book sell, and be popular." 
He then sat down, and wrote the story of Mrs. Veall's 
Ghost ; this was prefixed to the work, a second edi* 
tion announced, and from that time the work has been 
considered a standard book of regular and extensive 
aale» 



PAUL AND VIRGINIA. 

Bemardin de St Pierre, the celebrated author of 
the " Studies of Nature," would probably never have 
given bis exquisite tale of " Paul and Virginia," to 
the world, but for M. Vemet, the eminent marine 
painter. St Piene had one evening read this tale at 
the house of M. Necker, to a company, among whom 
were Baffon, Thomas, and the Abbi Galiani, and 
from tiie manner in which those eminent writers lis* 
tened to his production, St Pierre was convinced that 
it wai unworthy to see the light ; and even formed 
tbe idea of committing the manuscript to the flames. 
A short time afterwards, he received a visit from 
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Vemet, who dissuaded Lim from his intenlion, and 
by his warm commendatioii of the work, prevailed 
on him to publish it. The extraordinary success of 
the work, confirmed the opinion of his friend. In- 
creased the popularity, and greatly improyed the 
pecuniary resources of the author. 

KOSTROV. 

Kostrov, the Russian poet, was the son of a vassal 
of the crown, and received the first part of his edu- 
cation at a common school ; when, in consequence of 
the talents which he displayed, he was sent to the 
University of Moscow, where he soon obtained the 
rank of bachelor of arts. His poetry is much 
admired, particularly a translation of Homer's Iliad. 
Only six books of this poem have been collected. It 
is said that Kostrov offered the last six books to a 
bookseller, and tiie liberal tradesman offered him 
<only one hundred and fifty roubles, about seven 
guineas, for his labours ; which so offended the poet, 
that he threw the translation into the fire. 



PETER PINDAR. 

The following litUe anecdote has been left in Dr. 
Wolcot's own hand writing. 

" When Uie Duke c>f Kent was last in America, 
he took a stroll into the country, and entering a neat 
little cottage, saw a pretty girl with a book in her 
hand. " What books do you read, my dear ?" asked 
his royal highness. The girl, with the most artiess 
innocence, replied, "Sir, the Bible, and Peter Pindar I'* 
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LABOUR LOST. 
Tlie Rev. William Davy, curate of Lustleigh, in 
Devonshire, fioisbed in the year 1807, a work, of 
which the title will be a sufficient sample: "A 
system of Divinity, in a course of Sermons on the 
first institutions of Religion ; on the being and attri- 
butes of God ; on some of the most important articles 
of the Christian Religion in connexion ; and on the 
several virtues and vices of mankind, with occasional 
discourses. Being a compilation from the best sen* 
timents of the polite writers and eminent sound 
divines, both ancient and modem, on the same sub- 
jects, properly connected, with improvements ; par- 
ticularly adapted for the use of chief families, and 
students in divinity, for churches, and for the benefit 
of mankind in general.'' The history of this work, 
which extends to twenty-six volumes, is a surprising 
and mournful case of wasted perseverance. Mr. 
Davy attempted to publish his collection by subscrip- 
tion ; thb he found did not answer ; so he stopt short, 
and resolved to print it himself, that is, with his own 
hands. He was poor, and lor a reason which is suf- 
ficienUy apparent hu theological labours could obtain 
no patronage ; but his ardour and invincible patienca 
overcame all difficulties. He pofchased as ^many 
worn ont and cast off types from a country printing 
office, as sufficed him to set up two pages ', the outiay 
could not be more than the value of the metal, and 
he made a press for himself. With these materials 
he went to work in the year 1795 ; performing every 
operation himself, and working off page by page, he 
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struck off fort^ copies of the first tliree hundred 
pages ; twent^^'siz of which be dbtributed among the 
Unirersities, the' bishops, the Royal Society, and 
the reviews, hoping, no doubt, to receive from some 
of those quarters the encouragement to which be 
thought himself entitled. Disappointed in this, be 
resolved to spare himself any farther expense of 
paper upon those before whom he had thrown bis 
pearls in vain ; and as he had reserved only fourteen 
copies of the forty with which he commenced, four- 
teen he continued to print ; and at the end of twelTC 
years of unremitting toil, finished the whole six and 
twenty volumes. This is a tale which exdtes respect 
for the amazing perseverance of the patient labourer, 
as well as compassion for its mbdirection. 

TRUE NOBILITY. 

Schiller, the German poet, had a patent of nobilitj 
conferred upon him by the Emperor of Germany, 
which he never used. Turning over a heap of papers 
one day, in the presence of a friend, he came to bis 
patent, and showed it carelessly to his friend with 
this observation, I suppose you did not know I was • 
noble ; and then buried it again in the mass of mis- 
celianeous papers in which it had long lain undisturbed. 
Schiller's friend might have answered, after this actios, 
" If I did not before know you were noble, I know 
it now.*' 
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DR. PALEY. 

When Dr. Paley had Bnished his Moral Philo- 
sophj, the MS. was offered to Mr. Faulder of Bond 
Street, for one hundred guineas ; but he declined the 
risk of publishing it on his own account. When it 
was publbhed, and the success of the work had been 
in some degree ascertained, the author again offered 
it to the same bookseller for three hundred pounds ; 
but he refused to give more than two hundred and 
fifty. While thb negociation was pending, a book- 
seller from Carlisle happening to call on an eminent 
publisher in Paternoster Row, was commissioned by 
him to offer Dr. Paley one thousand pounds for the 
copyright of his work. The bookseller, on his return 
to Carlisle, duly executed his commission, which was 
communicated without delay to the Bishop of Clon- 
fert, who, being at that time in London, had under- 
taken the management of the affair. "Never did I 
suffer so much anxious fear," said Dr. Paley, in re- 
lating the circumstance, " as on this occasion, lest my 
friend should have concluded the bargain with Mr. 
Faulder, before my letter could reach him." Luckily, 
he had not j but, on receiving the letter, went imme- 
diately into Bond Street, and made his new demand. 
Mr. Faulder, though in no small degree surprised and 
astonbhed at the advance, agreed for the sum required 
before the bishop left the house. 
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RACINE. 

Racine's first oflEermg to the muses, wna an ode 
of a few stanxas, entitled, ** La Njiafibe de la 
Seine." When he had finished it, he took it to M. 
Ch^>elain, a name scare^j heard of t tr euty years 
after, althongfa at that time he wa» tite absohite 
sorereign of the poetical world. M. Chapelain 
marked several passages for alteration; tin poet 
altered them ; still the rigid critic was dissatisfied, 
and marked odier passages for correctioo ; when the 
poem was shown to M. Penanlt, who suggested 
further alterations ; all of which the poet adapted* 
except one passage, which Racine declared he woold 
not yield to Apollo himself. The poetic genius of 
Racine, was not, howerer, to be damped by tiie 
absurd criticisms of M. Chapelain ; and a few years 
recorded the triumphant genius of the poet, and the 
loUy of his Parnassian judge. 

CARTE'S HISTORY. 

Proposals for printing Carte's History of England, 
were circulated in 1746, and the first volume of it 
was printed in December, 1741T ; when the credit of 
a work, which had been ushered into the world witik 
much preparation and expectation, and whicrh had 
been supported by ample subscriptions, was almost 
wholly overturned by a remarkable act of Utraaiy 
indiscretion. 

Mr. Carte having taken occasion to speak of 
the unction of our kings, and of the gnat efifects 
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vmezed to it ; mtrodoced in a note, a story of one 
Christopher Lorel, a oaCiYe of Wells, in Somerset- 
shire, who is r^nresented as having been cured of the 
King's Evil at Avignon, in 1716, by application to the 
Preteud«r. The iadisoretion he had been guilty of, 
was hurtful to his interests, and produced the tiiree 
following pamphlets. 1. " Remarks on Mr. Carte's 
General History of England." 2. " A Letter to the 
JacoUte Journalist, concerning Mr. Carte's History, 
hy Duncan Mac Carte, a highlander." And 3. 
" Some Specimens of Mr. Carte's History of Engltmd, 
with Reioarks thereon, by Donald Mac Carte." 
But this was not all ; the corporation of London 
unanimously resolved, in April, 1748, to withdraw 
their subscription ; and the history fell into very 
gfeneral neglect. 

The fact appears to have been, tiiat the man, by 
his jouin^y and change of diet, and physic, was re- 
lieved ; but ha» cure lasted only for a short time. 
His con^aittt broke out again, with violence, in many 
other parts of his body; imd he retumed,in hopes of 
the same success, to fVance, where he died mise- 
rably, befcnre he reached Avignon. 

It has been alleged, in extenuation of Carte's 
oondnct, that 1^ note concerning Christopher 
Loivel, was not in reality his own, and that he was 
Cfwet persuaded to insert it, after the sheet in which 
it was printed, had been committed to the press. 
But he oeuid not have been prevailed upon to in- 
troduce it, if he had not himself believed the fact ; 
and if he had not at the same time been extremely 
sc^citoHs to lay hold of any circumstance which he 
thought would promote the cause of the exiled 
family. o 
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In the preface to his second volume, he continues 
to avow the truth of the stoiy. He had, acc(»diiig 
to, his own account of the matter, been an unbetiever, 
with regard to the cure of the King's Evil by the 
royal touch, till he was convinced of his mistake by 
Mi» Anstis, who furnished him with those proo6 
out of the English records, which attest the facts. 
These are printed in Tooker*s Treatise on the subject, 
published in 1627, If, however, Mr. Carte had ex- 
amined the narrations with a due degree «f scep- 
ticism, he would not have been so easily misled. 



THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY. 

When Alexandria was taken by the Mahommedans, 
Amrus, their commander, who Was fond of litera- 
ture, became acquainted with Philoponus, whose 
conversation pleased him much. One day, Philo- 
ponus said to him, " You have examined the public 
repositories in Alexandria, and put your seal upon 
all the effects you found in them. With respect to 
such things as may be useful to you, I presume to 
say nothing ; but among those which you think of 
no value, there may be some, perhaps, very ser- 
viceable to me." " And what," answered Amrus, 
" are the things you want ?" ** The philosophical 
books," replied Philoponus, " that are preserved in 
the public libraries." " This," returned Amnis» 
" is a request upon which I cannot decide, till I 
have received orders from the- Caliph Omar, the 
Commander of the FaithfuL" ■ He wrote immediately 
to Omar, to lay before him the request of Philopo- 
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nus ; and the Caliph returned this answer : " If 
there be nothing in the books, concerning which 
you write, contrary to the book of God (meaning 
the Koran), they are utterly useless, the book of 
God being sufficient for our instruction. But if 
they contain any thing repugnant to that book, they 
ought to be suppressed. I command you, therefore, 
to destroy them all." Amrus distributed all the 
books immediately, among the baths of Alexandria, 
that they might be employed in heating them ; and 
by this method, in the space of six months, they 
were all consumed. Such was then the triumph of 
ignorance and fwaticism, over learning and phi- 
losophy. 

CRITICISM. 

Voltah-e, in his Essay on the Epic Poetry of the 
European 'Nations, has a violent attack on the Lusiad 
of Camoens, a work which, however, he had never 
read, either in the original, or in any correct translation 
of it. When the Essay, which was printed in London, 
v?as in the press, Voltaii^ happened to show a proof 
sheet of it to Colonel Bladon, the translator of 
O^sar's Commentaries. The colonel, who had been 
in Portugal, asked him if he had read the Lusiad ? 
Voltaire confessed he had never seen it, and could 
not read Portuguese. The colonel put Fanshaw's 
most erroneous translation into his hands, and in less 
than a fortnight after, Voltaire's lying and slanderous 
critique made its appearance. 
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ONE OF BLOOMFIELD'S PATRONS. 

Shortly after the Fanner's Boy made its appear- 
anco, his B«yal Highness the Duke of York sent a 
present of ten guineas to the bnmble and ingenioos 
author, with a very handsome letter, expressing the 
great pleasure he had received from its perusal. 

JOHNSON AND ROUBILIAC 

RoulHliac was introduced to Johnson, when the 
latter lived in Goagh Square, Fleet Street Hb 
object was, to prevail on Johnson to write an epitaph 
for a monument, on which this famous sculptor was 
then engaged, for Westminster Abbey. Johnson 
received the stranger with much civility, especially 
as he was introduced to him by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
He. took him up into a garret, which the prodigy 
of learning used to consider as his libraiy, in 
which, besides his books all covered with dust, 
there was an old crazy deal table, and an old elbow 
chair, with only three legs. In this chair Johnson 
seated himself, after having first placed it secoiely 
against the wall, on that side where the leg was 
deficient He then took up his pen, and demanded 
what his visitors wanted him to write. On this» 
Roubiliac began a bombastic and ridiculous harangna 
on what he tibiought should be the kind of epit^di 
most proper for the purpose ; all which the doctor 
very patiently wrote down, in his usually fine, and 
strictly correct language. The conceited Frenchman 
continuing to dictate, which Johnson, conscious of 
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tKe superiority of his powers, never could bear, he 
quickly silenced him in an angry and peremptory 
tone of voice, saying, " Come, come, sir, let us 
have no more of this bombastic, ridiculous rhodo- 
montade, but let me know in simple language, the 
name, character, and quality of the person, whose 
epitaph you intend to have me vmte.** 

THEMILNERS. 

Br. Isaac Milner, who rose to be Dean of Carlisle^ 
and Master of Queen's College, Cambridge, was the 
son of a poor weaver at Leeds, who died while he 
was a boy. The support of a mother depended on 
Isaac and his brother Joseph, who redoubled their 
industry in cotton spinning, and employed their vacant 
time in the study of a few books which chance had 
thrown in their way. This singularity attracted 
much notice among the neighbours ; a subscription was 
at length set on foot, to educate and send to college 
one of these young men ; and Joseph, as the elder 
brother, and one who, as yet, they thought displayed 
the most talent, was fixed upon as the object of their 
patronage. Isaac was, after this, for sometime thrown 
into the back ground, though destined at last to come 
forward, and to exceed even the fortunes of his 
brother. 

Joseph was sent to the grammar school at Leeds ; 
and the lessons he learnt in the day, on his return 
home set night, he taught Isaac, who discovered not 
only a liking for this novel study of the classics, 
but great quickness of parts, memory, and judgment 
Joseph was sent to Cambridge ; when, after finishing 
o 3 
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bis studies, he was appointed to a curacy, and the 

mastership of the Free Grammar School in Hull. 

In the meantime, Isaac was bound apprentice to a 
weaver; but having gained a tolerable knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin languages, it may be supposed 
that the loom did not better agree with his disposi- 
tion, than the distaff with that of Hercules ; he had, 
however, like the old Theban, the soft ioflnraice of 
attendant charms, to reccmcile him to his temporary 
captivity -, for the muses, both in &e hour of labour 
and recreation, were his constant companions. When 
his brother had got the appointment at Hull, Isaac* 
who had long compared, with no higltdegree of satis- 
faction to himself, the ii^oriouA toils of a nM»ohanic 
life, with the sjdendid honours of a literacy one, 
thought this agood opportunity to atteo^t an emtor^ 
cipation from a trade no way congeoial ^to his diq^ 
sition, and wrote therefore to his brother* statii^ hit 
progressive literature, at the same time reqnesting to 
become ay assistant in his school. Joseph resolved to 
proceed on sure grounds^ and wKAe to a clo^yman of 
Leeds, re^iesting that he. would examine l^s brotiiery 
and if he fofind his attainments considerable, or Im 
genius at aUl promisi|ig, to send hsa^ to HuU. The der* 
gymau waited upon young Isaac, whom he found at 
the loom, with a Tacitus lyixig by.his^ side. H« was 
now nineteen years of age ; and after undergoing aa 
exEoninatian of some length, in the course of wMch 
he displayed much general knowledge, and a 'great 
command of language, he was thoughVpofectly eli* 
^ble to be sent to HuU, and ina few day» be hade a 
^nal adieu to the humble ocoupationi o€ weavii^ 
He soon rose frcan the obsouest rttik u 1^; and in 
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«ddition to aU his oiker liteiaiy distinctians» filled 
the chair of the immortal Newton, as Luotsian Pto- 
iassor of Mathematics. , 



FIRST BOOK AUCTION. 

^e 'first book auction in England, of which we 
have any record, is of a date as fisur back as 1676, 
when the library of Dr. Seaman was brought to the 
hammer. Prefixed to the catalogue, there is an 
address, which thus commences: "Reader, it . hatM 
not been usual here in England, to make sale of 
bodLS by way of auction, or who will give most for 
them ; but it having been practised in other countries^ 
te the advantage of both buyers and sellers, it was 
Aerefoce conceived (/or eA< encowragement rflearmng) 
to puUish the sale of these books in this manner of 
way.'' 

BOSWELUS SYSTEM. 

A gentleman of the name of Lowe having got Dr* 
Johnson to- write a letter for him, was on the point 
of takbg fab leave^ when Boswell, who had come 
in while the Doctor was writing the letter, followed 
Ml. Lowe out. " Nothing," says Mr. Lowe, ** could 
sarprisb me more ; till that moment he had so entirely 
overlooked me, that I did not imag^e he knew there 
was such ftcreature- in existence -, and be now ac- 
costed me with the most overstrained and insinuating 
compliments possible.' ' How do you do, Mr. 
liowe ? I hope yon are very weU, Mr. Lowe. Pardon 
my freedom, Mr. Lowe, but I think I saw my dear 
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friend. Dr. Johnson, writing a letter for yon.' '^es, 
sir.' ' I hope jon will not think me mde, bnt if it 
will not be too great a favour, yon would infimtely 
oblige me, if yon would, just let me have a sight of 
it ; every thing from that hand, yon know, is inesti- 
mable.' 'Sir, il is my own private affairs, bnt ' 

' I would not pry into a person's affairs, my dear 
Mr. Lowe, by any means -, I am sure you would not 
accuse me of such a thing ; only if it were no parti- 

Ctthu' secret * ' Sir, you are welcome to reaid the 

letter.' ' I thank you, my dear Bfr. Lowe, you are 
very obliging, I take it exceedingly kind.' (Having 
read) ' It is nothbg, I believe, Mr. Lowe, that you 
would be ashamed of?' ' Certainly not.' * Why 
then, my dear sir, if you would do me another £ivour, 
you render the obligation eternal. If you would but 
step to Peele's Coffee House with me, and just suffer 
me to take a copy of it, I would do any thing in 
my power to obUge yon.' I was overcome (said 
Lowe) by this sudden familiarity and condescen- 
sion, accompanied with bows and grimaces. I had 
no power to refuse ; we went to the coffee house, my 
letter was presently tnnscrlbed, and as soon as he 
had put the document in his pocket, Mr. Boswell 
walked away, as erect and as proud as he was half 
an hour before, and I ever aflnwards was unnoticed ; 
nay, I am not certain (added he sarcastically) 
whether the Scotsman did not leave me, poor ma he 
knew I was, to pay for my own dish of coffee." - 
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PATIENCE. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, Dr. Cooper 
(afterwards made Bishop of Lincoln, as a reward for 
his literary labour) republished Elyot's Bibliotbeca 
Elyota, with the addition of thhr^-tbree thousand 
words, and many other impronrements. He had 
already been eight years in collecting materials for 
his edition, when his wife, who was a worthless and 
malignant woman, going one day into bis libraiy, 
biffnt every note he had prepared, under the pretence 
that she feared he would kill himself with study. 
The Doctor shordy after came in, and seeing the 
scene of havoc, enquired who was the author of it ? 
His wife boldly avowed that it was herself; the 
patient man heaved a sigh, and said, " Dinah, thon 
hast given me a world of trouble ;" and quietly sat 
down to another eight years of hard labour, to re- 
place the notes he had lost 1 



A MORTITHNG CATALOGUE. 

J. C Buchoz, who died in 1807, was very anxious 
lest the public should not know how much diey owed 
to his literary industry. He, therefore, in the year 
1802, printed at Paris a catalogue of his various pub- 
lications, which are chiefly known from this list In 
it are specified ninety-nine folio volumes, seven in 
qoarto, seventy-one in octavo, one hundred and 
tiurty-eight indnodedmo, fifteen in 18mo. in all« 
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three hundred and thirty-three ! And very iosigni- 

ficant poblkations they are. 



HOMAGE TO GENIUS. 

Before the era of Christianity, and eren among 
barbarians the veneration for duUngniahed philoso- 
phers and poets, was such, that in cases of war, tiiey 
were generally exempted from the common fate of the 
▼anqoished. Alexander spared the house of Pindar, 
though he razed the city of Thebes to the ground. 
MarceUus, though repeatedly baffled and repulsed by 
Archimedes, yet commanded his soldiers to save him 
unhurt at the final conquest of Syracuse. £f en a 
vagrant robber in Italy not only refused to plunder a 
caravan, but took it under his especial protection, 
because the poet Tasso accompanied it The French 
have received the same generous treatment from the 
English, and the English from the French. At the 
siege of Cambray, tlie Duke of Marlborough forbade 
his soldiers to molest the possessions of Fenelon; 
and the English ships that were sent into the southern 
ocean to explore new regions, and to observe the 
transit of Venus in an eclipse of the sun, and thereby 
add to the stock of astronomical and nautical in- 
formation, were held sacred by an admiring enemy, 
and, without solicitation, were exempted from the 
danger of the hostile attacks to which all other 
English property and persons were exposed.* In the 
year 1814, when the allied armies were entering 
France, similar homage was pud to the memory of 
Buffon. The Prince of Schwartzenburg addressed 
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the following letter to the Coant€88 of Boffoo, at 
Montbard : 

" The emperor, my sovereign, hawng ordered me 
to provide for the security of all places dedicated to 
the sciences, and of such as recal the remembrance 
of men who have done honour to the age in which 
tljey lived, I have the honour to send to your lady- 
ship a safeguard for your chateau at Montbard. The 
residence of the historian of nature, must be sacred 
in the eyes of all the friendn of science. It is a 
domain which belongs to all mankind." 



PARADISE LOST. 

When Milton wrote his matchless poem of Para- 
dise Lost, the British press was subject to a censorship, 
and he experienced some difficulty in getting it 
licenced ; the sapient gentleman who then possessed 
the power of rejecting or sanctioning any works sub- 
mitted to him, imagining that in the noble simile of 
the sun in an eclipse, he discovered treason. It was, 
however, licenced, and sold to Samuel Simmons, a 
bookseller, for an immediate payment of five pounds, 
with a condition, that on one thousand three hundred 
copies bemg sold, the author should receive five 
pounds more; and the same for the second and 
third editions. In two years, the sale of the poem 
gave the poet a right tu his second payment, the 
receipt for which was signed April 26, 1669; the 
second edition was printed in 1674, but the author 
did not live to receive the stipulated payment ; the 
third edition was published in 1678, when the copy- 
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right dflvolving on Milto»'f widour, she agreed wkh 
Simmons to leceWe eight pounds fork; so thtt 
eighteen pounds was the sum total paid for the hest 
poem of the first of British poets. ! 



SUPPRESSION OF THE MONASTERIES. 

The soppression of the monasteries by Hemy the 
Kghth, bebg entrusted to ignorant or interested in- 
dividuals, was attended with tiie destruction of many 
Taluable libraries. Bajle, Bishop of Ossoiy, in hb 
preface to Leland's New Year's Gift to Henry VIII., 
laments the havoc that was thus made in literature ; 
he says, " A great number of tiiose who purchased 
tiw monasteries, reserved of the books, som» to attve 
thnr Jakes, some to scour their candlestidu, and 
some to rub their boots. Some they sold to the 
gnnrers apd soapseHeis, and some thoy sent over sea 
to the bookbinders, not in small number, bqt at 
times whole ships full, to the wondering of fomagu 
nations. Yea, the Universitifis of this realm a«« not 
all clear in this detestable foct. I know a mei^anl- 
man, who shaU at this time be nameless, that bon^ 
the contents of two noble libraties for forty shillings 
price 5 a shame it is to be spoken. This stuff hatii 
he occupied in the stead of grey paper by Ihe apace 
of more than these ten years, and yet he hath stoiv 
enough for as many years to come." 
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SOMETHlNiG WORSE STILL. 

Mb Moore, the author o£ many ingenioas pieces, 
being a long time under an expensive prosecution in 
Dooton' Commons, for marrying two sisters, was 
called up. one morning by his proctor, as he was 
rating his excellent domestic tragedy of The Gamester. 
The proctor having a leisure hour, Mr. Moore read 
him four acts of his piece, which were all that at that 
time were finished. The proctor was so affeftted by 
it, that he exclaimed, " Good 'Heavens ! how can 
yon possibly add to this couple's distress in the last 
act ?" " Oh, very easily," sud the poet ; " there I 
Intend to put them both into the Spiritual Court!" 

THE HUNDRED AND TWO HEROES. 

Perrault's work, "the History of Illustrious Men," 
is now the most valued of all his writings, and not 
the less so for the fine portraits with which it is 
dmbeUiflhed, from the coUeetio^ of the celebrated 
BegOD. • Ferraiidt had determined that the nundMr 
of his heroes should) Jiot exceed an. buudied. 
Amauld and Pascal were deserredly in th« list } but 
the Jesuils made interest to have them excluded, and 
prevailed. Perrault thought it necessary toaobstir. 
tate two fresh ones ; but the pub^ refused to, accept 
the work, unless Amauld and Pascal might keep 
their places ; and hence it arose, that instead of an 
hundred lives, which ^was Perrault's original design, 
we find an hundred and twoi^ 
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VIRGIL. 

If we bad no other proofs of the merits of ViigA, 
than what are contained in the infinite praise bestowed 
on him by the poeU of his own age, this testimony 
would josdfy our admiration of his great genius. 
Virgil was preferred to Homer, and the .£neid was 
declared to be a work which conferred on bim the 
title of the most illustrious of ail Roman wrileis. 
Those ^bo dared to depreciate this excellent poem, 
were held as infamous and profane persons* The 
Romans, on hearing, in a crowded theatre^ some 
verses recited from their favourite author, rose from 
their seats to show their veneration for the poet ; and 
on hearing that he was then in tibie theatre, tbey 
showed the same marks of respect with which they 
would have received Augustus himself. 

SINGULAR OMISSION. 

Philip Fitzgibbon, a native of Ireland, who ranked 
high in the mathematical world, was supposed to pos- 
sess a more accurate and extensive knowledge of the 
Irbh language, than any person living ; and his latter 
years were industriously employed in compiling an 
English and Irish dictionary, which he left completed, 
with the exception of the letter S ; and that he ap- 
peared to have totally forgotten. 

The dictionary consbted of about four hnndred 
quarto pages, and was a remaritable instance of patient 
and indefatigable perseverance, as every wofd was 
written in Roman or Italic characters, to imitale 
printing. 
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A NIGHT VISIT. 

M. Galland, in bis Arabian Tales, frequently 
repeats the words, " My dear sister, if yon do not 
sleep, tell us one of your tales.*' Some young men 
who had been disgusted at the repetition, determined 
one winter night, to go and awaken the poor Gal- 
famd, hallooing loudly under his window, M. Galland ! 
M • Galland ! He opened the window, and inquired 
whBt they wanted. '< M. Galland," said one of 
them, "are you the translator of these beautiful 
Arabian Tales ?" " I am the reiy person." " Ah, 
well, M. Galland, if you don't sleep, tell us one of 
your tales." 

HUMBLE MERIT. 

When Michel Adamson, an eminent French 
naturalist, was chosen a member of the Institute, he 
answered, that he could not accept of the invitation, 
'^ as he had no shoes." 



CLERICAL ERROR. 

Cesar, in his Commentaries, as published by 
Scaliger, says the Druids of Gaul used Greek 
cnaracters ; the same great writer, in another place, 
says, he wrote to one of his officers in Greek cha- 
racters, that if his letters fell into the enemy's hands, 
they vufjtkt not be able to avail themselves of the in- 
telligence. All this arises from a correction, or rather 
B t 
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alteration, by Scaliger, who for Utteris crauis, used 
by the Druids in the first editions, put Utteria Gnuu. 



SHEaLOCK AND HOADLY. 

Bishops Hoadly and. Sherlock were b^tli of 
Catharine Hall, Cambridge^ both of the same, jear, 
and both pupils of Mr. Bower^ a learned Sq>tsmu. 
When they were ft;e8hmen, they were called to lec- 
tures in Tully's Offices. One day Hoadly performed 
so well, as to receive a compliment from his tutor. 
As they were coming away from the tutor's chamber, 
Sherlodc, who was probably a little nettled, called 
out, " Ben, you have made good use of L' Estrange's 
translation to-day."' *' No, Tom," replied Hoadiy, 
" I have it not ; and I forgot to send the bed-maker 
to borrow yours, which, I am told, is the only one m 
College." So early did the emulation between these 
two great men commence. 

UTTLETON'S DICTIONARY. 

When Littleton was compiling his Latin Dic- 
tionary, he employed an amanuensis. One day he 
announced the word concurro to the ready scribe, who 
thinking he could translate it himself, sud, " Concur, 
I suppose ;" to which the Doctor peevishly replied, 
" Con-curl con-dog !" The secretary, whose business 
it was to write down whatever his master dictated, 
did his duty. Condog was inserted, and actually 
printed, as one interpretation of toncurro, in the editioa 
of 1678 j though it was corrected in all sabseqneBt 
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MONTESQUIEU AND CHESTERFIELD. 

When Montesquieu was travelling in Italy, he 
met Lord Chesterfield, with whom he was very in- 
timate. They agreed to pursue their route together. 
When arrived at Venice, Montesquieu, curious and 
active, was accustomed to rise early, and to saUy 
forth, to examine eveiy thing worthy of notice, 
whether relating to public edifices, the govern- 
ment of the country, or the customs of its inhabitants. 
On his return home^ he used to write down the most 
minute details of all he had seen or heard, and he 
daily read his observations to Lord Chesterfield. 
He had one morning nearly completed his remarks, 
when a stranger requested to speak to him in secret. 
When introduced, the unknown spoke much of his 
attachment to the French nation^ which attachment 
was, indeed, the cause of his mysterious visit He 
came, he said, to warn M. Montesquieu, that the 
Inquisition had for some time been alarmed by his 
researches ; and that they had at length determined 
to send and seize his papers, in which, should there 
be any remarks on government, the consequences 
might be fatal to hun. Montesquieu, intimidated 
by this intelligence, was profuse in his acknowledg- 
ments to the friendly stranger, whom he dismissed 
with a handsome present ; and having first committed 
his precious papers to the flames, he hastened to his 
friend's apartment, to relate to him his misfortune. 
Lord Chesterfield, having heard the tale, in the roost 
phlegmatic manner answered, " You have acted, no 
doubt, with much wit But had you had but a little 
H 3 
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good senae in considering the bosinest, yon wovdd 
have seen how improbable it was, that a stranger 
should take so great an interest in your affaiis, as to 
have/ at the risk of his own life, or at least of his 
liberty, revealed to yon the- secrets of the state. 
And, besides, yon would have seen how veiy un- 
likely it was, Uiat a man in a low situation of life 
should be acquainted witii the measures of the In- 
quisition; a tribunal, the secrets of which, M. 
Montesquieu had himself in hb journal said, were 
impenetrable." Lord Chesterfield then confessed 
that he had sent the man himself. 

"THE PBOVINCIAL LETTERS." 

The Bishop of Lucon, son of the celebrated 
Bossy* told Voltaire, diat aslung, one day, the 
Bishop of Meanx (Bossnet) what work he would 
covet most to be tiie author of, supposing lus own 
performances set aside, Bossuel replied, " The Pro- 
vhidal Letters of PascaL" 

Some have said that there were decrees formally 
condemning these letters ; and also that Pascal him- 
self, in his last illness, detested them, and repented 
of having been a Jansenist ; but for neither of fliese 
assertions does there appear to be the least foundation. 
It was supposed that Father Daniel was the anony- 
mous author of a piece against them, entitled the 
** Dialogues of Cleander and Eudozus." 
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THE DRAPIER'S LETTERS. 

When John Lord Carteret, afterwards Earl GranvUle, 
was appointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, the Irish 
were in a great ferment about the patent for Wood's 
halfpence, which makes so signal a figure in the life 
and writings of SwifL One of the first things done 
by the lord lieutenant, was to publish a proclamation, 
offering a reward of three hundred pounds for a dis- 
coveiy of the author of the Drapier's Letters. 

When he was asked by Dr. Swift, how he could 
concur in the prosecution of a poor honest fellow, 
who had been guilty of no other crime than that of 
writing three or four letters for the good of his 
conntiy? fab excellency replied, in tlie words of 
Vir^. 

— — "Regni novitas me talia cogit mofiri." 

Lord Carteret l»Fed, at that very time, in great 
friendship with the Dean ; and, therefore, if he sus- 
pected the real author, could have no sincere wish 
that he nught be discovered. 

Notwithstanding the measures his lordship was 
obliged officially to pursue, he was sensible that 
Wood's patent ought not to be supported, and, ac- 
cordingly, procured its being revoked ; by which 
means, one of the most universal and remarkable 
ferments ever raised in Ireland, speedily subsided. 

Lord Carteret appears to have maintained a strict 
friendship with Dr. Swift, and he was solicitous to 
act agreeably to the Dean's views of the interest of 
the kingdom. In one of his letters, written to the' 
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Dean some years afterwards, he Uiiis expresses him- 
self: "When people asked me bow I governed 
Ireland, I say that I pleased Dean Swift." The pre- 
ferments which his exceiiency bestowed at the instance 
of the Dean of St Patrick's, were conferred on 
learned and worthy men, who did not disgrace their 
recommender; and whatever may be thooght of 
the pride, petulance, and peculiarities of Swift, it 
cannot rationally be denied, that he was sincerely 
devoted to, the welfare of the Irish nation. 



SCARCE BOOK. 

One of the scarcest books in the world, is entitled, 
" Prieres et Meditations, par Antoine Godeau ; Paris, 
1643." It was printed in a peculiar form, for the use 
of Anne of Austria, Queen of France, and the royal 
family ; and only six copies were struck oiF. 

SINGING GREEK, 

Earl Granville engaged Dr. Bentley to nnderUke 
an edition of Homer, and was very active in pro- 
curing the Doctor the use of manuscripts, and other 
necessary aids for that purpose. Dr. Bentley, when 
he came to town, was accustomed in his visits to 
his lordship, sometimes to spend the evenings with 
his lordship. One day old Lady Granville reproached 
her. son for keeping the country clergyman, who was 
with him the night before, till he was intoxicated. 
Lord Carteret denied the charge ; upon which the 
lady replied, that the clergyman could not have sung 
HI so ridiculous a manner* unless he had been in 
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liquor. The tmth was, that the sihging thus mis- 
taken by hier ladyship, was Dr. BentJey's endearour 
to instruct and entertain his noble friend, by reciting 
Terence, according to the true cantilena of the 
ancients. 

BEAUTIES AND FAULTS. 

As soon as Thomson publbhed his Winter, he 
presented a copy of it to Joseph Mitchell, who gave 
bim his opinion of it in the following couplet : 

" Beauties and faults, so thick lie scattered here. 
Those I could read, if these were not so near."^ 

Thomson replied : 

*' Why all not faults, injurious Mitchell, why 
Appears one beauty to thy blasted eye ? 
Damnation worse than thine, if worse can be, 
Is all I ask, and all I want from thee." 

On a friend's remarking to Thomson, that the ex- 
pression of blotted eye, would look like a personal 
reflexion, as Mitchell really had that misfortune, 
he made an awkward change of the epithet into 
blasting, 

SCOTTISH ADVENTURERS. 

Kenneth Campbell, a native of the Highlands, was 
the author of some Latin poems now forgotten. He 
died in London in a state of such extreme destitution, 
that on searching his pocket after his death, it was 
found that he had lived on till he had but one half- 
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penny left Some brother scboUr, probably too 
poor to erect a tablet over the remains of his de- 
parted friend, consoled himself by having engraved 
npon the halfpenny, the followmg appropriate in- 
scription: 

"Kennethos Campbell, Scoto Montanos, poeta 
Romanos, poetice [Mtoperime sed hilariter vizit. 
Tandemqae, hoc obolatontem locoples ; ex Londiiu, 
migravit in Elysium, 28 Kal. Julii, 1721." 

''Kenneth Campbell, 

A native of the Scottish Highlands, 

and 

Celebrated Latb poet^ 

Poor, yet cheerful. 

He lived poetically. 

At length, with this halfpenny enriched. 

He migrated from London to £lysiam, 

28 July, 1721." 

William Hogg, another Scottish adventurer, of 
somewhat greater note, met with a fate not less 
melancholy. He came in qaest of fortune to London, 
but met only with misery. Dr. Birch says, that he 
died of want in the street 

He wrote, among other woiks, a translation of 
Paradise Lost, of which the notorious Lauder availed 
himself in his infamous attempt against the reputation 
of Milton. 
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EDWARD WARING. 

When Edward Waring was at the age of scarcely 

twenty-five years, and still only a bachelor of arts, 

he was elected Lacasian Professor at Cambridge. His 

appointment to a chair which had been honoured by 

the names of Newton, Saunderson, and Barrow, gave 

great offence to the senior members of the University, 

by whom the talents and pretensions of the new 

Professor were severely arraigned. The first chapter 

of his "Miscellanea Analytica," which Mr. Waring 

drcolated in vindication of his scientific character, 

gave rise to a controversy of some duration. Dr. 

Powell, master of SL John's, commenced the attack 

by a pamphlet of '* Observations" upon this specimen 

of the Professor's qualification for his office. Waring 

was defended in a very able reply, for which he was 

indebted to Mr. WiUon, then an under-graduate of 

Peter House, afterwards Sir John Wilson, a Judge 

of the Common Pleas, and a magistrate justly 

beloved and revered for his amiable temper, learning, 

honesty, and independent spirit In 1760, Dr. 

Powell wrote a defence of his ** Observations/' and 

here the controversy ended. 

Mr. Waring's deficiency of academical honours, 
was supplied, in the same year, by the degree of M. A. 
conferred on lum by royal mandate, and lie remained 
in the undisturbed possession of his office. Two 
years afterwards, his work, a part of which had excited 
to warm a dispute, was published from the University 
press, in quarto, under the Utie of " Miscellanea 
Analytica de ^uatioiubus Algebraids et Curvarum 
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Prpprietatibiu," with a dedication ^to the Doke of 
Newcastle. 

The book, however, b so intricate, and so abstruse 
are its subjects, that it is understood to have been 
little studied, even by expert mathematicians. Indeed, 
speaking of tbb and his other works, on a subsequent 
publication, he says himself, " I never could hear of 
any reader in England, out of Cambridge, who took 
the pains to read and imderstand what I have written.*' 



LITEBARY REMUNERATION. 

A history of the prices that have been paid for 
literary labour, from the invention of printing, to the 
present time, would form a highly interesting subject. 
It would be curious to observe how, on the one hand, 
works that have rendered their authors immortal, were 
sold for the most contemptible sums ; while the ephe- 
meral popularity of an author, or a subject, has en- 
sured the most extravagant sums for productions the 
most worthless. Shakespeare is said to have received 
no more than «£5 for his tragedy of Hamlet ; a sum 
not equal to the twentieth part of what a single copy of 
his works has since produced. While the bard, who 
was ** not for an age, but for all time," was niggardly 
rewarded for his^ immoi tal works, his commentators 
have been eniicbed by the editions of them' which 
they have respectively soperintendied ; as' appears b^ 
the following list of prices paid to his different editor^ ^ 

' £. i. d. 
Mr. Howe was paid . . . 3& tO 

Mr. Hughes . . , . 23 7 
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£. s. 


d. 


Mr. Pope 


217 12 





Mr. JPenton ... 


30 14 





Mr. Gay. 


35 17 


6 


Mr.Whalley . 


12 





Mr. Theobald . . 


652 10 





Mr. Warburton ^ . 


500 





Mr. Chapel . ^ C^ > :Ai . 


300 





Dr. Johnson, for first edition 


375 







100 







Total . 


. ^2288 10 


6 



The editors of Milton, like the commeotatort of 
Shakespeare, baye also been much better paid than 
the original author. 

Otway sold his Venice Preserved, to Jacob Tomon, 
for £lS ; while, in later times, Sheridan, for trans- 
lating Pizarro, received the som of «£l500 ; and 
Creorge Colman had a thousand guineas for his rooiance 
of Blue Beard. But the most particular account of 
the price of literary labour, is to be found in a memo- 
randum book which belonged to lintot the bookseller, 
and which is entitled, "Copies when purchased." 
From this document, which is preserved by Mr. 
Nichols, we quote the following extracts : 

Mr. Bdktr* 
1702-3, Jan. 13, Yeoman of Kent . 32 5 
1708, Fine Ladies' Airs, a Comedy . 21 10 



Bdrford. 
t726i The Assembly, a Poem . 



15 15 
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£. «. d. 



1718, Tbe Miller's Tale, ^th some chm- 

racten from Chancer. . 5 7 6 

Mr. Bohuiu 

1708, Half of InsUtuiio Legalis 
1728, Corrected Institutio 

3frs. Centiiorv* 
1703, Paid Mrs. Knight for Love's Con- 
trivance .... 

1709, Tbe Busy Bodj . 

Mr.CtMfr. 
1701, A third of Love's Last Shift . 
1705, PeroUa and Izadora 

1707, Double Gallant . 

Lady's Last Stake • 

Venus and Adonis . . . 

1708, Comical Lover 
1712, China's Conspiracy 

Captain Cock, 
1711, Seventh share of his Voyages, 

bongfat of Mr. Gosling . 7 3 

Kr. Dar6y. 
1705, Righto of the Church, half . 20 

Mr. Dennis. 
1703, For half ashare of Liberty Asserted 
1708, Appius and Virginia 
1711, Essay on Public Spirit . 
RemariLs on Pope's Essay 
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6 


10 15 





10 





10 





3 4 


6 


36 11 





16 2 





32 5 





5 7 


6 


10 15 





13 






7 3 





21 10 





2 12 


6 


2 12 


6 
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£. I. d. 

1713, For translating Quintus Curtiiu . 10 15 
Translating Wiqoeforf s Embas- 
sador . . . . 45 
1718, Translating Raguenet's Descrip- 
tion of tiie Monument of 
Rome . • . • 5 5 

D^Urphy. 

1709, The Modem Prophets • . 6 9 

Mr. David Edwards. 
1716, Jonmals of Parliament . . 5 7 6 

EUum. 

1710, His Book of Painting . . 4 

Mr. Farquhar. 

1701, Letters and Poems. 

1702, Twin Rivals .... 

1705, Recruitbg Officer . 

1706, Beaux Stratagem . 

Mr, FenUm. 
1716, Paid Mr. F. for hb Miscellanies 
Paid more for said Miscellanies 

Bev. Mr. Fiddes. 
17 , Body of DiTinitj . . . 252 10 

Franeit. 
1727-8, Maxims of Equitj^, with 750 

books of the said copy . 100 
I 2 
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21 
13 


10 

4 
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Mr, Gay. 

1713, Wife of Batb 

1714, Letter to a Lady . 

1715, The What d' ye caU it 

Trivia . 

£pistle to the Earl of Burlington 

1717, Battle of the Frogs 

Three Hours after Marriage 

Revival of the Wife of Bath . 



Harte. 
1726, Mr. Harte's Miscellaneous Poems 

Jacob, 
1712, Court Keeper, a half 

1714, Accomplished Conveyancer, 3 vols. 

1715, Modem Justice 

1717, Appendix to ditto . 

1718, Parish Officer, a half . 
Lex Constitutionis ► 

For additions and corrections to 

Modem Justice 

Additions to Statute Law, com- 
mon placed 

Additions to Lady's Law 

James* 
1728, Hb Gardening . . 

Mr. Johnson, 
1712, Successful Pirate . 
1718-19, The Masquerade 



£. s, d. 



25 .0 





5 7 


6 


16 2 


6 


43 





10 15 





16 2 


6 


43 2 


6 


75 





c£2S4 10 






30 



16 2 


6 


105 





26 17 


6 


5 5 





2 12 


6 


21 





4 4 





10 10 





7 7 





70 





10 15 





36 15 
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£. s. d. 
Mr, Thomat Johnson, schoolnuuteiF, 
1711, Decerpta ex Ovidii Fastis . 5 7 6 

1713, Nouns and Verbs, Ovid's Mcta- 

morp., and Pboedras . . 13 

Jones* 
17 i^. Memoirs of Lives, Foreign and 

Domestic, for the year 1711 3 15 

JDr. King, 

1707-8, Pwd for Art of Cookery . 32 

1708-9, First part of Transactions (Ban- 
ter, on the Royal Society, 
under the title of ** Useful 



Transactions"). 
Art of Love ... 

1709, Second part of Transactions . 
1709-10, History of Cajamai . 

1710, Paid for King's Gods . 
1712, Useful MisceUany, Part L . 

Paid for the Useful Miscellany. 


5 

32 
5 
5 

50 
1 
3 



5 



1 








6 



KeilL 
Vrn, Hw Astronomy, English . 


100 








Captain KUUgrem, 
17ia-19, Chit-Chat 


84 








KnapUm, 
1709, Third share of Fair Quaker of 
Deal .... 


6 


13 


4 



Reo, Mr, Lawrence, 
1713-14, The Clergyman's Recreation 5 7 6 
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1715-16, The Gentleman's Recreation 16 2 6 
1717-18, The Fruit Garden Kalendar. S6 15 

Mr. Manhead* 

1711, Transcribing Sjmbolam Mnndi . 3 

1712, Translating part of Dnpin - 26 13 O- 

Captain Stephens, another part . 2 14 

For part of Qointos Cartios . 10 

Bir. Nutt. 

1716, Half share of an impression of 

Nelson's Reports in Chancery, 
No. 1000 . • . . 2 13 9 
Half of the impressions of Man- 
wood's Forest Laws . . 10 15 a 

1717, A fourth of the impression of 

Coke on littleton; also a 
fourth of the impression of 
Nature Brevium, 1000 each. 53 15 O 

Mr. (Hditworth. 

1709, Answer to the Rights, vol. I. . 25 

s.II.in. 50 6 

1711, Essaj on Priviate Judgment . 15 1 

-.— Reasons for Restoring the Wlugs 2 12 

Osborne, 

1722, A twelfth share of Sandfbid's 
Genealogical Hbtory, with 
the copper plates . . 7 15 
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£. *. d. 
Mr.OzdU 
171 1-12, Translating Homer's Iliad, 

Books L II. III. . . 10 8 6 
1713, Translating Moliere . . 37 12 6 

Paul. 
1715-14, Chancellor Egerton v. Coke. 10 15 

Mr. Pitt. 
1726, His Miscellaneous Poems 

Pointer. 
1713, Chronological History . 

Mr. Pope. 

1712, Feb. 19, Statins, first book; Ver- 

tamnus and Pomona. . 

. . March 21, First edition of the Rape 

April 9, To a Lady presenting 

Voiture upon Silence. To 

the author of a Poem called 

Saccessio 
1712-13, Feb. 23, Windsor Forest . 

1713, July 22, Ode on St CecUia's Day 

1714, Feb. 20, Additions to the Rape 
, March 23, Homer, voll . 

650 books on royal 
paper 
1716, Feb. 1, Temple of Fame. 
, April 31, Key to the Lock . 

1716, Feb. 9, Homer, vol. IL . 

, May 7, 650 royal paper . 

, Jttly 17, Essay on Criticism . 

1717, August 9, Homer, vol. Ill 
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215 





150 





15 





215 
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o£. 


ui. 


1718, Jam 6. 650 royal paper . 150 





1 March S, Homer, ▼ol. IV. 


«15 





650 roval paper. 


. 150 





, Oct 17, Homer, vol. V. . 


. 215 





1719, AprU 6. 650 royal paper . 


. 150 





1720, Feb. 26, Homer, vol. VI. . 


215 







150 





1721, Dec. 13, Parneli's Poems . 






, Paid Mr. Pope for the subscription 




money dae on the 2nd vol. 


' 


of his Homer, and on his 5th 




vol. at the agreement for thesaid 




5tb vol. (I had Mr. Pope's as- 




signment for the royal paper 




that were then left of his 




Homer). . . . • 840 





Copy money for the Odyssey, vols. 




HI. in.; and 750 of each 




vol. printed on royal paper, 4to. 615 


6 


Copy money for the Odyssey, vols. 




IV. v., and 750 of each vol. 




royal 425 18 7} 


•^4244 


8 71 



Dr. Johnson says, that Pope offered an English 
Iliad to the subscribers, in six volumes quarto, lor 
six guineas. Bernard Lintot became proprietor, on 
condition of supplying, at his own expense, all the 
copies which were to be delivered to subscribersj or 
presented to friends, and paying «^200 for eyeiy 
volume. 
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The sabscribers were five hundred and seventy-five. 
The copies for whic'. subscriptions were given, were 
six hundred and fiftj-four. For these copies, Pope 
had nothing to pay ; he, therefore, received, including 
the ^200 per volume, five thousand three hundred 
and twenty pounds, four shillings, without deduction, 
at the books were supplied by Lintot. 

£. 8.d. 
Rider. 
1715-16, Roman Catholic System of 

Allegiance . • • . 5 6 

Captain Rogers* 
1712, Rogers's Voyages, one half . 20 

, Paid Mr. Red path, for correcting 

Rogers's Voyages, my share. 5 

Roper. 
1704, Twelfth share of History of 

"Formosa." . . . 15 



N. Rowe, Esq. 






1713, Jane Shore . . , . 


50 15 





1715, Jane Grey .... 


75 5 





SHtle. 






1711, The City Ramble . . 


3 10 





Dr. Sewell. 






1713-15, Paid Dr. S. for translating part 






of Quintus Curtius, and part 






of Lucretius . 


6 19 


9 


and for writing Observations on 






Jane Shore. . 


1 1 


6 
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of. ».i 
Shoree. 

1712, Translatiou of Cornelias Nepos. 5 

Skinner. 
I7t6, For an impression of 1500 of the 

Reports of RobertSkinner,Elq. S50 15 

Smith [EdmuncU] 
1705-6, Phoedra and Hippolytus. . 50 

SmUhof Kendah 

1725, Complete Body of DistilUng . 20 
1729, Doctrine of FermentaUon. • 6 10 

Smih [Jamti KMre.] 

1726, The Rival Modes . • . 105 

ScmeimUB, 

1727, A Collection of Poems, &c . 35 15 

Sir BAchard SUeU, 
1703-4, Lying Lovers . . . 21 10 

Stephens. 
1711, His Sermon before the Irish Pro- 
testants residing in London . 7 
Mr. Theobald. 

1713, Plato's Phoedon. ... 576 

1714, La Motto's Homer ... 346 
, Articles signed by Mr. T. to trans- 
late the 24 Books of Homer's 
Odyssey into English blank 

verse, also the four Tragedies 
of Sophocles, called (Edipus 
Tyranrois, (Edipos Colonnus, 
Trachluie, and Philoctetes, with 
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Explanatorj Notes to the 24 
books of Homer, and to the 
four Tragedies, to receive for 
translating every 450 Greek 
verses, with Explanatory Notes 
thereon, the som of . 
To translate likewise the Satires 
and Epistles of Horace, into 
English rhyme, for every 120 
Latin lines so translated 

Dr. TOly. 
1711, Dr. Tilly's Sermons . 
— , ■■ Devotions 

Mr, Toland. 
1701, Paid for Art of Governing by 
Parties. . 

— > for bis Anglia Libera. 

» • for his Vindicius Liberius. 

1704, Letters to Serena . . 
1711-12, Letters against Popery. 
1714, General Monk's Letters . 
1713, Dunkirk or Dover . 
17] 4, Naturalizing the Jews. . 

, Art of Canvassing . 

, The Grand Mystery. 

1713, Art of Restoring . 

Totuon, 
1722, An assignment for the half of the 
Conscious Lovers, for . 
Mr, Trapp, 
1710, Praelectiones Poetic®, Pars 1 . 



95 

£. 5. d. 



2 10 



116 



32 5 





10 15 





20 





10 15 





5 5 





10 





5 7 


6 


10 15 





5 7 


6 


10 15 





5 7 


6 


10 15 





10 





70 





20 
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of . «. d. 
1710, Corrcctiog a Book on the Lord's 

Prajcr .... 230 

WiUdnson. 
170$, Vice Reclaimed • . . 10 15 

Bish4fp WiUiams, 
1703, Half of his Sermons at Bojie's 

Lectures. . . . 21 10 

In a letter from Jacob Tooson to Dr^den, the bib- 
liopolist expresses himself pleased with the trans- 
laUons of Ovid, which he had received for the " Third 
j^iscellany ;" bat complains of t|ie price, the poet 
having only given him one thousand four hundred 
and forty-six lines for fifty guineas ; when he ex- 
pected to have had the wotk at the rate of one 
thousand five hundred and eighteen lines for forty 
guineas. 

In 1698, when Dryden published his Fables, 
Tonson agreed to give him «£268 for ten thousand 
verses j and to complete the number of liues stipu- 
lated, he gave the book^Uer the . Epbtle. :to his 
Cousin, and the celelnrated Alnsic 0<|e. 

To come to later times, Goldsroith sold his Vicai 
of Wakefield to Dodsley, for ^£10, with an eventual 
condition on its future sale. Johnson got three hun- 
dred guineas for his Lives of the Poets, find one hun- 
dred guineas for a new edition. Dr. Darwin had 
^600 for his Botanic Garden ; and Gibbon ^600 
for his History. The sums pidd at the present day, 
to a few favourite authors, are said to exceed any 
thing ever before known, and to have rendered thb 
the Golden Age of Literature. 
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ARIOSTO. 



A modem traveller expresses his surprise at 
finding the name of Orlando, or Rolando, so frequently 
attached to ruins in Italy, and the neighbouring 
countries, Castello di Orlando, is a name given 
near Naples, and in Magna Graecia, to almost every 
one of tibe towers, whidi, in former times, served 
as fastnesses for those bands of robbers which 
ravaged the country, and bade defiance even to 
Spanish despotism. 

This may be accounted for, by the great diffusion 
of Ariosto's celebrated poem, " Orlando Furioso," 
the nature and variety of which, render it perhaps 
more attractive than others to the lower orders. Of 
this, the poet had once a convincmg proof, when i^ 
rambling through the Appenines, he fell among a 
band of robbers. They were on the point of taking 
from him his purse, and perhaps his life, when one 
of them recognized in him, the author of Orlando ; 
they instantly threw themselves at his feet, entreated 
pardon for their intended injury, and singing his 
verses, guarded him to a place of greater security. 

MILTON'S EVE. 

Milton had not lived long with his first wife, 
before a difiference arose, which ended in a separa- 
tion ; the lady returned to the house of her father, 
and Milton published his work, on the Doctrine and 
I>iscipline of Divorces, with the intention, it is said, 
of marrying another wife. In this, however, he 
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was prevented, by a singular reconciliation with the 
lady from whom he had separated. One day when 
he was visiting a friend, his wife, who had been 
planted in the adjoining room, burst saddenfy npoa 
himv and he was surprised to find one wluim he 
thought never to have seen again, makii^ submission, 
and begging pardon on her knees before him. His 
own generous nature, and the intercession of frioids, 
soon effected a reconciliation, and they lived hap- 
pily together for the remainder of her life. 

It is said that this interview left such impressieBs 
on Milton's imagination, as contributed Tery ma- 
terially to hu writiog that beautifully pathetic 
scene in Paradise Lost» in which Eve addresses 
Adam for pardon and peace. The passage wi& 
indeed be seen to be str^ungly applica^ : 

" He added not, and from her tum'd ; but Eve, 
Not so repuls'd, wiA tears that ceas'd not flowing. 
And tresses all disorder'd, at his feet 
Fell humble ; and embracing them, besought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 

Forsake me not thus, Adam I witness heav'n 
What love sincere, and reverence in my heart, 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended. 
Unhappily deceived ! Thy suppliant 
I beg, and clasp thy knees ; bereave me not 
(Whereon I live !) thy gentle looks, thy aid. 
Thy counsel, in tMs uttermost distress. 
My only strength and stay I Forlorn of thee. 
Whither shall I betake me — where subsist ? 
While yet we live, (scarce one short hour perhaps) 
Between us two let there be peace." 
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IMPUDENT PROJECTOR. 

Soon after Sir John Dryden had got possession of 
Canon's Abbey, the house where his predecessor and 
namesake, the great poet and critic, was bom, a 
singular application was made to him by a man of 
veiy inferior talents, who solicitously inquired, if 
no old trunk of Charles the Second's time, with 
parchments, &c. of the same period, were still in 
existence in the mansion house of the Dryden's ? 
He was told, with much ciyility, that all the Dryden 
papers had been imfortunately carried to Rome by 
one of the poet's sons* Emboldened by this, witii 
a bosom fraught with joy, and pregnant with some ' 
great discovery, the person in question, who was a 
veiy indifferent rhymester, disclosed a plan ^idiich 
he seemed to have been some time in maturing ; this 
-was no other than to foist his own works on the 
public, for those of the great English poet. ** But 
who," exclaimed the gentleman whom he intended 
to be his patron, " but who is to forge the poetry ?" 
** As for that matter," replied the writer of acrostics, 
with unblushing confidence, "I can hit Dryden's 
style to a hair, having all my life written in his 
manner !" 

It is needless to add, that this hopeful project 
was instantly scouted, greatly to the regret of the 
projector, whose vanity could only be equalled by 
his impudence. 



K 2 
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A DINNER EXPEDIENT. 

The unfortunate poet Savage, was once desired 
by Sir Richard Steele* with an air of the utmost 
importance* to come to his house very early next 
moming. Mr. Savage came as he was invited, and 
found the .chariot at the door, and Sir Richard 
waiting ready to step into it What was intended* 
and whither they were to go, Savage could not con- 
jecture, and was unwilling to inquire, but immediately 
seated himself with Sir Richard. The coachman 
was ordered to drive, and they hurried with the 
utmost expedition to Hyde Park Comer, where they 
stopped at a petty tavern* and retired to a private 
room. 

Sir Ridiard then informed Savage that he wanted 
to write a pamphlet, and wished him to be his 
amanuensu; they soon commenced. Sir Richard 
dictating, and Savage writing, until dinner* which had 
been ordered, was put upon the table. Savage was 
surprised at the meanness of the entertainment, and 
after some hesitation, ventured to ask for wine* 
which was somewhat reluctantly ordered to be 
brought. After dinner, they finished their pamphlet. 
The task over. Savage anticipated that Sir Richard 
would either order more wine, or call for his bill ; 
but he was surprised, to learn that his friend was 
without money, and that the expense of the dinner 
could only be liquidated by the sale of the pamphlet 
they had just written. Savage was therefore obliged 
to go and offer their new production for sale, and 
with some difficulty he obtained two guineas for it. 
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Sir Richaid then returned home with his companion, 
having only retired that day to avoid his creditors, 
and written the pamphlet to cover the expenses of 
the day. 



METASTASIO. 

The Bolognese poet, Metastasio, discovered an 
extraordinary predilection for literature, and for 
poetry in particular, at a very early age, so that he 
would make verses extempore on any given subject, 
before he was ten years old. This singular talent he 
used to exercise after school hours at his father's 
shop, where great crowds used to assemble in the 
street in an evening to hear him sing all' itnpnmitta, 
admiring not only the harmony of his numbers, but 
the melody of his voice. During one of these 
voluntary exercises, the learned civilian Gravina, 
having accidentally passed that way, was struck 
with the sweetness of the child's voice, and still 
more with his verses, which he soon found were 
extempore, formed either on persons who stood near 
him, or on some playful subjects which they had 
suggested. 

Gravina was so astonished and pleased at the 
precocity of the little bard's talents, that he instantly 
conceived a wish to adopt him, for the pleasure of 
cultivating a doil which nature had rendered so 
fertile, that even the spontaneous flowers and fruits 
it produced, were of a superior kind. The parents 
consented, and under the patronage of Gravina, 
Metastasio's education was advanced and his genius 
expanded, so that at the age of fourteen, he produced 
K 3 
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lus tragedy of Oiustino. At the age of eighteen, 
he sung aW improvista at Naples, forty octave stanzas, 
a subject proposed to him by one of the audience, 
which was " the magnificence of Princes,''- and he 
was heard with rapture and astonishment by all the 
learned present. 

READING THE BIBLE. 
In the reign of Henry V. a law was passed against 
th&perusal of theScriptores in England. It is enacted, 
^' Iliat whatsoever ihey were that should read the 
Scriptures in the mother tongue, they should forfeit 
land, catel, lif, and godes from theyre heyres, for 
ever ; and so be condemned for heretykes to God, 
enemies to the crowne, and most errant traitors to the 
lande." On contrasting the above statute, with the 
indefatigable exertions that are now making to print 
and circulate the Bible, what a happy revoluthn in 
public sentiment appears to have taken place ! 

POET LAUREAT. 

The history of the office of Poet Laureat, is in- 
volved in much obscurity ; and the only points which 
appear to be certainly established, are, that the office, 
as it recently stood, involving an obligation to pro- 
duce a birUiday and a new year ode every year, 
caimot be traced much higher than a century ^ 
but for many centuries before that, there was a 
person attached to the court, and paid by ^be 
sovereign, whose title was that of Laureat Sir 
John Hawkins, in his History of Music, observes. 
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that there are no records which ascertain the origin 
of the institutioa in this kingdom, but many that re- 
cognise it.- .There was > a Court Poet as early as 
the reign of Heniy the Third. Chaucer, on his re- 
turn fipdm abroad, first assumed the title of Poet 
Laureat ; and in the twelfth year of Bkbard the 
Second, obtained a grant of an annual allowance of 
wine. James the First, in 1615, granted to his 
Lanreat a yearly pension of 100 marks ; and, in 
1630, this stipend was augmented, by letters patent 
of Charles Ike First, to .^100 per annum, with an 
additional grant of one tierce of Canaiy wine, to 
be taken out of the king's store of wine yearly. 

The title of Lanreat, b evidently derived from 
the Universities. When a scholar took his degree 
in grammar, which included rhetoric and versification, 
a wreath of* lauretwas presented to him, and he was 
afterwards styled Poeta Lawtatut, ot Poet Laureat ; 
and the king's Poet Laureat was at first only a gra- 
duated rhetorician employed in the service of the 
king. The earliest Poet Laureat, whose name has 
reached us, is Bernard Andrews, who held that office 
in 1486. John Kay succeeded him about the year 
1490. John Skelton, ^dio died in 1529, Was the 
next. Edmund Spenser, Samuel Daniel, Ben Jon- 
son, Sir William Davenant, J(^ Dryden, and 
ThcHnas Shadwell, successively held die office. 
In 1694, we find the king's birdiday celebrated by 
NahumTate. Nicholas Rowe succeeded him in 1718, 
and from this time we have a regular series of birth- 
day and new year odes^ until the custom was broke 
in upon by the present Poet Laufeat, Mr. Southey. 
Rowe was succeeded in the office, in regular order. 
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by theRey. Laurence Eusden, Colley. Gibber, William 
Whitehead, Rev. Thomas Warton, and Henry 
James Pye ; but of the office itself, if we may 
judge from the manner in which it has been filled, 
it is impossible to speak with much respect, since 
for a whole century, we can name only one man 
who did honour to its duties. Warton produced 
compositions of such elegance, as had he lived 
longer, would have given a dignity to the office, 
which Cibber had overwhelmed with such a load 
of ridicule, as seemed impossible to be removed. 

Of the disgrace into which the <^ce had fallen, 
its patrons seemed fully sensible ; and when it was 
proposed to be offered to Gray, it was with the con- 
dition of its being a sinecure, but Gray thought 
proper to decline it. His sentiments on the subject 
appear in a letter he wrote to Mr. Mason at that 
time. " If you hear who it is to be given to, pray 
let me know ; for I interest myself a little in the 
histoiy of it, and rather wish somebody may accept 
it, that will retrieve the credit of the thing, if it be 
retrieyeable, or ever had any credit i" — ^At tiiis time. 
Mason himself was intended for it; bat an apology 
was made for passing him over, "that, being in 
orders, he was thought, merely on that account, less 
eligible for the office than a layman." This, how- 
ever, was an apology created for the purpose ; for 
Gibber's immediate predecessor, Eusden, was a 
clergyman, and had held the office fourteen years. 
It was then given to William Whitehead, but not 
with the compliment paid to Gray ; for Whitehead, 
as he tdls us himself, 
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— ** ObUged by sack and pension. 
Without a subject, or invention. 
Must certain words in order set. 
As innocent as a gazette ; 
Must some half-meaning, half disguise, 
And utter neither truth nor lies." 

His friend Mason, compassionating the case of a 
man tied down to such a task, endeavoured to re- 
lieve him by an expedient not very promising. He 
advised him- to employ a deputy to write his annual 
odes, and reserve his own pen for certain great oc* 
casions, a peace, or royal marriage; and pointed 
out to him two or three needy poets, who, for a 
reward of five or ten guineas, would be humble 
enough to write under the ^e of the musical com-' 
poser ! Whitehead, however, wrote his own odes, 
and had the honour to be reckoned superior to 
Gibber ; but he could not check the licentiousness of 
the wits, who thought, and thought with justice, 
that any comparison with Gibber was a degrsidation. 
Gibber, in fact, had rendered the office so completely 
ridiculous by his execrable odes, that the critics 
were never without a grin in their faces, until Warton 
came ; and since his death, it is no great breach of 
charity to say, that their risible muscles have again 
oecasianaUy beenl)rought into play. 

BIBLE INTERPOLATED. 

In the French translation of the Bible, published 
at Paris, in 1538, by the authority and express order 
of the king, Gharles VIIL, two texts ar forced 
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into the Stnd chapter of £xodiis, relatiTe to the 
golden calf, for which there is not the slightest 
anthorily in the original. One of diem is, that « the 
dust of tlie golden calf, whicli Moses burnt and 
ground, and strewed upon the water, of which he 
obliged the children of Israel to drink, soaked into 
the beards of those of them who had really worshiped 
it, and gilden them, which remained upon them a 
special mark of their idolatry." The other inter- 
polated passage is, that "the children of Israel 
spate upon HurJ^-who had refused to make them gods^ 
in such abundance, that they stifled him.'* 

i'hese passages are probably traditions ; but they 
are sufficient proofs of that shameless audacity of 
interpolation, which would endeavour to taint even 
the most sacred of books. 



ELOQUENT PLEADER. 

Metastasio having a lawsuit on his hands for part 
of the possessions bequeathed to him in Naples by 
his early patron Gravina, applied to the Princess 
Belmonte, for her interest with the judge ; a practice 
by no means unfrequent in that country. She told 
him, if he would first make her mistress of the sub- 
ject, by pleading his own cause himself, aU'trnpromtta, 
and convince her that justice was 6n his side, she 
wotdd use her utmost influence in his favour. He 
at first excused himself, on account of want of 
practice in a profession which he had discontinued 
for many years. The princess insisted <m her wish, 
as the only condition on which she should interest 
herself in the business ; he at length began, and 
pleaded his cause in a song, with such lively and 
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inftinuatiug expressions, that he soon drew tears from 
his patroness. While he was in the act of incanta- 
tion, other visitors came in, who became equally 
affected by the magic of his eloquence. 

The next day the Princess Belnumte applied to 
the judge, related not only the merits of the cause, 
but the extraordinary talents of her client, entreating 
him to be present at a similar exhibition. A day 
being fixed, Metastasio was desired to repeat h^ 
pleadings to a new audience, in the palace of the 
princess; he consented, and without repeating a 
single Terse of what he had sung before, such were 
the elegance and touching enthusiasm of his numbers, 
as left not a dry tear in the room. The cause was 
soon afterwards determined in his favour. 



ITALIAN UNGUIST. 

An English traveller in Italy, in 1818, gives a 
singular account of a celebrated linguist he met with 
at Bologna, a Signor Mezso£snti, who though not 
more than thirty-six years of age, read twenty 
languages, and conversed in eighteen. ** This," says 
Mr. Rose, " is the least marvellous part of the story ; 
he spoke all those fluently, and those of whidi I 
could judge, with the most extraordinary precision. I 
had the pleasure of dining in his company in the 
house of a Bolognese lady, at whose table a German 
officer declared diat he could not have distinguished 
him from a German. He passed the whole of the 
next day with an English gentleman and myself; and 
my friend said, he should have taken him for one 
of his coiintrymen, who had been some time out of 
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England. A Smymiste servuit, who was with me, 
bore equal testiiikony to his skill in other languages, 
and declared that he might pass for a Greek or a Turk, 
throughout the dominions of the Grand Seignior. 
But what most surprised me, was his accuracy ; for 
during long and repeated conversations in English, 
he never once misapplied the sign of a tense, that 
fearful stumbling block to Scotch and Irish, in whose 
writings there is almost always to be found some 
abuse of these indefinable niceties. The marvel 
was, if possible, rendered still more marvellous, by 
this gentleman's accomplishments and information ; 
things rare in linguists, who generally mistake the 
means for the end. It ought also to be stated, that 
his various acquisitions had been all made in Bologna ; 
from which place, when I saw him, he had never 
wandered above thirty miles." 

DB. BARRETT. 
Dr. Barrett, of Trinity College, Dublin, was not 
very eminent as a writer, but yet tiiere was much 
valuable matter in his prmted works. He was par- 
ticularly fond of reading accounts of vc^ages and 
travels ; he had perused every thing written upon 
the Northern passages ; and although he vegetated 
within the walls of a University, wa3 more idtor- 
ested than any person in the success of the Arttic 
expeditions. The trait that was m^st remarkable in 
the literary character of Dr. Barrett, was his asto- 
nishing memory, from the accuracy and extent of 
which he might be properly styled a living Ency- 
clopedia. The accuracy of his memory was some- 
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limes whimsical; for instance, he once directed a 
literary gentleman, for information, to a book, the 
title of which had escaped his recollection, but 
which he said was the second book from the door, 
on a certain shelf in the library, and that the infor- 
mation alluded to was to be found at the top of the 
left hand page, near the end of the book ; where it 
was accordingly found. , 

SCHILLER. 

The celebrated German poet, Schiller, composed 
his play of the Robbers when at school at Stu^ard : 
the seminary was governed by strict military regula- 
tions, which naturally irritated and oppressed the 
proud and daring spirit of Schiller. All books not 
within the routine of school study, were strictly 
proscribed. SchiUer braved the restrictions, and 
read and ruminated at night over the works of 
Plutarch, Ossian, Young, Goethe, and, above all, 
Shakespeare, till his favourite authors fell, one 
by one, into the hands of the inspectors. The 
lustories of Greece and Rome still remained to 
him, and 1^ ardent imagination constantly dwelt 
among their patriots and heroes. He now composed 
the dialogue between the shades of Brutus and 
Ca^ar, which Charles Moor used to sing in the 
Robbers : while employed on the play, he used to 
recite scenes and speeches, to the great delight of 
his schoolfellows. One day, as he Was declaiming, 
with great energy, the scene (now omitted) in which 
Fraucb Moor, tortured by suspicion, says to Moses> 
* Ha ! what know'st thou none ? reflect — death, 

L 
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heaven, eternity, perdition, hang on the words of 
thy mouth ;'' the inspector opened the door, in- 
quiring, in an angry tone, what boy was in such a 
passion, and swearing so dreadfully. The youthful 
audience all laughed ; and when the inspector de- 
parted, Schiller bawled out the next words of the 
part with double emphasis, " Em confiscirter kerl !** 
" a confiscated fellow \" He wrote an able probation 
essay, " on the Connection between the Physical and 
Intellectual Nature of Man ;*' which procured him a 
licence as a regimental physician, on quitting the 
academy. In this essay, he quoted a passage from 
the Il<^ber8, then in manuscript, calling it, " A 
popular English Drama, called ^e Robbers." The 
play was soon after acted at Manheim, with great 
applause. Schiller commenced other dramatic works, 
and yery soon left Stutgard and his profession. He 
repaired to Manheim, and devoted himself entirely 
to literature. 



CONSISTENCY. 

What has been said of those who deal in romance, 
that they should have good memories, may be equally 
applicable to critics, who sometimes, from a defec- 
tive memory, are guilty of strange inconsistences. 
A singular instance oi this occurred with a Britiik 
Critic a few years ago. In November, 1807, the 
said British Critic reviewed a small pamphlet, en- 
titled, "Fashionable World Reformed, by Philo- 
kosmos," which was thus spoken of. 

" If we meet with no very profound remarks in 
this little volume, there is in it a respectable portion 
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of good sense and judgment, and reiy suitable ad- 
monitions concerning the reguladon of conduct at 
church, in public places, in conversation, &c. A 
considerable part of it is also directed to managers 
and actors, with such an implied knowledge of stage 
business, that we suspect it to be written by one of 
the children of Thespis." 

In the very same Review, we find the very same 
work, the ** Fashionable World Reformed," again 
reviewed in the number for March, 1809, where it is 
thus criticised. 

" lliis project for reforming the fashionable world, 
is attempted by means perfectly inadequate to the 
purpose. The tract, indeed, consists only of reflec- 
tions on comedy, tragedy, and the final purposes of 
such writings ; on the managers and performers of 
the theatres ; on politeness in company, dress, beha- 
viour, and public amusements, &c. ; and, what is 
most extraordinary, ou politeness in religion ! and all 
these treated in so very slight and superficial a 
manner, that it is difficult to imagine what could 
have induced the writer to throw the whole into the 
form of a book. 

** If it be even the first attempt of a very juvenile 
writer, we cannot say that it gives much hope or 
promise df distinction : if it proceed from one more 
advanced, he ought certainly to refrain in future from 
the use of x>en and ink. The title was probably 
chosen as attractive, but it has little to do with the 
contents of the publication." 



I. 2 
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MADAME DACIER. 

In 168S, Madame Dacier .dedicated a book to 
the King of France, but she could not find any 
person at court who would venture to introduce her 
to his majesty, in order to present it, because she was,, 
at that time, a Protestant. The Duke de Montausier 
being informed of this, offered his service to intro- 
duce her to the king, and taking her in his coat&» 
presented the lady and her book to his majesty ; who 
told the duke, with an air of resentment, that he acted 
wrQng in supporting persons of that lady's reJigion ; 
and that, for his part, he would forbid his name to be . 
prefixed to any book written by Huguonots ; for 
which purpose, he would give orders to. sei2e ail the 
copies of Madame Dacier*s book. The duke 
answered, with that singular fieedom with which he 
always spoke to the king, and in which no person 
else would presume to follow him, '* Is it thus, sir^ 
that you favour polite literature ? I declare to yoa 
frankly, a king ought not to be a bigot.'' His Grace 
added, that he would use the freedom to thank the 
lady in his majesty's name, and make her a present 
of an hundred pistoles ; and that he would leave it to 
the king to repay him or not, as he pleased." llie 
duke kept his word. 

FABLES OF PILFAY. 

Nushirvan the Just, whom the Greeks call Chosroes, 
a great patron of learnmg, contemporary with 
Mahomet, having heard of a *' Book of Wbdom»'* 
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w1iic!i WAS secreted with jealous care in the treasury 
of tbe King of Hindostan, commanded his minister, 
Bazurjroihr, to seek out a man learned in the Persian 
and Hindoo tongaes. The minister named Barzouiel i , 
the philosopher, who, in a former journey to that 
country, had mastered its almost unknown language. 
The king sent him with instmctions to bring this and 
any other bodis of value he ^ould discover. The 
philosopher, on his arrival, introduced himself to the 
acquaintance and friendship of the Indian sages; and at 
length prevailed on one, witli whom he had contracted 
a great intimacy, to gain him access to the precious 
deposit. His friend allowed him to take it from its 
hiding-place, and he employed himself laboriously 
day and night on the translation, dreading that the 
removal of the volume from the royal treasury should 
be discovered before his task was completed. On 
his retnm, he presented the fruits of bis labour to the 
kingt who received him very honourably, and caused 
him to read his performance in the midst of his as- 
sembled court The courtiers congratulated then- 
master on the acquisition of so great a blessing to the 
country, and the monarch showerad his gifts in pro- 
fusion on thie successful traveller. Such is now 
generally regarded as the authentic history of the far- 
famed fables of Pilpay. 

Barzonieh ventured to present to Chosroes, what he 
called ** a slight request, in the fulfilment of which 
there would be a great reward." The king ordered 
him io make known hb wishes, and promised to grant 
aU he asked, to the half of his kingdom. The sage, 
taking courage, said : 

L 3 
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'* My request is, that the king, whom God extH, 
may command his minister to write the history of my 
life, and that it may be placed before the chapter of 
the lion and the bull, that I and my family may reach 
the height of honour, and that our fame may continue 
for ever, wherever this book shall be read.*' 

His petition was granted ; and the first variation in 
the work, which has been followed by so many others 
in the subsequent versions, was caused by prefixing 
this life to Barzouieh's translation. This edition has, 
however, utterly disappeared ; and tlie language in 
which it was written, though once a dialect of Persia, 
had so entirely vanished, that one of the^most remark- 
able discoveries in the literary department of modem 
research, is that by which the learned Baron de 
Sacy has recovered its alphabet from some ancient 
inscriptions which had long defied the ingenuity of a 
succession of travellers. 



DR. KENNICOTT. 

When Dr. Kennicott had, after ten years' labour, 
finished his valuable collation of the Hebrew MSS. 
of the Scriptures, he publislied the ten aimoal 
accounts of the progress of this Uborious undertaking, 
by which it appears that the whole money received 
from the subscribers, amounted to the sum of 
^9117.71. 6d.; on the recital of which. Dr. Kennicott 
exclaims, " B«ader ! what a sum is here ! let foreign 
nations with astonishment read this story of Britona 
and their king, aided by one foreign prince and one 
foreign academy, voluntarily contributing for ten 
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yttas, their several bounties, with a degree of public 
spirit beyond all example, for the accomplishment 
of a work porelj subservient to the honour of reve- 
lation, a work sacred to the glory of God, and the 
good of mankind ! and under the powerful influence 
of this view of my woric, it is impossible for me to 
be sufficiently thankful, either to those who have 
honoured roe with their patronage, as the humble 
instrument in beginnmg and completing it, or to 
Divine Providence for granting me life to finish 
it, as well as resolution to undertake it" The doctor 
tlien states, that after deductbg his income to live 
on these ten .years, the money spent in collations 
abroad and assistants at home, there remained only 
4^500, all which was likely to be swallowed up in 
future expenses, which he had engaged to pay. 
His industry had been unremitting ; his general rule 
beiing to devote to it ten or twelve hours in a day, 
and frequently fourteen ; at least he says, " this was 
ipy practice, till such severe application became 
no longer possible, through the bjuries done to 
my constitution." 

PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 

The first public library in Constantinople, appears 
to have been founded by the £mperor Constantius. 
Julian added to it all the MSS. he could collect. 
It amounted by degrees to 120,000 volumes, and 
seven Greek and Roman transcribers were attached 
to it, paid by the emperor, to write new copies and 
correct the old ones. 

In Antioch, there wa* a large public library in the 
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temple of Trajan, which was destroyed during the 
reign of Jovian. Augustus added a brilliancy to 
the library of Alexandria, but the fanaticism of th6 
christians destroyed it. Stimulated by his example, 
many of his successors collected books. Tiberius 
had a library in that part of the palace which he 
built. But the m6st famous library was in the 
temple of Peace, said to hare been foimded by 
Vespasian. In the second century, Trajan established 
one, which was styled the Uiphian, from him. It was 
particularly celebrated for the number of Ubris UnUis. 
During the reign of Commodus, ihe Capitoline 
library was destroyed by lightning. The history of 
the third century mentions the library of the younger 
Gordian, consisting of 62,000 volumes, which wer6 
bequeathed to him by his tutor. 

The destructive inroads of the barbarian nations ; 
the fault of seldom transcribing the best works of 
antiquity ; and the deamess (in the sixth century), 
owing to taxes, of the most general and almost in* 
dispensable materials, namely, the Egyptian Papyrus, 
and other circumstances, were highly prejudicial to 
the collecting of books. 

At the commencement of the fifth century, there 
were twenty-nine public libraries in Rome. The 
fine one belonging to the Bishop of Hippo, in 
North Africa, was destroyed by tiie Vandals. Lr 
the seventh century, the libraries at Constaniinople, 
and generally throughout the East^ suffered very 
much by wars and fires. During the disputes in 
the eighth century, respecting the worship of images, 
most of the monastic libraries were carried away or 
destroyed. From the middle of the ninth, and 
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in ,the eleventh centuries, when the learned fami- 
lies of BariUus and Comnenus ascended the throne, 
many new libraries were formed; particularly in 
the convents throughout the Archipelago, and on 
Mount Athos. 

In tlie seventh century, at the beginning of their 
great revolution, the Arabs are said to have burnt 
tiie libraries remaining in Alexandria. But later 
historians, namely. Gibbon, Reinhard, and Heeren, 
have raised very great doubts on the subject. After- 
wards, when the Arabs began to cultivate the 
sciences, they collected numerous works. The arts 
began to flourish again in Alexandria, and a large 
library of Arabian MSS. was formed. The Caliph 
£1 Mamum, in the ninth century, bought up a great 
quantity of Greek and other MSS. and had them 
sent to Bagdad. 

In the western world, after the latter part of the 
eighth century, collections were made, owmg to 
the encouragement given by Charlemagne ; parti- 
cularly for the monastic schools in France and 
Germany. Those of St Germain des Pr^s, Fulda, 
CJorvey, and Hirschau, were the richest MSS. were 
greatly increased after the establishment of the 
Benedictines of Clugny, and of the Carthusians in 
the eleventh ceotuiy. Some of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings of England were disposed to erect public 
libraries. Many works were brought from Ireland, 
where the sciences had been much earlier cultivated. 
The most famous library was that at York. Copy- 
ing was very common in England during the eighth 
and following centuries. But the invasion of the 
Normans, in ^e ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries^ 
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was as iaj ui i ous to tiie ISmnes theie, as it wis in 

FnBce; InliMd was More fortunate. 

Doing te latter part of die ninth, as wcH as in 
fike tendi and eleventh centuries, tibe sciences wave 
generally neglected in Italy, consequently diere was 
no taste for allying and collecting MSS. 

In the twelfth century, diein were seventy pidilic 
libraries in Arahiaa Spain« which contained S50,000 



In Ae ift u enth centmy, particularly after die art 
of piinting was discorered, the taste for fonning 
laige libraries considerably increased. Abont 1450, 
te feondation of the Vatican library was laid, as 
well as tibe Medidan at Florence ; St. Bank's at 
Venice; St-Paol's, London; diat of Trinity C<41ege, 
Cambridge, &c 

Aincwg modem libraries, the five largest are sup- 
posed to be the library in the British Moseom ; 
the Emperor of Austria's at Vienna; the Vattouf 
libraiy ; the libruy of die Grand Duke of Tuscany 
at Florence ; and the Frendi libraiy at Pferis. 

The library at Vienna, which is periu^M the most 
Taluable of these collections, is ^vided into four 
principal classes : the collection of BISS. ; that of 
engravings; the inemmahmlm, or prmeipet t^tkmm; and 
modem works. The collection of engravings is abont 
50,000, filling eight hundred cases, of which two 
hundred and seventeen contain portraits, and tw en ty- 
five, miniatures, painted on parchment. In the mnn-' 
ber of incunabula are seven woiks, printed with 
wooden charecteis. The total number of printed 
volumes, amounts to three hundred diousand. 

The library in the British Museum, is richer in 
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MSS. than any of the c^tinental libraries. The 
most important of these me the Harieian MSS. 
foimerly belonging to Robert Harley, first Earl of 
Oxford. This collection consists of nearly eight 
thousand volumes, exclusive of above forty thou- 
sand original rolls, charters with their confirmationfi, 
letters patent, signs manual, privy seals, grants, 
warrants, and other deeds, and instruments of great 
antiquity, principally relating to Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

The Cottonian MSS. next in point of rank, are 
a less numerous, but valuable collection, formed 
by the celebrated antiquary. Sir Robert Cotton. 

The Lansdown collection consists of upwards of 
a thousand volumes, principally relating to English 
History, during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. They form perhaps the most valuable and 
complete lili^ary of history and political documents, 
both printed and in manuscript, that ever was 
accumulated by any individual or family. The 
printed part was dispersed by auction soon after 
bis lordship's death ; but the manuscripts were 
rescued firom this disgrace by the interference of 
the trustees of the British Museum, at whose re- 
presentation the whole was purchased by a parlia- 
mentary grant for the sum of o£49S5. It is re- 
markable, that this was the average valuation of 
three parties, who had no connexion with each other 
in the inspection of the MSS. They now form 
a part of this great national collection ; and be- 
jiides their importitnce as a miscellaneous collection 
of historical, biographical, and literary matter, they 
most be considered as highly interesting to future 
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politicians and statesmen, when we add, that manjf 
of them were scarcely, if at all known, to those able 
antiquaries and enquirers into political history, Col- 
lins, Murden, Jones, or Birch. 

The collections of Sir Hans Sloane, and Dr. Birch, 
consist of between four and five thousand yolumes, 
including, besides a variety of valuable and hbtorical 
documents, the correspondence of these gentlemen with 
the most distinguished literati in Europe. A great 
number of minor collections have been added to 
these valuable libraries, including the MSS. of the 
late Mr. Hargrave, Sir William Musgrave, Mr. 
Cracherode, the Kev. William Cole, the antiquary, 
and several others, forming iu the whole the most 
extensive and most valuable manuscript library in 
the world. 



THE RAMBLER. 

When Dr. Johnson's Rambler was first published, 
the sale was very inconsiderable, and seldom exceeded 
five hundred. It is a remarkable and curious trmt 
of the age, that the only paper which had a pros- 
perous sale, and may be said to have been popular, 
was one which Dr. Johnson did not write. Th» was 
No. 97, which was said to have been written by 
Richardson. 



THE JEWS OF SPAIN. 

From the period of the destruction of Jerusalem, 
down to that of the expatriation of the Jews by the 
cruel decrees of Ferdinand and Isabella, de<;ree9 
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which were carried info effect with an inhospitality 
as barbarous as that which dictated them, their 
number in Spain had always been very considerable. 
Under the Gothic dynasty, they had to suffer a 
variety of indignities; they were pillaged, im- 
prisoned, expatriated, condemned to death, accord- 
ing to the caprice of the reigning monarch ; and the 
only cessation of persecution, was owing rather to 
the individual humanity of the ruler, than to any 
legal or positive protection they could claim. The 
fifth Toledo council went so far, as to compel every 
Gothic king to swear, before he was crowned, that 
be would extirpate the Jews; an arrangement which 
Lopez de Vega seems to have contemplated with in- 
finite satisfaction. 

** The sceptre was denied in days of yore 

To the elected king, untU he swore. 

With his own royal hand. 

To purge the fertile land 

Of the vile tares that choak the genuine grain. 

And write the holy law upon the crown of Spain." 

No doubt, the Jews welcomed with joy the 
Moorish conquerors of Spain ; and, bound together 
by the strong tie of common sufferings, they pre- 
pared the way, in many instances, for the successes 
of the Mahommedan power. Under the Caliphs, they 
rose from their depressed and degraded state, and 
reached a literary eminence higher than they had 
ever before, or have ever since, attained. Great 
numbers of Jews were driven to Spain by the per- 
secutions with which they had been visited in the 
east under the Mahommedan princes. They were 
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is^Mied with Aimbic and Persian Utemtoie, and they 
arriTed at a fortunate moment to give splendour to 
the schoc^s of Cordoya and Toledo, which were 
then in infancy, but which had already given the 
fairest prcnnises for futurity. 

The renown of these Universities spread through 
Europe ; and, according to De Castro, the title of 
mpimHsiiimi was given, by common consent, at this 
period, to the Jews of Spain. 

Time and space would fail us, were we to en- 
deavour to enumerate the long calendar of iUustrioos 
Hebrew names, which grace the literary pages of 
Spanish history. Of nearly seven hundred different 
works, some account is given by De Castro ; and, no 
doubt, under the devastatbg influence of the inqui- 
sition, many, besides, must have perished. The 
Spanish Jews, when contemporary Christians were 
grofnng in the darkness of superstition and ignorance* 
enjoyed and improved the sunshine of intellect and 
knowledge. It is the boast of one of the greatest of 
their writers, that not a Jew could be found who did not 
possess, and who could not read, the Bentateucfa. 
"He is Ignorant," exclaims another, ** of that which 
19 most notorious, who has not heard of the splendour, 
the glory, and the prosperity in which they lived.*' 

HEROES AND HEROINES. 

It would form a highly curious and interesting 
work, could we collect the heroes and heroines of 
romance and of poetry ; it is true, these frequenHy 
live only in the poet's eye, or in the imagination oif 
the novelist ; but they are also frequently suggested 
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by characters in real life, who ai« afterwards thinly 
clothed in the garb of ii<ltion. 

Dr. Smollett's Hugh Strap, who forms so promi- 
nent a character in his Roderick Random, was a man 
of the name of Hugh Hewson, who for upwards of 
forty years, kept a hair dresser's shop in the parish 
of St. Martin's in the Fields, and who died in 1809, 
at the advanced age of eighty-five. He was a very 
intelligent man, and took delight in recounting the 
adventures of his early life. He spoke with pleasure 
of the time he passed in the service of the Doctor ; 
and it was his pride, as well as his boast, to say, 
that he had been educated at the same seminary 
with so learned and distinguished a character. Hist 
shop was hung round with Latin quotations, and he 
would frequently point out to his customers and 
acquaintance, the several scenes in Roderick Random 
pertaining to himself, which had their foundation, 
not in the Doctor's inventive fancy, but in tenth and 
reality.' The meeting in a barber's shop at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, the subsequent mistake at the inn, 
their arrival togetiier in London, and the assistance 
they experienced from Sirap'i friends, were all of 
that d£$scription. It is said, that Hewson left an inter- 
leaved copy of Roderick Random, pointing out the 
facts, showing how far they were indebted to the 
genius of the Doctor, and to what extent they were 
founded in reality. 

One John Lauchlin, a shoemaker in Ayr, an in- 
telligent, lively, and facetious companion, was the 
person destined by Bums to immortal remembrance, 
as " Sutor Johnnie," in the following lines from 
Tam O' Shanter : m « 
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" But to our tale— ae winter oiglit 
Tarn had nae planted nnco light. 
Fast by an ingle bleesing finely, 
Wi' reamin' swats that drank divinely. 
An* at his elbow, • Sutor Joilifmie,* 
His auncient, trusty, drouthy cronie ; 
Tani lo*ed him like a vera brither. 
They had been fou for weeks thegither ; 
The Souter tauld hid quearest stories. 
The landlord's laugh was ready chorus.'* 

** Sutor Johnnie" died in 1819, and was buried 
in AUoway church-yard, about three miles from Ayr, 
and laid a few graves from that of the venerable 
father of the poet When the weight of years de- . 
prived him of the resources of industiy, having 
no relatives in a condition to provide a home and a 
pillow of ease for the decline of his life, he retired 
to a charitable institution. Th«pe, however, he only 
slept The kindness of many friends supplied him 
with all the other comforts his age and infirmities 
required ; and his son, now grown up, would have 
taken him home, but he was contented as he was, 
and knew that his " auld (ones*' would soon be re- 
moved, where they would give no pain to himself, 
nor trouble to his friends.^ The cottage where 
Bums was bom, is situated about a gun-shot from 
AUoway Church ; and many who have since visited 
that interesting spot, have asked, with no common 
interest, for the grave of " Sutor Johnnie*" 

The young lady who was the subject of Bums's 
'' Ijassie wi' the lint white locks," and to whom he 
•ays, in a letter to Mr. Thomson, we are indebted 
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for some of his best songs, was a Miss J L r. 

She was then youngs and beautiful, and possessed of all 
that gaiety and vivacity, which commonly accompany 
such charms. Although she had many wooers, yet 
none were fortunate enough to win her affections, 
or awaken a kindred passion within her bosom. At 
length a military officer paid his addresses to the 
lovely " Chloris," and " was a thriving wooer.'* 
With him she eloped, and was married. A female 
relative of Bums, who resided with him at EUisland, 
had frequent opportunities of seeing Miss L. at 
Bums's house. That person, who resides in Mauchline, 
was lately much surprised to discover in the person 
of an old woman, whom she invited to a night's 
lodging, the identical " Lassie wi* the lint white 
locks.' 



GENEROUS PATRONAGE. 

A poor poet once sent a poem to Mr. Pope, con- 
cUidjng with these lines : 

" The most I seriously would hope^ 
Is just to read the words, A. Pope, 
Writ, without sneer, or show of banter, 
Beneath y oar friendly imprimaniur.*' 

When Pope had read the poem, he returned it to 
tbe author, with the subscription money for two sets 
of his workf^aecompanied by tbe following couplet : 

" May these put money in your purse. 
For I assure you I've read worse.- 

A. v:' 

u S 
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FARNEWORTH, THE TRANSLATOR. 

Dr. Addenbroke, Dean of Litchfield, once leconi'' 
mended to Faroeworth, the celebrated translator, to 
translate Spelman's Life of Alfred, from the Latin 
into English ; and Fameworth was on the point of 
commencing the task, when Dr. Pegge luckily in- 
formed him, that the Life of Alfred was originally 
written in English, and ihence translated into Latin. 

Fameworth's translation of Machiavel, which he 
literally ** hawked about the town/* now sells at a 
veiy high price. 

PERRAULT AND BOILEAU. 

The French Academy, in 1761, had proposed " the 
Abolition of Duels," as the subject of their first 
poetical prize. Some days before the prizes were 
distributed, Peirauit had spoken highly in commen- 
dation of the successful piece, the writer of which, 
M. de la Monnoye, was unknown. A person who 
heard him* said, ** You would be much surprised, 
were the piece to prove Boileau's." '* Were it the 
d — Fs," answered- Perrault, " it deserves the priie, 
and shall have it" 

When the quarrel between Boileau and Perrault, 
about the respective claims of the ancients and the 
modems, had lasted long enough to make them both 
almost equally in the wrong, and the two adversaries 
had satiated themselves, the one with reproaches* the 
other with epigrams, when even the public began to 
grow weary of it, common friends, who ought sooner 
to have uiterposed, endeavoured to effect a reconci* 
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liatioii. Tbey were indeed entitled to mataal esteem, 
which the one commanded bv his uncommon powers, 
the other by his knowledge and anderstanding, and 
both by th^ir probitj. On the side of Perraolt, the 
reconciliation was sincere. He even suppressed se- 
veral strokes against the ancients, which he had in 
reserve for the fourth volume of his " Parallels," 
" choosing rather," said he, *« to deprive himself of 
the satisfaction of Jproducing fresh proofs of the 
goodness of his cause, than longer to embroil himself 
with persons of merit like that of his adversaries, 
whose friendship could not be purchased at too high 
a rate." With respect to Boileau, he wrote what he 
termed a letter of reconciliation to Perrault ; but in 
which, through its forced compliments, he could not 
avoid displaying that relic of gall or malignity, of 
which it is so difficult for a professed satirist entirely 
to free himself. This letter might almost pass for a 
new critique on Perrault, so equivocal is the turn of 
its reparation. Accordingly, a friend of Boileau 
said to him, " I doubt not that we shall always keep 
opon good terms together; but if ever after a differ- 
ence we should be reconciled, no reparation, I beg ; 
I fear your reparation more than your reproaches." 

LA BRUYERE. 

When La Brayere had written his " Caract^res,'^ 
in which he gave a description of his countrymen, in 
imitatioB of Theophrastus, he generously gave what- 
ever profits . might arise from it, to his bookseller's 
4««ghter, then an extremely engaging child, as a 
laaniage portion. This soon amomited to a very 
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Itrge ftaiB ; for tbe work, whtcli Voltaire said migbt be 
justly ranked among tbe most extraordinary prodne*^ 
tioni of the age, soon became ettremely popular. 

HONEST PLAGIARY. 

Some persons who were envious of the reputation 
of the French poet, Desportes, reproached him with, 
having stolen freely from the Italian poets. So £ir. 
from denying the charge, when a book appeared upon 
the subject, entitled, " Rencontre des Muses de 
France et d' Italic," he said, " If I had known the 
author's design, I could have furnished him with 
a great many more instances than be has collected/* 

MIRABEAU. 

This celebrated orator of the National Convention/ 
was directed, by his preceptor, at the early period of 
his life, to read "Locke on the Human Under' 
standing." He was so delighted with the profound 
reading of the English philosopher, that meeting h]» 
preceptor many years after, in the gardens of the 
Thuilleries, he said, with sparkling eyes, and animated 
countenance, "Ah, sir, I shall never forget yon?' 
having made me read Locke." 

A FIRST EDITION. 
Although it is no uDOMnaon drcmnstance for 
works to boastof bavmg gone tbmugb several editiow,- 
when the title page only has been tdteied, yet we be* 
lieve the instances' are very rare, in which Kfinft edi- 
tion has been emUMoned forth ; yet such w«i thee 
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in a little ^ork, entitled, "A new Book, containing 
sundry set.ForiDs of Prayers, Thanksgivings, and 
Graces, composed chiefly for the bene6t of Children 
and Youth, but may be useful to all such as are des- 
titute of better helps to forther them in their Godly 
Practices. The Fint Edition. London : Printed for 
William Hackeray, in Dock Lane, near Smithfield. 
1763." 

THE FRENCH ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Diderot being advised to translate Chambers's 
Dictionary, conceived the project of a more extensive 
undertaking, the f* Dictionaire Encydopedique." So 
great a monument not being to be raised by a single 
architect, D'Alembert, the friend of Diderot, shared 
with him the honours and the dangers of the enter- 
prise, in which they were promised the assistance of 
several literati, and a variety of artists. Diderot 
took upon himself alune, the descriptions of arts and 
trades, one of the most important parts, and the most 
acceptable to the public To the particulars of the 
several processes of the workmen, he sometimes 
added reflections, speculations, and principles, 
adapted to their elucidation. Independently of the 
part of arts and trades, this chief of the encyclo- 
pedists furnished, in the different sciences, a consi- 
derable number of articles that were wanting; but 
even his countrymen are inclined to wish, that in a 
work of such vast extent, and of such general use, 
he had learned to compress bis matter, and had been 
less verbose, less of the dissertator, and less inclined 
to digressions. He has also been censured for em- 
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ploying needlessly, a scientific language, and for 
having recourse to meiaphydcal doctrines, frequently 
unintelligible, which occasioned Iiim to be called the 
Licophron of Phih$opky, for having introduced a 
number of defmitions incapable of enlightening the 
ignoiant, and which he seems to have invented for no 
other purpose than to have it thought he had great 
ideas, wliile, in fact, be had not the art uf expressing 
perspicuously, and simply, tlie ideas of others. As 
to the body of the work, Diderot himself agreed that 
the edifice wanted an entire reparation. When two 
booksellers wanted to give a new edition of the 
Encyclopedia, he thus addressed them on the subject 
of the faults with which it abounds. "The imper- 
fections of this work origmated in a great variety of 
causes* We had sot time to he very scrupulous in 
the choice of the coadjutors. Among some excellent 
persons, some were weak, indifferent, and altogethor 
bad. Hence that motley appearance of the work, 
where we see the rode attempt of a school boy, bj 
the side of a piece from the hand of a master ; and a 
piece of nonsense, next neighbour to a sublime per- 
formance. Some worldng for no pay, soon lost their 
first favour ; others badly recompensed, served us ac* 
cordingly* The Encyclopedia was a gulf into which 
all kinds of scribblers promiscuously threw their con- 
tributions ; their pieces were ill-conceived, and worse 
digested ; good, bad, contemptible, true, false, un- 
certain, and always incoherent and unequal. The 
references that belonged to the very parts assigned to 
a person, were never filled up by him. A refutation 
is often found, where we should naturally expect a 
proof; and then was no exact correspondence 
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between the letter-press and the plates. Tu remedy 
tius defect, recoorse was hafl to long explanations. 
But how many unintelligible macbines» for want of 
letters to denote the parts i " 

Diderot, who had been working at this dictionary 
for near twenty years, had not received a gratuity pro- 
portionate to his trouble and his zeal, and saw him- 
self, not long after the publication of the last volumei 
reduced to the necessity of exposing his library to 
sale, which he pretended to be very copious and 
valuable. The Empress of Aussia ordered it to be 
bought for her, at the price of fifty thousand livres, 
and still left to him the use of it. It is said, when 
her ambassador wanted to see it, after a year or two's 
payments, and the visitation could be no longer put 
off, Diderot was obliged to run in a hurry through 
all the bookseller's shops in Germany, to fill his 
empty shelves with old volumes. He had the good 
fortune to save appearances, but the trick was dis- 
covered, because he had been niggardly in attention 
to the ambassador's secretary* This, however, did 
not hinder iiim from vbiting the empress, whoa he 
behaved in such a manner, that her majesty thou^t 
it necessary to send him back ; and he comforted 
himself for this disgrace, with the idea that the 
Russians were not yet tipe for the sublimity of his 
philosophy. 

In the meantime, the Encyclopedia, which bad 
{Mtftly procured its editor those foreign honours and 
remunerations, gave great offence at home. Certain 
positioBs on government and on rdigion, oocasioned 
the impression to be suspended in 1752. At that 
time there were no more than two volumes of the 
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dictionary pablbhed; and the prohibition of the 
socceeding ones, was only taken off at the end of 
175^. Five new volomes then saccessively appeared. 
Bot in 1757, a new storm arose, and the book 
was suppressed. The remainder did not appear till 
about ten years after, and then was only privately 
distributed. Some copies were even seized, and the 
printers imprisoned in the BastUe. 

VANITY. 

Perrier, an indifferent French poet, was so vain of 
his powers, that he was continually repeating his verses 
to ail who came near him. Finding Boileau one day 
at church, he insisted upon repeating to him an ode, 
during the elevation of the host, and desired his 
opinion, whether or not it was in the manner of 
Malherbe ! 

" No place so sacred from such fops is barred." 

Indifferent, however, as Perrier's poetry was, he 
obtained the academy prize two years together, 
namely, in 1681 and 1682. "" 

DEEP STUDY. 

Bndsus, one of the most learned men of the 
sixteenth century, and the librarian to Francis the 
First of France, was engaged in deep study in his 
library, when his servant came running to him in a 
great fright, to tell him that . the house was on fire. 
" Go," said he, with perfect calmness, and hardly 
raising his eyes from his book, '* and inform your 
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mistreits ; 'tis her concern, yon know I never interfere 
in domestic matters." 



GRUB STREET. 

Gmb Street, says Pennant, has long been pro- 
verbial for the residence " of authors of the less for- 
tunate tribe, and the trite and illiberal jest of the 
more favoured." This character it seems to have 
obtained so far back as during the Protectorate 
of Cromwell, when a great number of seditions 
pamphlets and papers, tending to exasperate the 
people against the existbig government, were pub- 
lished. The authors of these writings were generally 
men of very indigent circumstances, who were com- 
pelled to live in a cheap or obscure part of tiie town. 
Grub Street then abounded with mean and old 
bouses, which were let out in lodgings, at low rents, 
to persons of this description, whose occupation was 
publbhing anonymously, what were then deemed 
libellous or treasonable works. 

But it was here that honest John Fox compiled the 
greatest portion of his Martyrology ; and it is gene- 
rally believed tliat John Speed wrote his Chronicle, 
and Daniel de Foe several of bis publications, in the 
much abused Grub Street. 



GOETHE. 

The first literary efforts of Goethe, though dis- 
playing an original and creative genius, were dis» 
£gured by some peculiarities ; and he not only af- 
fected singularity in his style of writing, and tone of 
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coH venation, but also in his external appearance. 
He sought, in bis writingii, to exhibit involved periods, 
and to retrench vowels at the end of almost everj 
phrase ; recurring to signs significative of exclamation 
or repose, and calculated to excite either meditation 
or enthusiasm. A crowd of imitators seized on the 
weaknesses of a roan of genius, and copied them 
servileljr* It became the fashion at Weimar, to 
express one's sentiments in an emphatical manner, 
and to deform ever^ period wi^i hyphens, or marks 
of cxclamatioB. The very physicians changec} the 
usual methods of making out their prescriptions, to 
suit them to the new fashion. 

When Goethe saw how his weaknesses were imi- 
tated, he shook off those singularities into which his 
ardent imagination had betrayed him, and rose to 
that rank in literature which left him few imitators. 

CHINESE GAZETTE. 

In China, the Official Gazette, which is published 
daily, is considered as the organ of government in 
every thing connected with the religion, laws, manners, 
and customs of the country. In its plan, it totally 
differs from the gazettes of Europe, wherein articles 
of a miscellaneous description are inserted for money. 
No article appears in the gazette of China, which 
has not first been submitted to the inspection of the 
emperor ; and having received his approbation, not a 
syllable can be added to it 

In 1818, an officer in a court of justice, who was 
also employed in the Post Office, suffered death for 
having published some false mtelligeiice through the 
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raediain of this gazette. Tbe reason assigned by 
the judges in passing sentence, was, that the party 
colpable had been wanting in respect to bis imperial 
majesty. 

DR. JOHN CAMPBELL. 

The late Dr. Campbell published, in 1746, " The 
sentiments of a Dutch Patriot ; being the speech 
of Mr. V. H***to, in an august assembly, on the 
present state of affairs, and the resolution necessary 
at this juncture to be taken for the safety of the 
republic.'' The history of this little tract, the design 
of which was to expose the temporising policy of 
the states of Holland, is somewhat amusing. His 
amanuensis, when he was going to write the pamphlet, 
having dbappointed him, he requested after tea in 
the afternoon, that Mrs. Campbell, when she had 
ordered a good fire to be made, would retire to bed 
as soon as possible, with the servants, and at the 
same time leave him four ounces of coffee. This 
was done» and he wrote till twelve o*clock at night ; 
when finding his spirits flag, he took two ounces of 
coffee. With this assbtance he went on till six in 
the morning ; when again beginning to grow weary, 
he drank the remainder of his coffee. Hence he 
was enabled to proceed with fresh vigour till nine 
or ten o'clock in the morning, when he finished the 
pamphlet, which had a great run, and was productive 
of considerable profit Mr. Campbell having 
succeeded so well in a performance hastily written, 
expected much greater success from another work, 
about which he had taken extraordinary pains, and 
N 2 
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which had taken him a long time in composing. 
But when it came to be published, it scarcely paid 
the expenses of advertisiQg. Some years afterwards, 
a book in French was brought to him that Had been 
translated from the German, and he was asked 
whether a translation of it into English would not 
be likely to be acceptable. Upon examining it, he 
found that it was his own neglected work, which 
had made its way into Germany, and had there been 
translated and published, without any acknowledg- 
ment of the obligation due to the original writer. 
It is rather singular, however, that his biographers 
have not told us what work this was. 

HISTORY OF A QUILL. 

In tlie year 1610, an English yenion of Camden's 
Britannia, appeared, which was the work of the indus- 
trious Philemon Holland, a physician and school- 
master, who boasted of having written a large folio 
volume with one pen, on which he compose<l the 
following lines : 

" With one sole pen I wrote this book. 

Made of a grey goose quill ; 
A pen it was when I it took. 

And a pen I leave it still." 

GOTHIC IGNORANCE. 

The Goths had no national literature ; literature, 
in fact, they despised. A curious instance of tlus 
is given, in the opposition they raised to the puri>ose 
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of Amalasunta, who was eager to give the advantage 
of a liberal education to her son Alaric. " No, no," 
said the assembled warriors, " the idleness of study 
b unworthy of a Goth ; high thoughts of glory are 
not fed by bool^, but by deeds of valour ; he is to- 
be a king whom all, should dread. Shall he be 
compelled to dread his instructors ? No." . 

DENHAM. 

On a copy of " Cooper's Hill," which was in 
Pope's possession, he has written the following note. 
" This poem was first printed without, the author's 
name in 1643. In that edition are a great many 
verses to be found, since omitted, and veiy many 
others siuce corrected and improved. Some few the. 
author afterwards added, and in particular the 
celebrated line on the Thames, 

" O could I flow like thee," &c. 

ail with admirable judgment; and ^ whple read 
together, is a very striking proof of. what Mr* 
Waller saya» that 

" Poets lose half the praise they should have got. 
Could it be known what they discreetly blot*" 



DAVILA'S HISTORY* 

Davila has been accused of too much refinement 

and subtlety, in developing the secret motives of 

actions, in laying the causes of events too deep, and 

deducing them often through a seri^ of progression 

» 3 
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too complicated and too artfully wrought But yet, 
as Lord Bolingbroke, in bis " Lectures on the Study 
of History," remarks, ** the suspicions person who 
should reject this hbtorian upon such general in- 
ducements as these, would have no grace to oppose 
his suspicions to the authority of the first J>nke of 
Epemon, wholiad been an actor, and a principal 
actor too, in many of the scenes that Davila recites. 
Girard, secretary to this duke, and no contemptible 
biographer, relates, that this historian came down to 
the place where the old man resided in Gascony, 
a little before his death ; that he read it to him ; that 
the duke confirmed the truth of the narrations in it, 
and seemed only surprised by what means the 
author could be so well informed of the most secret 
counsels and measures of those times." 



GOLDSMITH. 

The abode of genius, though humble, is always 
interesting, and the contemplation of it is calcu- 
lated to excite the most lively emotions. What 
satisfaction possesses the visitor of Stratford upon 
Avon, when sitting under the same roof, or wandermg . 
on the same spot, that was hallowed by our immortal 
Shakespeare! Who would pass the low roofed 
cottage at Chalfont, where Milton wrote his *< Paradise 
Lost ?" Who that admires the " Elegy in a Countiy 
Church-yard," can visit the romantic village of 
Stoke Pogis, without contemplating with vene- 
ration the retreat P Even the lover of literature 
will walk up the Breakneck Stairs, between Seacoal 
Lane and the Old Bailey, with greater pleasure. 
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when he reflects that it will lead to Green Arbour 
Court, where Goldsmith wrote his " Vicar of Wake- 
field," and his " Traveller/* 

A friend of the Doctor's paying him a visit in this 
place, in March, 1759, found him in a lodging so 
poor and^ miserable, that he says he should not have 
thou^t it proper to have mentioned the circumstance, 
did he not consider it as the highest proof of the 
splendour of Goldsmith's genius and talents, that by 
(he bare exertion of their powers, under every dis- 
advantage of person and fortune, he could gradually 
emerge from such obscurity, to the enjoyment of all 
the comforts and even the luxuries of life, and 
admission into the best societies of London. 

The Doctor was writing his " Enquiry into the 
present state of Polite Learning," in a wretched dirty 
rooin'in which there was but one chair; and when 
be from civility offered it to his visitant, he was 
obliged to seat himself in the window. Such was 
the humble abode of one of the first of English 
writers ; and such was the place where two of the 
finest productions of English literature were written. 

" HISTORY OF LEICESTER." 

In May, 1765, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Farmer, pub- 
lished " Proposals for a History of the Town of 
Leicester, originally collected by William Stavely, 
Esq., Barrister at Law, now first offered to the 
public from the author's MS. with veiy large additions 
and improvements," &c. It is somewhat singular 
that Mr. Farmer should mbtake the christian name 
of- Stavely, which was Thomas j not William, both in 
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these proposiUs, and in die imprimatur winch, he 
obtained for it in 1767. That, however, he set, 
about this work with the full intention of punning 
it with diligence, is evident from the tenor of many 
of the letters which he addressed at that period to 
some ennnent antiquaries, his friends ; but in a very 
few mpnths he began to perceive, that the task he 
had undertaken was muph more laborious than he 
had at first imagined. He clung to it, howe^ver, 
through many delays, some^es flattering himself^ 
an4 sometimes his subscribers, that it would be com- 
pleted ; until, at length, when he had actu^y begun 
to print it, he took the advantage of his promotiou 
to the nxastership of Emaiuiel College, Cambridge, 
and urging that as an excuse for discontinuing his 
labours, advertised to reitum the subscription moneys 
which was punctually done when called for. He. 
then presented the MSS. and platQ9 tQ Mr. Nichpls, 
w))Q has since completesd the histpiy of both the 
towp and county of LeicesteTy wi]tb a degree of 
spirit, ability, and industry, perhaps unprecedented, 
in ,thi9 department of literature. 

CAMOENS. 

When Csinoeo^publi^hed his ppempf the Luaiad, 
King Sebastian was so pleased, witl)^ it, thai be g^y^ ^ 
the. author a pension of foi;i^, thousand reals, on con- 
dition that, he. should re^ijde at court ; butj this, salary 
wt^ withdrawn, by Caidint^.Heniy, who succeeded 
to the throne of Portugal^ which Sejbastian had lost,, 
at the battle of Alcazar. The bard of tiie Tagiis 
Wj$s , utterly neglected by Henry* under, whose in*, 
glorious reign it was that he perished in poverty 
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Camoens bad a black servant who bad grown old 
with him, and who had long experienced his master's 
humanity. This grateful Indian, who was a native 
of Java, is said by some writers to have saved the 
life of his master in the unhappy shipwreck, by 
which he lost all his property, except his poems, 
which, he preserved. [See Anecdotes of Shipwreck.'] 
When Camoens became so reduced as no longer to 
maintain his servant, this faithful creature begged in 
the streets of Lisbon for the only man in Portugal 
on whom God had bestowed those talents which 
have a tendency to erect the spirit of a sinking 
age. 

ARCHDEACON BLACKBURNE. 
The attachment of Archdeacon Blackbume, the 
author of the " Confessional," to the use of pen, ink, . 
paper, and books, was in him almost a second nature. 
When he was above seventy years of age, and roost 
bnsily employed in the compiiation of the Memoirs 
of Hdiis, he concluded a short note to a friend, in 
these words : ** I have got a most troublesome infla- 
roation in my right eye, which makes me write in 
pain. Mr. W. (the medical gentleman who attended 
bim) said this morning, I must neither write nor read ; 
he might as well say, I must not eaf 

FRENCH CRITICISM. 

La Harpe, who hated England and English lite- 
rature, and who pretended that the language was so 
poor, that even the conditional tense could not be ex- 
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piMted withoot a periphnse, ondertodc, nerertfaeleM, 
to criticise our English poets , what he made of it, 
maj be gathered 1^ the way in which he prints his 
extracts: 

''Seas roll to waft me. 

» * « ♦ 

Feal at each thread, and lives a long the Kne. 
» « « • 

Be pleased witta nothing, is no blessed with all P 

♦ • • « 

'Tis ne where to be fomtd ot evcrivohere." 

As the reader may be curious to know from what 
poem these extracts are taken, it may be necessary to 
mention that it is from Pope's Essay on Man. It 
need scarcely be added, that M. La Harpe examines 
most critically, the beauties of thes^ *' extracts,*' and 
pronounces accordingly. 



CAXTONIA. 

A copy of the same edition of an early printed 
book, Caxton's " Faytes of Armes,'* sold in the 
Roxburgh collection for £S50 ; at the sale of Earl 
Spencer's duplicates, for ^60 ; and in March, 1821, 
it only fetched seven guineas t at a public sale. 

As a contrast to this, we may mention the fate of 
an unique copy of a tract of fire leaves only, entitled, 
"Propositio Clarissimi Oratorio Majistri Johannis 
Russell, decretomm doctoris ac adtnnc Ambassiatoris 
Chriqthinnissimi Regis Edwardi, Dei Gracia Regis 
Anglie et Francie, ad illustrissimum Principem Ka- 
lolum, Ducem Burgundie, super sosceptione Ordinis 
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Garterii.etc.'* This trket, which b without printer's 
name, date, or place, but whicii is a genuine Caiton, 
printed in 1469 or 1470. was purchased by a book- 
seller at the west end of the town, for fortj-fire 
shillings ; who sold it to the Duke of Marlborough 
for fifty guineas ; and when that nobleman's library 
was dispersed in 1819, Earl Spencer purchased the 
tract for one hundred and twenty guineas ! 

A REPENTANT AUTHOR. 

In 1793, a work was published, entitled, " Maxims 
of Gallantry, or History of the Count de Vemey. 
By O— e B — r." The greater part of this woric is 
elegantly written, but it is far from being a chaste 
production. In a copy of it, which was sold a few 
years ago, was the following MS. note : 

'' OBORGE BREWER, 

" This work not being of so strict a moral tendency 
as it should be, was very roughly handled by the 
reviewers, who, in speaking of it, said, that it was 
* Chesterfield Infemalized ;' upon which (he author, 
repenting of his production, called it in, aild destroyed 
the whole edition, six copies alone excepted, one of 
which, with difficulty, I procured." 

SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
The character of Sir Roger de Coverley, in the 
Spectator, is universally known to have been drawn 
by Mr. Addison ; and when, in one of his papers, 
he had brought Sh Roger to town^ he left him for a 
day in the hands of Sir Richard Steele ; who not 
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quite so scrupulous as bis fiiend Addison, made tke 
good humoured knight perambulate Co vent Garden 
in rather suspicious female company. Thb offended 
Addison very much, who reprimanded Steele with 
having destroyed that consistency of character in Sir 
Koger, which he had been so anxious to preserve. 

Steele excused himself, by saying, that the knight 
had not transgressed the ruJes of morality ', but this 
would not satisfy Addison, who declared that he 
would put it out of any person's power to injure Sit 
Koger in future, by killing him immediately. He 
kept his word ; for making the knight take his leave 
of London in the ensuing paper, be added but one 
more on the subject, and that was from Coverley. 
Hall, giving an account of the death of the worthy 
knight 

REVOLUTIONARY FRENZY. 

In 1792, a decree passed the French National 
Convention, for issuing a " commission for the exami- 
nation of monuments." The celebrated biographer 
Mercier was appointed one of the thirty-three mem- 
bers of which the commissiou was composed, and the 
famous Bairiere was also of the number. Barriere, 
fertile in projects, however visionary and destructive, 
proposed to Mercier, " to make a short extract from 
every book in the national library ; to have these ex- 
tracts superbly bound by Didot ; and to bum all the 
books from which they were taken." It never oc- 
curred to tlus busy revolutionist, that there might be 
a thousand copies of the same book ', and that some 
hundreds of these might be out of the national U- 
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brary. Of course Mercier laughed at the project, and 
it was abandoned. 



THE MOST ENTERTAINING OF AUTHORS. 

Ten gentlemen of acknowledged taste, when on a 
Tisit to a gentleman of rank, were each desired to write 
oat a list of the ten most interesting works they had 
ever read. One work only found its way into every 
list, this was Gil Bias. 

Had Dr. Johnson been present, and been pre- 
viously heard on the subject, the preference would 
probably have been given to Don Quixote. The 
Doctor used to say, that there were few books of 
which one ever could possibly arrive at the last page ; 
and that there never was any thing written by mere 
man, that was wished longer by its readers, excepting 
Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the Pilgrim's 
Progress. After Homer's Iliad, he said, the v/ork of 
Cervantes was the greatest in the world, as a book of 
entertainment; and when we consider that every 
other author's admirers are confined to his country- 
men, and perhaps to the literary classes among them ; 
while Don Quixote is a sort of common property, an 
universal classic, equally enjoyed by the court and 
the cottage ; equally applauded in France and 
England, as in Spain ; quoted by every servant, the 
amusement of every age, from infancy to decrepitude ; 
the first book you see in every shop, where books are 
sold, through all the states of Italy ', who can refuse 
his consent to an avowal of the superiority of Cer- 
vantes, to all modern writers ? 

Shakespeare himself has, until within the last half 
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centarjr* been wonhipped only at home; while trans^ 
lators and engravers live by the hero of La Manch^ 
in every nation ; and the walls of the miserable inns 
and the cottages, all over England, France, and Ger- 
many, are adorned with the exploits of Don Quixote* 

WILKES. 

When Wilkes had written his poem, the " Essay 
on Woman," he sent it in manuscript to the Arch- 
bbhop of Canterbury, with a letter, expressing his 
anxiety not to publish any thing offensive to public 
morals, and requesting that if his Grace, in perusing 
it, met with any passages that might be deemed ob- 
jectionable, that he would erase them, or make such 
alterations as to his Grace might seem necessary. The 
good archbishop, quite unconscious of the snare that 
was laid for him, was actually preparing to give 
Wilkes the benefit of his advice, when a .friend, who 
was made acquzunted with the circumstance, dissuaded 
his Grace from the task, assurmg him, that if he did 
it, Wilkes would still publish the " Essay on Woman," 
and announce, that it was ** corrected and revised by 
bb Grace the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury." 

Wilkes wrote his life, and requested Mr. Butler» 
of Lincoln's Inn, to be his executor, on a condition 
of printing it entire and unaltered. With this view 
he indulged him with a perusal of it, but Mr. B. 
declined the charge. It is said, that on the death of 
Wilkes, the cover of the book was found with aU the 
leaves cut out of it. 
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PHILLIPS. 

Paul Whitehead relates, that when Mr. Addbon 
was secretary of state, Phillips applied to him for 
some preferment ; but was coolly answered, that it 
was thougtit that he was already provided for, by 
being made a justice for Westminster. To this ob- 
servation, oar author, with some indignation, replied, 
" Though poetry was a trade he coold not live by, 
yet be scorned to owe subsbtence to another, which 
he ought not to live by." 

JOSEPH SANFORD* 

In a portrait of the eccentric Joseph Sanford of 
Baliol College, which was presented to Exeter Col- 
lege, he is represented with a folio under his arm. 
This u the first edition of the Hebrew Bible, a book 
of great rarity, which he bought for a trifle, from David 
Wilson, a bookseller in the Strand. As soon as he 
had ascertained what the book was, he never laid it 
dewn, but took it himself to his lodging in town, and 
aext morning set off for Oxford, although he had not 
finished the business which brought him to London. 
He kept the book in his hands during the whole of 
his journey, until he had safely lodged it in his apart* 
nients at Baliol. He was so much pleased with this 
acqnbition, that he sent a guinea to the bookseller, in 
addition to what he had first paid him. 
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GESNER'S PLATES. 



The account given by Dr, Pulteney of the fate of 
Conrad Gesner's excellent botanical figures, fonus, 
as he justly observes, a mortifying anecdote in the 
literary history, of the science of botany. Of the 
fifteen hundred figures left by Gesner, prepared for 
his *' Histoiy of Plants," at his death, a large share 
passed into the " Epitome Matthioli," published by 
Camerarius in 1586, v^hich contained in the whole 
one thousand and three ; and in a second edition in 
1590, they embellished an abridged translation of 
Matthiolus, printed under the name of the " German 
Herbal." In 1609, the same blocks were used by 
Uffenbach for iihe Herbal of Castor Durantes, printed 
at Frankfort. This publication, however^ comprehends 
only nine hundred and forty-eight of tliese icons, nearly 
one hundred being introduced of inferior merit After 
this period, Camerarius the younger being dead, these 
blocks were purchased by Goerlin, a bookseller of 
Ulm, and next served for tiie " Parnassus Medicinalis 
Illustratis" of Becher, printed in that city in 1663. 
In 1678, they were taken into a German herbal by 
Bernard Verzacha ; and such was the excellence of 
tlie materials and workmanship of these blocks, 
that they were exhibited a sixth time in the ** Thea- 
trum Botanicum" of Zwinger, 1696 ; and, finally, 
in a new edition of the same works, so late as 
1744. Thus did the genius and labours of Gesner, 
add dignity and ornament to the works of other 
men, and even of some whose enmity he had expe- 
rienced during his life time. 
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THE DUNCIAD. 

When Dr. Swift and Mr. Pope thought prdper to 
jpublish such little pieces of theirs, as had casually 
got abroadfthere was added to them the Treatise of the 
Bathos, or the Art rf Sinking in Poetry, It happened 
tiiat in one chapter of this piece, the several species 
of bad poets were ranged into classes, to which 
were prefixed almost all the letters of the alphabet 
(the greatest part of them at random) ; but such was 
the number of poets eminent in that art, that some 
one or other took every letter to himself ; all fell 
into so violent a fuiy, that for half a year, or more, 
the common newspapers (in most of which they had 
some property, as being hired writers) were filled 
-with tiie most abusive falsehoods and scurrilities they 
could possibly devise. This gave Mr. Pope the 
idea, that he had now an opportunity of doing good, 
by detecting and dragging into light these common 
enemies of mankind ; since to invalidate this uni- 
versal slander, it sufficed to show what contemptible 
men were the authors of it 

It was this that gave birth to the " Dunciad," and 
Pope thought it an happiness, that by the late flood 
of slander on himself, lie had acquired such a 
peculiar right over their names as was necessary to 
this design. 

On the 12th of March, 1729, the " Dunciad" was 
presented to the king and queen (who had before 
been pleased to read it) at St. James's, by the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Walpole ; and some days 
after, the whole impression was taken and circulated 
o 3 
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by several noblemen, and persons of the first dis- 
tinction. 

On the day the book was first on sale, a crowd of 
authors besieged the shop -, entreaties, advices, threats 
of law, and battery, nay, cries of treason, were all 
employed to hinder the coming out of the Dunciad ; 
on the other side, the booksellers and hawkers made 
as great efforts to procure it» Many ludicrous cir- 
cumstances attended it; the Dunces (for by thi» 
name thisy were called) held weekly clubs to consult 
about hostilities against the author ; one wrote in a 
letter to a great minister, that Mr. Pope was the 
greatest enemy the government had; and another 
brought his image in clay» to execute him in effigy ^ 
with which sad sort of satisfactions, the gentlemen 
were a little comforted. Some false editions of the 
book| havi9g an owl in their frontispiece ; the true 
one, to distinguish it, fixed in its stead an ass laden 
with authors. Then another surreptitious one 
being printed with the same ass, the new edition, in 
octavo, returned for distinction to the owl again. 
Hence arose a great contest of booksellers against 
booksellers, and advertisements against advertise- 
ments ; some recommending the edition of the Owl, 
and others the edition of the Ass ; by which names 
they came to be distinguished. 

ORIGIN OF LITERARY JOURNALS. 

To the French we are indebted for the plan of 
acquainting the world wilii what passes in the 
republic of letters, through the medium of a 
periodical journal. The first work of this kind was 
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the Journal des S^vans, tbe first number of which 
appeared on the 5th of January, 1665. It was com- 
menced by Denis de Sallo, ecclesiastic counsellor of 
the Parliament of Paris. Although this plan was 
received with great approbation by the public, yet it 
excited the enmity of some authors, by the severity of 
its criticism ; inconsequence of which, De Sallo relin* 
quished it to Gallois, who persevered in conducting 
it until the year 1674, when he resigned it to another 
editor. The Jcumal des Sgavant was soon followed 
by others, on the same pkm, in Italy and Germany. 
In 1682, Mr. Mencke began the Acta Eruditorum 
JL^MMtitia, which was carried on for several years with 
increasing celebrity. Soon after, two journals ap- 
peared in Italy, one at Venice, and the other at 
Padua. Messrs. Bayle and Le Clerc having come 
to reside in theXiOw Countries, the first at Rotterdam, 
uid the other at Amsterdam, were surprised to find 
that in Holland, which might then be called the mart 
of learning, and the rendezvous of learned men, in 
consequence of the freedom of the press, the number 
of booksellers, and immense libraries, public and 
private ; in such a country, and with such advan- 
tages, these learned men were not a little surprised to 
find, that no person had as yet thought of publishing 
a literary journal, M. Le Clerc immediately com- 
menced one, which he continued until 1727. 

M. Bayle was so busily engaged in composing his 
Biographical Dictionary, that he was obliged to drop 
his periodical labours in a few years ; but M. Beauval 
took it up, and continued it under the title of The 
Works of the Learned* M. Bernard's News from tJie 
RepuHie of Letters, was well received, as well as the 
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Jowmal de Trevoux ; the latter, however, was con-^ 
tidered as a partial production is matters of religion 
and politics, and was conducted by a party of 
Jesuits. In 1710, M. de Pontchartrain, Lord High 
Chancellor of France, engaged some of the ablest 
pens in the academy, to conduct a new journal ; M. 
fontenelle wrote the philosophical part, M. Du Fin 
laboured in theology with general i^probation, and 
M. Vaillant was not less successful in antiquities. 

NEWSPAPEM. 

It b gratifying to our national pride, to <ilscoTer 
that newspapers, those valuable auxiiiaiies in the 
field of literature, which may be regarded as the 
noblest indications of British independence, and which 
have been very justly and emphatically termed, " The 
safeguards of our privileges," were first produced in 
England. 

It is true that newspapers were not unknown to 
the Romans ; but before printing was discovered, the 
use of newspapers was too limited almost to deserve 
notice. In the galleries which Cicero constructed at 
his villa at Tusculum, in imitation of the schools of 
Athens, among the amusements of those who fre- 
quented them, was that of a daily newspaper, which 
recorded the chief occurrences of public note and 
general interest, with the more private intelligence of 
births, deaths, and marriages, and fashicmable arrivals^ 
in much the same manner as those of more modem 
date. It was not, indeed, issued for circulation, 
being merely hung up in some place of usual resort, 
and published under the sanction of the government, 
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for general information ; bat we may presume that it 
If as copied for the private accommodation of the 
wealthy. The Roman newspaper was entitled the 
Acta Diuma, and was a sort of gazette, containing 
an authorized narrative of the transactions worthy of 
notice, which hap|)ened at Rome. Petronius has 
given us a specimen of the Acta Diuma, in his 
account of Trimalchis ; and it is curious to see how 
nearly a Roman newspaper runs in Uie style of an 
English one ; the following are three articles of in- 
telligence out of it. 

" On the 26th of July, thirty boys and forty giils 
were bom at Trimalchis' estate at Cuma." 

" At the same time, a slave was put to death for 
uttering dbrespectful words against his lord." 

** The same day, a fire broke out in Pompey's 
gardens, which began in the night, in the steward's 
apartment" 

To the wisdom of Queen Elizabeth, and the pru- 
dent policy of Burleigh, are mankind indebted for the 
earliest specimen of a printed newspaper. During 
the year 1588, when Spain was preparing her "Invin- 
cible Armada," and threatening the subjugation of 
England, Burleigh, in order to prevent the danger of 
false reports, at a moment of such general anxiety, 
formed the plan of a newspaper, which should convey 
to the expectant nation real information as to the 
designs of the enemy, and the means taken to 
counteract them. It was entitied, "The English 
Mercuric, published by authoritie, for the prevention 
of false reports," and was stated to be " imprinted 
at London, by Christoplier Barker, her highnesses 
printer." It is more than probable that several 
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articles in thif paper were written by Lord Barleigh 
hiDuelf. Tbit able statesman well knew how, hy this 
meaas, to inin the resentment of the people against 
Spain, and to inflame their love for their sovereign* 
Of this first of periodicals, only three numbers, 
Nos. 50, 51, and 54, are known to exist, and these are 
preserved in the Britbh Moseom. The earliest of 
these is No. 50, and is dated July 23, 1588. It 
contains intelligence from Sir f lancts Walsingham, 
that the Spanish Armada was seen on the 30th, in 
the chops of the Channel, with a favourable gale» 
An account is th^ given of the English fleet, which 
consisted of eighty sail ; and it states, that although, 
by the best computation, the enemy could not have 
fewer than one hundred and fif^ riiips, yet as soon 
as they were seen from the topmast of the Englbh 
fleet, they were hailed by the English sailors, in the 
way in which they always receive an enemy, with 
cheers and acclamations of joy. An account of an at* 
tack on the Armada, on the 21st of July, and a state- 
ment of the preparations made at Tilbury and Black* 
heath, follow, with some consolatory remarks, that 
nothing was to be feared should the Spaniards even 
effect a landing, since ** by God's blessing, there is 
no doubt but this unjust and daring enterprise of the 
King of Spajne, will turn out to his everlasting 
shame and dishonour.'' 

The next number of the " English Mercurie," was 
publbhed three days after, namely, on the S6th of 
of July ; it contains " the journal of what passed 
since the SSlst of this month, between her majesties' 
fleet and that of Spayne, transmitted by the Lords 
High Admirall, to tlic Lords of the CouncUl." 
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When Nos. 52 and 53 of this paper was published, 
we have no means of aicertaining ; bat No. 54 is 
dated November !S4, and contains an account of 
** the solemn general thanksgiving for the successes 
obtained against the Spanish Armada," on which 
occasion the queen went to St. Paul's in great state. 

Lord Orford has enoneously given credit to Theo* 
phrast Benaudot, a physician of Paris, for the inven- 
tion of the Gazette, which he states to have been 
first published in 1631. The dates, however, de- 
monstrate, that the pleasures and the benefits of a 
newspaper were enjoyed in England more than forty 
years before the estabUshmentof Renaudot's Parisian 
Gazette; and the '* English Mercnrie" will remain an 
incontestible proof of the existence of a printed 
newtpaper in England, at an epoch when no other 
nation can boast of a vehicle of news of a similar 
kind ; we say printed, because toritten news had been 
common years before ; and few men of rank or in 
commerce, but bad " letters of news," forwarded to 
them by persons who made it a regular species of 
trade. Beside the newspaper we have just noticed, 
accounts of any particular transaction in the political 
world, or of any domestic occurrence of singularity 
or interest, were given to the public in small pamphlets 
of a single sheet, under various titles. Thus we 
have, "Newes from Spain," 1600; "Newes out of 
Germany," 1612 ; " Strange Newes of a prodigious 
Monster borne in the township of Adlington,*' 1613; 
with many others. 

From this period newspapers increased consi- 
derably ; the people were gratified with so easy a 
mode of procuring intelligence* and the printers 
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found ample recoropence for their labour in affordinfi^ 
thb gratification. Barton, who first published his 
** Aiiatomy of Melancholy/' hi 1620, or 1621, com- 
plains, that "if any read now-a-day, it is a play 
book, or a pamphlet of n«tMs/' and Ben Jonson 
pointedly ridicules the eager cariosity of the pabKc, 
and the facility with which it was gratified by the 
prmters, in his " Staple of News," written in 1625. 
The newspapera which had before appeared only 
occasionally, now became regular pubU^tions. In 
1621, Nathaniel Batter printed '< The Goorant, or 
Weekly Newes from Foreign Parts ;" which was fol- 
lowed ap by *< The certain Newes of this present 
Week," 1622. Daring the eTentfal period of the 
civil war, a .variety of works of this description apl- 
peared in favour of the two parties, many of which 
were written with eztraordinaiy talents, and circu- 
lated with uncommon courage. Of these, the chief 
author was Marchmont Needham, who had received 
his education in Oxford \ and who, after alternately 
siding with the court and the Parliament, was dis- 
charged from writing public hitelligence, by the 
council of State, in 1660, and finally endcKl his 
career in Devereux Courts November, 1678. Wood 
tells us," he was a most seditious, mutable, and 
railing writer ;" and so enraged were the royal party, 
that even years after his death, *' many could not 
yet endure to hear him spoken of;" which is no small 
proof of the importance attached to his labours, and 
of his popularity. From 162te, to 1665, upwards of 
three hundred and fift^ various publications of this 
nature appeared, a list of which, with their titles, 
may be seen mMr. Nichols's " Literary Anecdotes." 
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The first regular paper was the ** Pablic Intelli- 
gencer/' which commenced August 31, 1661. In 
tlie following year, a question arose about preventing 
the publication of the debates of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, in an English newspaper called " The Intel- 
ligencer;" and a letter was written from the Speaker 
to Sir Edward Nicholas, the English Secretary of 
State, to prevent these publications in those " dinrnals," 
as they called them. 

The London Gazette was begun November?, 1665 ; 
it was at first called the Oxford Gazette, from its being 
printed in that city, during a session of Parliament 
there, on account of the plague. The name gazette, 
was taken from a paper printed at Venice, the price 
of which was originally a gazetta, a Venetian coin. 
And which was afterwards so called. 

The first daily paper after the revolution, was 
called '* The Orange Intelligencer •" and thence to 
1692, there were twenty-six newspapers. From an 
advertisement in a weekly paper, called ** The Athe- 
nian Gazette/' February 8, 1696, it appears that 
the cofiec'houses in London had then, exclusive of 
totes of Parliament, nine newspapers every week ; 
but there seems not to have been in 1696 one daily 
newspaper. In the reign of Queen Anne, there 
were, in 1709, eighteen newspapers puolished ; of 
which, however, only one was a daily paper, "The 
London Courant." In the reign of George I., in 
1724, there were published three daily, six weekly, 
and ten evenmg papers, three times a week. 

From this period the number of newspapers rapidly 
increased ; and by opening them to political discus- 
sion, they obtained a powerful influence on the 
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pablic mmd, and were a most salotary check against 
everj^ inroad on public liberty. The number of 
papers now published in London alone, is supposed to 
be nearly twenty millions annually ; while in Great 
Britain . and Ireland, the number of Provincial 
newspapers is upwards of three hundred, and 
they are constantly increasing. The annual sale 
of these is about fifty -six millions, which, with 
the twenty millions of the London press, make the 
immense number of seventy-six millions of news- 
papers every year. Provincial newspapers have not 
been established much more than a century ; one of 
the earliest was printed by a person of the name of 
Moggridge, who used to insert the intelligence from 
Yorkshire, under the head of Foreign News, 

The avidity of the public for reading newspapers, 
has been turned to advantage to the state; and they 
not only afiford gratification to the people, but they 
are a very productive branch of the public revenue. 

THE CUDWORTH MSS. 

The history of these MSS. is somewhat curious* 
Having been left by Dr. Cudworth to the care of his 
daughter. Lady Masham, they for a long time quietly 
reposed in the library at Oates, in Essex. But, 
about the year 1762, when the late Lord Masham 
married his second lady, his lordship thoi^ht proper 
to remove a number of volumes of ancient learning, 
which had been bequeathed to the family by Mr. 
Locke, and the manuscripts of Dr. Cudwortii, to 
make room for books of polite amusement. For 
this purpose he sold either the wholo or a consider- 
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able part of them, to Mr. Robert Davis* then a 
bookseller in Piccadilly. Mr. Davis being told, ot 
having concluded, that the manuscripts were the 
production of Mr. Locke, it became an object 
of consideration with him, how to convert them, as 
a tradesman, to the best advantage. They con* 
tained, among other things, sundiy notes on scripture* 
About the same time a number of manuscript scrip- 
tural notes, by Dr. Waterland, came into fiie pos* 
session of the booksellers. It was therefore pro^ 
jected, by the aid of such celebrated names as Mr. 
Locke and Dr. Waterland, to fabricate a dew Bible 
with annotations. At a consultation, however, it 
%vas suggested, that though these names were very 
important, it would be necessary for the complete 
success of the design, to join with them some 
popular living character. The unfortunate Dr. Dodd 
-was then in the height of his reputation as a preacher, 
and was fixed upon to carry on the undertaking* 
This was the origin of Dr. Dodd's Bible ; and part 
of the materials put into his hands, the doctor made 
use of in the ** Christian Magazine." When the 
manuscripts were returned to Mr. Davis, he carried 
them down to Barnes in Surrey, which was his 
country retirement, and threw them into a garret, 
where they lay exposed to the danger of such a 
situation. About die begiiming of the year 1777, 
a gentleman who had a veneration for the name of 
Mr. Locke, and was concerned to hear that any of 
his writings were in danger of being lost, went down 
to Barnes, to see these manuscripts; and being 
positively assured by Mr. Davis, that they were the 
real compositions of that eminent man, he immedi" 
P 2 
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ately purchased them* for forty guineas. He was, 
howerer, soon convinced, after an ezaminatton of 
them, that the authority of the bookseller was fal- 
lacious ; and having remonstrated against the decep- 
tion, the vender condescended to take them again, 
upon being paid ten guineas for his disappointment 
in the negociation. In the investigation of the 
manuscripts, the gentleman having discovered, by 
many incontestible proofs, that they were the 
writings of Dr. Cndwortb, he recommended them 
to the curators of the British Museum, by whom 
they were purchased ; and thus at last, after many 
penis and mutations, they are safely lodged in that 
noble repository. 

IMPORTANCE OF A COMMA. 
The printer of Bichard Dawes's " Miscellanea 
Critica," by an unfortunate mistake in a passage of 
Terentianus Maurus, which Mr. Dawes had quoted 
in order to correct it, had inserted a comma that 
destroyed the merit of the emendation. In conse- 
quence of this involuntary error, Dawes, in an Ad- 
denda to his Miscellanea, which he afterwards pub- 
lished, has expressed himself witli great indignation. 
He declares, that he could not conjecture what fault 
he had committed against the printer, that he should 
envy him the honour^ whatever it was, that was due 
to Ms correction ! Had Dawes, to whom the mis- 
take of a comma gave such mortal offence, been able 
to revisit thb earth, what must have beei^ his indig- 
nation, to behold inscribed on his tombstone in the 
church-yard of Heworth, " In memory of Bichard 
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DaWes, late headmaster of the Grammar (for so it 
is written) School, Newcastle, who died the 31st 
of March, 1766, aged 57 years." 

THE " DIVINA COMMEDIA." 

At what time, or in what place, Dante wrote his im- 
mortal work, the " Divina Commedia," his numerous 
commentators seem unable to determine. Boscaccio 
asserts, that he begun his " Commedia" in his thirty- 
eighth year, and had finished seven cantos of his 
** Inferno," before hb exile from Florence; and that 
in the plundering of his house on that event, the 
beginning of his poem was fortunately preserved, 
but remained some time neglected, tUi its merit 
being accidentally discovered by an intelligent poet, 
Dino, it was sent to the Marquess Marcillo Marespina, 
by whom Dante was then protected. The marquess 
restored these lost papers to the poet, and entreated 
him to proceed in the work, which opened in so 
promising a manner. : To this accident we are pro- 
bably indebted for the poem of Dante, which he 
must have continued under all the disadvantages of 
am unfortunate and agitated life. 

THE " HOGLANDIA." 

The ingenious and learned Mr. Thomas Richards, 
formerly a member of Jesus College, Oxford, and 
afterwards Rector of Lhaaiyllin In North Wales, 
relates, that in a year or two after his admission into 
the University, a consultation was held by the Fel- 
lows of Jesus College, about a proper person of that 
p 3 
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college, or any other natiTe of Wales (though of 
another college), to answer the celebrated « Mosci- 
pula," then lately pnldished by the mg^ous Mr. 
Holdsworth of Magdalen College, at the request 
and by the direction of Dr. SachevereL Those 
who knew and had often observed the collegiate 
exercises of Mr. Richards, were pleased to propose 
him, though of low standing, as the fittest person 
that they could think of for such an undertaking* 
Mr. Lhuyd, the celebrated author of the " Arch«>> 
logia Britannica,'* being present, asked, *' has he 
the caput poeticum?" They assured him that ho 
usually wrote in a strong Virgilian verse. " Then,** 
said Mr. Lhuyd, " I will give him a plan;" whidi 
was that of the ** Hoglandia,'' since published, and 
well known. Mr. Richards retired, with leave, for 
about a week out of college, taking lodgings at 
St. Thomas's, and completed the poem. When 
finished and corrected by Mr. Lhuyd, and Bfr« 
Anthony Alsop of Christ Church, Mr. Lhuyd drew 
up a preface or dedication in very elegant Latui, 
but in terms by much too severe, which made Mr< 
Richards very uneasy, for he must obey. Before 
the poem was sent to the press, Mr Lhuyd died ; 
Richards was then at liber^. He consulted with 
his friend, Mr. Alsop (who was greatly offended with 
SachevereFs haughty carriage), ancL both together 
drew up the dedication as it now stands. 

Upon tlie publication of the ** Muscipula," Dr. 
Sacheverel gave a copy of it to Mr. Lhuyd, with 
these haughty words : " Here, Mr. Lhuyd, I give 
you a poem of banter upon your country, and I defy 
all your countrymen to answer it" It was thw 
which provoked the wrath of the old Cambrian. 
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A BOSOM TREASURE. 

No author ever entertained a more passionate 
fondness for his literary offspring, than Raster the 
German did for his edition of Suidas, which cost 
him four years to finish, and on which he meditated 
day and night. He relates himself, that being one 
night awoke by thunder and lightning, he became so 
alarmed for his work, that be started up immediately, 
and carried if to bed with him, as the safest place 
for a treasure which he prized above all others. 

MRS. MONTAGUE. 

Many years after Mrs. Montague's celebrated 
** Dialogues of the Dead," had received the appro- 
bation of all persons of critical taste, it fell into the 
hands of Cowper the poet, who, after reading it, thus 
wrote to one of his correspondents. ** I no longer 
wonder that Mrs. Montague stands at the head of 
all that is called leam6d, and that every critic veils 
his bonnet to her superior judgment ; the learning, 
the sound judgment, and the wit, displayed in it, 
fiilly justify, not only my compliment, but all com- 
pliments that either have already been paid to her 
talents, or shall be paid hereafter." 

HJEROGLYPHICS. 

' The celebrated mathematician, Kircher, was more 
than ordinarily addicted to the study of hieroglyphics -y 
and would always find a plausible, if not a true. 
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■ca a i B ^ far tfnm. Borne joang scholars resolTed to 
dlrert tbemsehres at his expense. With this view^ 
they engraTed some fantastic characten, or figures, 
upon a shapeless piece of stone, and had it buried 
in a spot which was shortly to be dug up. When 
fownd, it was carried to Kircher, as a most singular 
curiosity; and he, enraptured with the discoTeiy, 
began immediately to expound the meaning of the 
unmeaning characters, to the no small amusement ol 
the young wags. 

CHURUSH MODESTY. 

James Gretser, the learned German, had a singular 
a? ersion to every sort of praise. The inhabitants of 
Maredorf were desirous oif hanng his picture drawn | 
but when informed of the earnest application they 
had made to the superiors of his College for that pur-* 
pose, he expressed hb chagrin, and told them, that 
if they wanted his picture, they need bat draw that 
of an ass. Still, however, to show tlieir regard, and 
in a way more acceptable to him, they purchased 
all his works, which were not inconsiderable in num* 
her, and devoted them to the use of the public 

LHUYD, THE ANTIQUARIAN. 

When Edward Uiuyd, author of the '* Ajch»o» 
logia Britannica," was travelling in Bretagny, in the 
time of our wars with France, he was taken up for a 
spy, confined a few days in prison, and all his papers 
seised. The papers were examined by the priests 
and Jesuits, and being found unintelligible^ they 
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9^rved to confinn the sospicioiis against him. But 
the principal managers of the proceedings against 
him, receiving assorauces, bj^. learned and respect- 
able men in England, that he. was only parsuing en- 
quiries relating to the antiquities of Britun, and had 
not the least concern with state affairs, he was 
honourably dismissed. 

" I was told at Oxford,'' says the Bev. Mr. Jones, 
" by a gentleman that knew and honoured Lhuyd, 
that hb death was, in all probability, hastened, partly 
by his immoderate application to researches into an^ 
quity, and more so by his choosing, for some time 
before his decease, to lie in a room at the Museum, 
(Oxford) which, if not very damp, was at least not 
well aired." 

SHADWELL 
When Shadwell was made hbtoriographer and poet 
laureat, some persons complained to the Earl of 
Dorset, by whose interest he was advanced, saying, 
that there were other authors who had a better claim. 
His lordship replied, '* That he did not pretend to 
determine how great a poet Shadwell might be, but 
he was sure that he was an honest man." Lord 
Rochester had such a high opinion of hb conversational 
talents, that he said, " If Shadwell had burnt all he 
wrote, and printed all he spoke, he would have had 
more wit and humour than any other poet" 

DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE. 
If the merits of this lady as an author, were to be 
Qstimated from the quantity of her works, she would 
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have the precedence of ell the femele wrilen, dtbef 
•Dcient or iiiodeni> for ibe produced no lees tlun 
thirteen folios, ten of which are in print. The life 
of the dake» her hasband, is the most estimable of 
her productions, although it abonnds in trifling cir- 
comstances. The touches upon her own character, 
are curious. She says, that " It pleased God to com* 
mand his servant. Nature, to indue her with a poetical 
philosophical genius, even from her birth, for she did 
write some books, eyen in that kind, before she was 
twelve jears of age.'' But though she had written 
philosophy, it seems she had read none, for at nearlj 
forty years of age, she informs us, that she applied 
lo the petoial of phMoBoplucal cnthon, "in order to 
learn the terns of art" But what gives one tiie best 
idea of her unbounded passion for scribbling, was her 
seldom revising the copies of her works, " lest it 
should disturb her following conceptions." 

It is said, that she kept a number of young ladies 
about her person^ who occasionally wrote what she 
dictated. Some of them slept in a room contigoons 
to that in which her Grace lay, that they might be 
ready at the call of her bell, to rise at any hour of 
the night, to take down her conceptions, lest thej 
sboold escape her memory. Tlie task of the young 
ladies was not very pleasant, and there can be no 
doubt that they frequently wbhed that her lady- 
ship's poetical and philosophical imaginatiua had 
been less fruitful, especially as slie was not destitute 
of some grains of peevishness. 

Her Grace's literary labours have drawn down less 
applause than her don&estic virtues. When she 
says, in one of her letters, '* You will find my works 
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Kke infinite naiare, that hatli neither beginning nor 
end ; and as confused as the chaos, wherein is neither 
method nor order, but all mixed together, without 
separation, like evening light and darkness ;" it must 
be allowed that she has characterised them with great 
justice. 

Mr. Jonathan Richardson, upon the authority of 
a Mr. Fellows, relates, that the Duke of Newcastle 
being once complimented by a friend on the great 
wisdom of his wife, answered, '* Sir, a very wise 
woman, is a very foolish thmg." 



STUDY IN PERFECTION. 

Abraham Sharp, the mathematician, in his retire^ 
ment at Little Hoxton, appropriated four or five differ- 
ent rooms of the house to- his own use, into which 
none of his family durst enter at any time. Between 
one of these rooms, and another, which was free from 
the interdiction, he formed a communication, by 
means of a little square hole and sliding board. 
Before this hole the servant always placed his vic- 
tuals, witliont speaking, or making the least noise ; 
and when Sharp had a little leisure, he would visit his 
cupboard, to see what it afforded to satisfy his hunger 
or thirst. Frequently he was so engaged in his cal- 
culations, that the. servant, upon going to remove what 
might be left, found it untouched. 

A HACKNEY WRITER. 

Robert Sanders, a native of Breadalbine, in 
Scotland, was by business a comb-maker ; but not 
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being successful in trade, and haying some talentsy 
some education, and a good memory, he commenced 
hackney writer, and in that capacity produced 
some works which have been relished by the lower 
class of readers. When he came to London is un* 
certain; but having travelled over most of the 
northern parts of these kingdoms, he compiled, from 
his own survey, and the information of books, an 
itinerary,,eutitled, " The complete English Traveller." 
It was published in numbers, with the fictitious name 
of Spencer, professedly on the plan of Fuller's 
Worthies, with biographical notices of the most 
eminent men in each county. As the dealers in 
this kind of publications thought it too good a thing 
to be lost, it has been republished ; but honest Mr. 
Spencer has been deprived of the credit of the 
authorship, which has been given successively to 
three fictitipusgeut]eme;i, Mr* Burlingtan for England, 
Mr. Murray for Scotland, and Mr, Uetvellyn for 
Wales. Sanders also compiled, about 1764, a work in 
five or six volumes, with cuts, entitled the "Newgate 
Calendar, or Memoirs of those unfortunate Culprits 
who fall' a sacrifice to . the injured Laws of their 
Country, at Tyburn. He was some time ei^aged 
with Lord Lyttleton, in assisting his lordship ta 
compile his " History of Henry II. ;" and Dr. Johnson, 
in his life of that poetical nobleman, introduces 
this circumstance in no very honourable manner. 
" When time brought the history to a third edition, 
Reid (the former corrector) was either dead or dis- 
charged ; and the superintendence of the typography 
and punctuation, was committed to a man originally 
a comb-maker, then known by the title of Dr. Sanders. 
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Something uncommon was probably expected, and 
something, uncommon was at least done, for to the 
Doctor's edition is appended, what the world had 
hardly seen before, a list of errors of nineteen pages." 
His most considerable work was his " GaSet Gray- 
beard," an illiberal piece in four volumes, in which 
the characters of the most eminent dissenting divines, 
his contemporaziesy are very freely handled. He had, 
p^haps, suffered either by the contempt, or the re- 
proof, of some of that persuasion 5 and, therefore, en- 
deavoured to revenge himself on the whole, ridi- 
culing, in particular. Dr. Gill, under the name 
of Dr. Half-pint} and Dr. Gibbons, under that of 
Dr. Hymn Maker. He was also the author of notes 
to a Bible published weekly, under the name of the 
Reverend Henry Southwell; for this he received 
about twenty>five. or twenty-six shillings per week, 
while Dr. Southwell, the pseudo commentator, re- 
ceived one hundred guineas for the use of his name, 
he having no other recommendation to the public, 
by which he might merit a posthumous memory, 
than his livings. Southwell, who died in 1779, was 
of a good family in Cambridgeshire ; was educated at 
Magdalen College, Cambridge ; and had the rectory of 
Asterby in Lincolnshire ; but no one that knew Mm, 
ever suspected him of writing a book. 



DR. JOHNSON. 

When the Colossus of English literature first came 
to London, he applied to Mr. Wilcox, then a book- 
seller in the Strand of some eminence, for employ- 
ment Mr. Wilcox^ after surveying bis robust frame 
Q 
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with a significant look, said, " Young man, yon had 
better buy a porter's knot." Thb did not discourage 
the Doctor, idio, ni 1738, transmitted hu poem of 
*' London" to Mr. Cave, as the production of an 
author then " under very disadvantageous circum- 
stances of fortune," and calling on him to *' encourage 
teaming, and relieve distress, by his usual generosity." 
Mr. Cave was the first publisher that engaged his 
pen, and a lasting and intimate friendship subsbted 
between them. Several of the Doctoi^s letters, 
written to Mr. Cave about tiiis time, are extant, which 
show that his circumstances were ^from flourishing. 
In one of them, dated April, 1738, in which he 
mentions having written a Greek epigram on Mrs. 
Carter, who he says ** ought to be celebrated in as 
many languages as Louis le Grand," he adds, " I 
would leave my epigram, but have not day-light to 
transcribe it." In another letter, dated October in 
the same year, he concludes, '* I am, Sir, your's, im- 
prantut, S. Johnson." Though this letter concludes 
with a fair confession that he had not a dinner, yet 
his benevolent heart was not insensible to the neces- 
sities of a humble labourer in literature, Mr. Macbean, 
whom he strongly recommends to Mr. Cave, as 
having good materials for a militaiy dictionary, which 
he would write at twelve shillings a sheet. 

The earliest known communication of Dr. Johnson 
to the Gentleman's Magazine, was a copy of Latin 
verses to the editor,'ln March, 1738 ; and several 
other articles, with ^ preface to that year's volume, 
were from his pen. 

In 1740, Dr. Johnson had the sole management of 
the debates in the Gentleman's Magazine, which 
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exhibit a memorable specimen of the extent and 
promptitude of his faculties, and which have in- 
duced learned foreigners to compare British with 
Roman eloquence ; and yet he afterwards used to 
declare, ** that the only part of his writings which 
then gave him any compunction, was his account of 
the debates in the Gentleman's Magazine ; but that 
at the time he wrote them, he did not think he was 
imposing on the world. The mode (he said) was 
to ix upon a speaker's name ; then to make an argu- 
ment for him; and to eoajaie up an answer/' He 
wrote those debates wtdk son wekxify than any 
other of his productions ; often three columns of the 
magazine within the hour. He once wrote ten ftages 
in a single day, and that not a long one, beginning, 
perhaps, at noon, and ending early in the erening. 

SAMUEL BOYSE. 

The ingenious, but unfortunate, Samuel Boyse, 
author of a poem entitled " llie Deity," was a me- 
lancholy instance of perverted talent ; he was one 
who, by his genius, might have adorned literature, 
but of which his dissipation r^idered him a reproach. 
By addicting himself to low vices, among which 
were gluttony and extravagance, Boyse rendered 
himself so contemptible and wretched, that he fre- 
quently was without the least subsistence for days 
together. After squandering away, in a dirty manner, 
any money which he had acquired, he has been 
known to pawn all his apparel. Dr. Johnson once 
collected a sum of money to redeem his clothes, 
which, in two days after, were pawned again. 
Q 2 
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" This/' gdd the Doctor, " was when my ac- 
quaintances were few, and most of them as poor as 
myself. The money was collected by shillings." In 
that state he was frequently con&ied to his bed, 
sitting up with his arms throogh holes in a blanket, 
writing verses, in order to procure the means of 
existence. It seems hardly credible, but it is cer- 
tainly true* that he was more than once in that de- 
plorable situation, and to the end of his life never 
derived any advantage from the experience of his 
past sufferings. Mr. Boyse translated well from the 
French ; but by the time one sheet of the work was 
done, he pawned the original. If the employer re- 
deemed it, a second sheet would be completed, and 
the book again be pawned; and this perpetually. 
He had very little learning ; but wrote verse widi 
great facility, as fast as most would write prose. 

Boyse was constantly employed by Cave, the pro- 
prietor of the Gentleman's Magazine, who paid him 
by the hundred lines ; which, after a short time, the 
bookseller wanted to make what is called the long 
hundred. His communications were either signed Y, 
or Alcaeus. When Boyse was in a Spunging House, 
in Grocer's Alley in the Poultry, he wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to Cave : 

** JfUcriptUmfor Su Lawrence** Cave : 

Hodie, teste cgbIo summo. 
Sine panno, sine nummo, 
Sorte positus infestd, 
Scribo tibi dolens mceste : 
Fame, bile tumet jecur, 
Urbanb, mitte opem, precor ; 
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Non a malb alienum ; 
Mihi mens nee male grata. 
Pro a to favore data, Alcjeus/' 

" £x geheim^ deSitori^, Tulgo domo ipongiatorid." 

" Sir, I wroto to you yesterday an account of my 
unhappy case. I am every moment threatened to 
be turned out here, because I have not money to pay 
for my bed two nights past, which is usually paid 
before hand ; I am loth to go into the compter, till 
I see if my afiair can possibly be made up ', I hope, 
therefore, you will have the humanity to send me 
half a guinea for support, till I finish your papers in 
my hands. The Ode to the British Nation, I hope 
to have done to day, and want a proof copy of that 
part of Stowe you design for the present Magazine, that 
it may be improved as far as possible from your assist- 
ance. I humbly entreat your answer, having not 
tasted any thing since Tuesday Evening, when I 
came here ; and my coat will be taken off my back, 
for the charge of my bed, so that I must go into 
prison naked, which is too shocking for me to think 
of. I am, with sincere regard, sir, your unfortunate 
humble servant, . s. botsx." 

" Crown Coffee House, Grocer's Alley, 
"Poultiy, July 21, 1742.*' 

** I send Mr. Van Haren's Ode on Britain." 

" To Mr Cave, at St, John's Oate, CterkemoeU. 

" July 21, 1742, received from Mr. Cave, the sum 
of half a guinea, by me in confinement, s. botse.' 
Q 3 
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THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 

Dr. Kippis, speaking of the commenceraent of 
magazines, says it *' may be considered as something 
of an epocha in the literary history of this country. 
. The periodical performances before this time, were 
almost wholly confined to political transactions, and 
to foreign and domestic occurrences ; but the monthly 
magazines have opened a way for every kind of 
inquiry and information. The intelligence and dis* 
cussion contained in them, are very extensive and 
various ; and they have been the means of diffusing 
a general habit of reading through the nation, which, 
in a certain degree, hath enlarged the public under- 
standing* Many young authors, who have afterwards 
rben to considerable eminence in the literary world, 
have here made their first attempts at composition." 

The first in this new, but important field of lite^ 
rature, was the Gentleman's Magazine ; and whether 
we look at its venerable age ; at its character and con- 
sistency ; at its intrinsic value as a repeitory of history, 
science, antiquities, biography, and literature ; at its 
claims as the mirror of almost half a century, or at 
its still Jiigher claims, the important influence h has 
had in the production of that periodical press which 
now gives a tone to the age, and operates^ so essen- 
tially in the destinies of mankind ; in whichever of 
these points of view we look at thb work,it certainly 
presents strong claims to a hiche in the Anbcdotks of 
Literature. 

This long established periodical miscellany was 
commenced by Mr. Edward Cave", of St. John's 
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Gate, who, as the iuscription beneaUi his portrait 
states, was 

** The fiut inventor of the monthly magazines ; 

The invention all admired ; and eacli how lie 

To be the inventor missed." 

The first number of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
was published in January, 173 1^ One of the reasons 
assigned for beginning it was, to form a collection or 
Tiiagazine of the essays, intelligence, &c. which appeared 
in the "two hundred half sheets per month," which the 
London press was then calculated to throw off, besides 
** written accounts," and about as many more half 
sheets printed " elsewhere in the three kingdoms." 
The next object with Mr. Cave, was to publish the 
parliameBtary proceedings ; a ratlier dangerobs prac- 
tice, as tiie orders of the house were at that time 
against it Ue had the plan some time in contem- 
plation before he ventured to act upon it ; at length 
he boldly dared, and began in January, 1732, by 
giving the king's speech only. In June, he gave 
two protests of the Lords ; and in the Commons, the 
SpefU^er's thanks to Lord Gage, May 31, 173^, with 
hi^ lordship's reply. But in July, the Parliament 
being then prorogued, he ventured to introduce the 
" proceedings and debates of the last session of Par- 
liament," which were given with the initial and final 
letters 6f the names of the Mveral speakers. 

In order to obtain the debates. Cave used to take 
a friend or two with him into one of the Houses of 
Parliament, and there privately take down notes of 
the several speeches. Thus fomisbed, he and his 
associates adjourned to a neighbouring tavern, where 
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they compared and adjosted their notes. The re* 
ducing this erode matter into form, was the work of 
a futiue day, and of an abler hand ; Gothrie, the 
hbtorian, a writer for tlie booksellers, was retained by 
Cave for the purpose. 

In 1734, Dr. Johnson, in a letter from Bimungham, 
tendered his assistance to Mr. Cave ; and suggested 
that besides the corrent wit of the month, the maga- 
zine should admit not only poems, inscriptions, &c. 
never printed before, but also short literary disser- 
tations in Latin or English ; critical remarks on 
authors, ancient or modem; forgotten poems that 
deserve revival; and these be undertook to furnish 
on reasonable terms.'* The Doctor afterwards liad 
the management of the debates. 

When Cave first formed the project of this maga- 
zine, he was far from expecting the success which he 
found ; and others had so little prospect of its con- 
sequence, that though he had for several years talked 
of his plan among printers and booksellers, none of 
them thought it worth the trial. That they were not 
restrained by their virtue from the execution of 
another man's design, was sufficiently apparent, 
as soon as that design began to be profitable; for in a 
few years a multitudeof magazines arose and perished. 
Only the London Magazine, supported by a powerful 
association of booksellers, and circulated with all the 
art and all the cunning of trade, exempted itself 
from the general fate of Cave's invaders, and obtained 
for some years, though not an equal, yet a consi- 
derable sale. 

Cave now began to aspire to popularity; and 
being a greater lover of poetry, than any other art. 
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he sometimes offered subjects for poems, and pro- 
posed prizes for the best productions. Tlie first prize 
was o£*50 ; for which, (being but newly acquainted 
with weaith, and thinking the influence of .f 50 ex- 
tremely great) he expected the first authors of the king- 
dom to appear as competitors, and oiiercd the ailotmen 
of the prize to the Universities. But when the time 
came, no name was seen among the writers, that had 
ever been seen before ; the Universities, and several 
private men, rejected the province of assigning the 
prize. The determination was left to Dr. Cromwell 
Mortimer, and Dr« Birch, and by the latter the award 
' was aade. 

In 1747, a complaint having been made in the 
House of Lords, against Mr. Cave, for printing an 
account of the trial of Lord Lovat, in the magazine, 
he was taken into custody, reprimanded by their lord- 
ships, and imprisoned some time. 

In 1751, a material change took place in the com- 
pilation of tlie miscellaneous part of the magazine. 
Selections from other periodical publications were • 
gradually laid aside, and the miscellany was rendered 
in a great degree an original work. Cave continued 
to improve his magazine, until his death in 1754. It 
had been hb favourite and his most successful specu- 
lation ; he had it much at heart, and it has been 
said of him, that he never looked out of his window^ 
but with a view to benefit it If Cave ever heard 
of the loss of a single customer, he would say, 'Met 
us be sure to look up something talking of the best 
for the next month.'' 

In 1778, Mr. Nichols, to whom these Anecdotes 
are inscribed, purchased a share in the proprietor- 
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thip of thu magaane, which has been ever lince 
under his direction ; and it reflects no small degree 
of credit on his zeal, talents, and liberality, thai 
amidst the bost of competitors that have aruen, the 
Gentleman's Magaane iiaa ctill retained its cha- 
racter, and has regularly kept pace wtth the rapid 
advancement of science and literature. 
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